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| Airport Construction 


Larger Mileage 
Of New Roads Is | Development . wre. = 
| To Be Dependent on Fields. | 

Shown for Year ee 


| 


Recording Increase 


The speed with which airports can be 
built and the number that can fe estab- 


° lished in the immediate future will de- | 
Total Improvements of High | termine in most part the development of 


ways in 1928 Found to | aviation in the next few years, the divi- 
Exceed Figure of 1927 sion of Airports and Aeronautics, Depart- 


- ment of Commerce, stated orally Aug. 23. 
By 2,530 Miles. Information compiled ‘and made avail- 


able by the division shows that 1,174 new 
airports are under proposal or construc- 
|tion in the United States, compared to 
1,485, including Government ports, which 
had been established up to July 31, 1929. 


Texas Leads States 
In New Surfacing 


Kansas Ranks Second and Ar- 
kansas Third; Funds Aggre- 
gating One Billion Dollars 
Available for Work. 


During 1928 the 48 States improved a 


Represented in the list of contemplated | 
air fields are 47 States, the Territory of 
Alaska, and the District of Columbia. 

Pennsylvania, with 64 airports under 
| proposal, is leading the nation in new de- 
velopment. New York and California are 
each planning 59 more fields, and Texas | 
56, it was stated. 


total of 29,252 miles of highways, or 
2,530 miles more than the 1927 total, 
according to figures compiled by the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, and made public 
by the Department of Agriculture on 
Aug. 24.,; 

Texas led all other States with a total 


Greater Efficiency 
In Farm Structures 


of 2,356 miles improved during the year, 


it was stated, Kansas coming second | 


with 1,785 miles, and Arkansas third 
with 1,673. 

The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 

The 1928 total includes £,675 miles of 


graded and drained roads and 20,577 | 


miles of new surfacing. Of the roads 


surfaced 15,843 miles were previously | 
unsurfaced and 3,587 miles were previ- | 


ously improved with a type of surface 

lower than the one newly applied. The 

remaining 3,147 miles were previously 

improved with the same type of surface, 

and the work done during the year is 

therefore classed as reconstruction. 
Texas Leads States. 

The total of 20,577 miles of surfacing 
placed is classified by types as follows: 
1,200 miles of sand-clay and topsoil; 
9,623 miles of gravel; 1,006 miles of 
water-bound macadam; 1,979 miles of 
bituminous macadam; 225 miles of sheet 
asphalt; 373 miles of bituminous con- 
crete; 6,055 miles of Portland cement 
concrete; and 116 miles of brick and 
other block pavements. 


Is Sought in Survey 


Nation-wide Study Is Ex-| 
pected to Provide Basis 
For Standardization 


Of Buildings. 


Standardization of farm _ buildings, 
with consequent increase in farm effi- 
, ciency, is sought in a nation-wide survey 
of the farm building situation, started by | 


Che Auited States Daily 


Presenting the Only Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


ion 


the 





Plans for Action 
By Minority on 
Tariff Discussed 


Members of Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance Arrange 
Series of Meeting to 
Begin August 26. 


‘Steps Will Be Taken 


Employment of Domestic Value 
In Applying Ad Valorem 
Duties Said to Be 
Objectionable. 


For Limiting Bil 


Plans for opposing the tariff bill (H. R. 


| 2667) rates in general and particularly 
|tHe new provisions for employing do- 


mestic value in applying ad valorem rates 
and “differences in competitive condi- 
tions” in the executive exercise of the 
flexible revising power, were discussed 
by minority members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance Aug. 23. The meeting 


| was attended by all the minority except 
Senators George (Dem.), of Georgia, | 


and Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, who 


} are not in Washington. 


Further, the minority Senators will 
again endeavor to defeat the sections of 
the 1922 act, continued in the proposed 
bill, which give to the President the 
power of raising or lowering rates by 50 
per cent to carry out the protective in- 
tentions of the tariff law, the ranking 
minority member of the 
Senator Simmons (Dem.), of North 
Carolina stated orally. While the 
President’s power of adjusting rates 
under the Fordney-McCumber Act was 





|the division of agricultural engineering 
|of the Bureau of Public Roads, according 
to a radio address delivered Aug. 23 by | 
the director of the survey, Prof. Henry 
Giese. Professor Giese is on leave from | 
‘Iowa State College, Ames, Ia., to take | 
charge of the study. ‘ 
College Aid Sought. 

Need of added research in farm struc- 
|tures was pointed out recently by the! 


Texas heads the States in the year’s 
improvement With 2,356 miles. Kansas 
with 1,785 miles, ranks second; Arkan- 
Lote uae ara teen, Iowa improved 

945 miles an inois, 1,344, ranking | 3 wi isted. 
fourth and fifth, respectively. Minne- | Wagon aoe gelistes 
sota, with 1,243 miles, is sixth; North | 
Dakota, with 1,230, is seventh; New 
Mexico, with 1,052, is eighth; Kentucky, | 
with 1,021, is ninth; and Ohio, with | 
928 miles is tenth. 

Increase Is Shown. 

The State systems at the end of 1928 | 
had 306,442 miles of highways, according 
to figures given to the Bureau. Of this 
total,193,138 miles were surfaced roads, 
31,755 miles graded and drained, and 
81,549 miles were unimproved and partly 
graded highways. This is an increase of 
13,090 miles over the 1927 total figure. 
The surfaced mileage is made up of the 
following» types of pavement: 13,499 
miles of sand-clay and topsoil; 93,124 
miles of gravel; 18,142 miles of water- 
bound macadam; 15,200 miles of bitu- 
minous macadam; 1,498 miles of sheet as- 


| American’ Society of Agricultural’ Engi- 
neers, it was stated at the Department | 
‘of Agriculture. Aid of agricultural col- | 


The full text of the address, delivered | 
over a network of the National Broad-.; 
casting Company, follows: 

Last Fall while touring one of the| 
| midwestern States, I was amazed at the | 
| manner in which valuable farm products | 


were handled. Many farmers simply 
piled their corn on the ground in the | 
barnyard rather than storing it in suita- | 
ble cribs. At another time, I noticed 
chickens roosting in the trees in mid-| 
winter and hogs and cattle burrowing 
into straw stacks for shelter. | 
Use of Care Discussed, 

The question which at once came to me! 
was, can a man afford to work hard to! 
| produce a record crop, being careful to; 
select his seed properly, prepare the| 
| seed bed well, use the most modern) 
methods of cultivation and harvesting | 
and then lose, at least to a large extent, | 
what advantage he has gained, by leav- 
ing the grain at the mercy of weather | 


Automotive Exports |and rats? Or, can he profitably produce 


By Canada Doubled vegetables or fruits of excellent quality, 





[Continued on Page 5, Column 4.) 





but, because of lack of proper storage, 

| be compelled to dump them on the mar- | 
. | ket at a most unfavorable price? 

Australia Leads as Market for | Or in the raising of livestock, has he 


Passenger Cars. | gained anything if he follows best prac- | 
tices of breeding and feeding and then 


Canadian automotive exports in the fails to shelter the stock properly? If 
| you get cold in Winter, you can easily go 


first half of 1929 were nearly 100 per) Gown and prod the fire up a bit but our| 
cent larger than in the corresponding | farm animals can’t even tell us of their 
period of 1928, the Department of Com- | discomfort. It is well known that milk} 
merce announced Aug. 22. | flow follows’ stable temperature and 

Australia regained first position as a| Storms can be read from the milk record. 
market for Canadian passenger cars an] | Of course, birds and animals which are 
advanced from eleventh to first place a forced to endure the hardships of Winter | 
truck purchases, according to the state-| Ut of doors are ‘healthy and hardy or 
ment, which follows in full text: | they would not live through it. The 

The value of all automotive products | question is, though, how much do domes- 
exported from Canada in the first six| ti¢ animals, unprotected from weather, | 
months of 1929 totaled $26,727,784, an| Teturn to their owners? Are they pro-| 
increase of 99.9 per cent over shipments) ducing or are they simply star boarders 
in the same period of 1928 and 42.8 per | 
cent greater than exports in the first J 
half of 1927. Exports of passenger cars 
more than doubled in number while they 
did not show as large an increase in 
value. Accordingly, the average price | 
of passenger car units exported declined | 
from $519 in the first half of 1928 to 
$445 in 1929. 

In the same period, shipments of 
trucks in the category over one ton ca- 
pacity showed an increase of 3071 per| 
cent while trucks of a smaller capacity | 
almost doubled. Exports of automotive 
parts increased 41 per cent over the cor- 
responding six months of 1928. 


5, 5 





(Continued on Page Column 


With a view to hastening and increas- 


Australia, which held the leading posi- ing the Indian's assimilation of American 
tion as a market for Canadian passen- | principles and mode of living, and lower- 
ger cars in the first six months of 1927|ing the taxpayers’ burden, Indian chil- 
but dropped to third place in the same | dren will be encouraged to enter white 
period of 1928, regained first position. | public schools in preference to separate’ 


Shi s ry i 7 7 7 
pments to that country increased institutions for their education through- | 


from 1,677 units in the first half of 1928 | 
to 6,539 in ‘the corresponding period of | out the West, the Department of the In- 
1929. New Zealand advanced from fifth| terior announced Aug. 23. 
- god ag 2 peutee men Diesen In California, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
rom six o ir osition. the + he : 
eight leading’ wanrkéte’ in the first half Michigan, Montana, Washington, and 
of 1928, British India was the only one | Oregon, the Indian population generally 
that registered a decrease in its takings|is quite intimately mixed with the 
in the same period of 1929, | whites, it was stated, and in Oklahoma 
As a market for Canadian trucks, Aus-| about 60 per cent of Indian children are 
tralia made a remarkable advance from | in public schools. 
eleventh place in 1928 to first in 1929, its} White public schools are within easy 
takings increasing from 122 to 4,336| reach of many Indians in the West, the 
units. In the same period shipments| Department stated, and increasing at- 
of trucks to British India decreased from | tendahce would benefit the Indians and 
8,400 to 2,310 units dropping that mar-| render the expense of separate institu- | 
ket from first to second position. Spain, | tions unnecessary. 
which took only six truck units in 1928, The Department’s statement follows in | 
rose to third position with takings num- | full text: 
bering 2,187, Wherever Indian children can find| 





to be based on differences in cost of pro- 


| duction as reported to him by the Tariff 
|'Commission, the new tariff bill would 
|make “differences in conditions of com- | 


petition,” which includes comparative 
costs of production together with other 
factors such as transportation and -im- 


port costs, the basis of these executive 


adjustments, he said. 


Senater Simmons also deelared that | 


the attitude of the minority toward lim- 
iting tariff revision to agricultural and 
related products had not changed. The 
minority, he pointed out, had supported 
the resolution offered by Senator Borah 


(Rep.), of Idaho, for this purpose be- | 
fore the Summer recess, and Senator | 
Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, a member | 


of the Committee on Finance, has an- 
nounced: his intention to offer a similar 


| restricting resolution when the Senate 
On the previous day Mr. | 
Borah veasserted his opposition to gen- | 


reconvenes, 


eral tariff revision and declared that the 
bill as now written should be defeated. 
The meeting of the minority, which 


was the first since the Finance Commit- | 


tee majority made public its rate 
changes, was devoted to a general dis- 
cussion of these rates, said Senator 
Simmons. 

Series of Meetings Called. 

To the end of improving the bill, he 
explained, the Committee minority will 
hold a series ef meetings beginning Aug. 
26 and discuss the rate schedules. The 
minority Senators who served on the 
various subcommittees during the hear- 
ings: will propose substitute amendments 
to those which have been made by the 
majority and these will be discussed and 
agreed upon by the entire Committee 
minority. 

“We will investigate the amended pro- 


| visions of the bill and also House pro- 


visions which were not changed by the 
Committee majority,” explained Mr. 
Simmons. “We will give as much at- 
tention to the one class as the other. 
In some instances large House increases 
were left untouched by the majority.” 
Referring to the new language, writ- 
ten in the bill by the House and retained 
by the Committee on Finance, substi- 
tuting differences in “competitive condi- 
tions” for “cost of production,” Sentaor 
Simmons said: “I think that is one of 
the most objectionable features of the 
bill as reported to the Senate.” 
Maintenance of a bipartisan Tariff 
Commission as opposed to the House 
language recreating this body and elim- 
inating its bipartisan character is an- 
other aim of the minority. 
According to Senator Simmons, the 
[Continued on Page 3, Column 6.) 


Fadian Pupils to Be Sent to Public ink ade | 
To Assimilate Customs of White Children 


| tance said, were not brought over in suf- | 
Transfers From Racial Institutions Ordered W here Possible 
| 


To Hasten Absorption Into General Population. 


places in public schools, according to 
instructions that have been sent out from 
the Department of the Interior to su- 
perintendents and supervisors in the In- 
dian Service, they are to attend such 
schools instead of those 
throughout the West that have been 


created especially for the purpose of ed- | 


ucating them. 
Indian children applying for enroll- 


ment in Indian schools this Fall will be | 


required to fill out a questionnaire which 
furnishes a picture of the home situation, 
family resources, distance from public 
school, nature of that school, and reasons 
for not attending it. If it appears that 


|the child should go to the public schoot 


it is not to be admitted into the Indian 
school, 

This principle has been applied in the 
past in certain localities, ‘but under the 
policy of Secretary Wilbur, who holds 
that closer contact with the whites and 


[Continued-on Page 2, Column 8.] 


committee, | 


institutions | 


| American Appliances 
For Office in Demand 


Desire for Business Efficiency 
Observed Abroad. 


The growing demand abroad for busi- 


* 


ness efficiency is the cause of the steady | 
increase in exports of American office | 


appliances, the specialties division of the 
Department of Commerce stated orally 
on Aug. 22. Another reason for the in- 
crease, the division stated, is the pres- 
ence in practically all foreign markets 
| of American salesmen who are effective 
jin selling office appliances from this 
country. 

Total exports of all office appliances 
during the first six months of this year 
amounted to $28,281,015 against $26,- 
118,543 for the corresponding period of 
1928, an increase of 8 per cent. 


Exports Increase. 

Typewriter exports led all other office 
appliances in exports with a total of 
| $12,209,092 compared with $11,675,248 
| for the first half of 1928. Cash registers, 
duplicating machines, parts, and supplies; 
| typewriter parts; and other office appli- 
ances amounted to $8,797,639 for the first 
| six months of this year against $6,982,- 
123 for a iike period of last year. 

Accounting and calculating machines 
were the only items on the list showing 
a decrease during the first six months of 
this year. Exports of these office devices 
declined from $7,461,172 during the first 
| half of 1928 to $7,274,284 during the cor- 
responding period of this year. 
| Demand Anticipated. 


American manufacturers have antici- 
| pated the demand for efficient office ap- 
| Pliances, and have manufactured ma- 
, chines that save human labor. The 

growing sale abroad of these machines 
'in foreign countries is proof of the fact 
| that foreign business is considering effi- 
|cieney more than formerly, specialties 
division stated. 

Exports of office have 
| grown steadily for the past several years 

and there is “no reason to believe that 

| American manufacturers will not get 
| their share of any foreign business that 
develops in the future,” the division 
| asserted, 


appliances 


F urther Steps Taken 


_ Of Japanese Beetle 


Shipment of Parasites Is 
Received to Replenish 
Stocks Already 
On Hand. 


parasites just received at the office of 


the Bureau of Entomology, Moorestown, | 


N. J., from Yokohama, Japan, will be 
used in controlling the pests over the 
infested area in the United States. by 
replenishing stocks of parasites already 
introduced here, it was stated -orally 
Aug. 23 by the Associate Chief of the 
Bureau, Dr. A. L. Quaintance. 

It has been found by the Bureau of 


Entomology, Dr. Quaintance expjained, | 


that the Japanese beetle may be con- 
trolled by the introduction of parasites 
that feed upon it. He said that the 
Bureau has men at Yokohama who are 
constantly on the watch for parasites 
that may be used against this beetle, 
and these Bureau representatives fre- 
quently send shipments of parasites to 
this country. 

Obviously, Dr. Quaintance explained, 
an introduced pest may be controlled by 
the means used in its home country. In 
the case of the Japanese beetle, the As- 
sociate Chief of the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy said, it was found that they were 
controlled in Japan through the activi- 
ties of parasites. 

Since the Department of Agriculture 
found that the beetle could be checked 
by parasites, Dr. Quaintance continued. 
may of the beetle’s enemies have been 
introduced into this country. Before it 
can be established for certain that the 
parasites will live in this country, Dr. 
Quaintance said, they must be observed 
by specialists for a generation, so that 
it takes about a year after the beetles 
have been distributed in the Japanese 
beetle infested zone before the Depart- 
ment knows whether or not the intro- 
{duced insects will propogate. 

Five Parasites Found. 
In this way, Dr. Quaintance stated, the 
Department has found five parasites that 
| will propagate here and live upon the 
Japanese beetle. 
will be used to replenish this stock, be- 
cause some of the parasites, Dr. Quain- 


ficiently large numbers. 
The recent shipments from Yokohama, 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.) 


Radio Hearing Called 
On Florida Situation 


| Frequency Difficulties in Broad- 
| casting to Be Considered. 


Representatives of broadcasting sta- 
| tions in Florida have been asked by Fed- 
eral Radio Commissioner E. 0. Sykes, 
representing the Southern Radio Zone, 
to attend.a hearing on Aug. 26 at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., to clear up difficulties met 
in present frequencies allotted Florida 


stations, the Commissioner announced 
Aug. 23. 

The full text of the Commissioner’s 
statement follows: 

Commissioner Sykes of the third zone 
is leaving Saturday for Jacksonville, 
Fla., where he will hold hearings Mon- 
day, Aug. 26, at the George Washington 


| [Continued on Page 10,. Column 1.1. 


To Control Spread 


A large shipment of Japanese beetle | 


The recent shipment | 


Co 
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‘Plans for Naval Conference 


\Senate Inquiry 


|. Are Said to be Progressing Covering Bank 


| White House Statement Indicates Discussions as to Prin- 


| ciples to Be Followed 


Although great progress has_ been 
made toward agreement on the broad 
principles of naval reduction by Great 
Britain and the United States, any re- 
port that an actual agreement has been 


reached is premature. This infor mation 
was made public orally at the White 
House on Aug. 23. 


Before any agreement is reached, it | 


was stated, the other naval powers must 
be consulted and this will be done at a 
formal naval conference. At present 
the discussions are confined to Great 
Britain and the United States and are 
merely following principles which later 
should guide the conference, it was said. 

The White House announcement to the 
effect that J. Ramsey MacDonald, prime 


minister of Great Britain, will visit the | 


United States about the middle of Oc: 
tober to confer with President Hoover 
on naval aramament limitation, is ‘in- 
terpreted by Senator Borah (Rep.), of 
Idaho, Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee chairman as “indicative that prog- 
ress is being made” toward a disarma- 
ment agreement. 

Mr. Borah has been a consistent advo- 
eate of an interrationa: agreement on 


Are Favorable; Agree- 


ment With Great Britain Is Denied. 


!the rights of neutrals at sea. He has 
taken the position that a codification of 
the international law governing the 
rights of neutrals at sea must precede 


include the protection of these rights. 
A summary of the views expressed 
| orally at the White House follows in full 


Statements that appeared today. in 
some newspapers to the effect that an 
agreement had been reached with Great | 
Britain on the naval question are en- | 
tirely premature. Any agreement on 
the subject must be the result of con- 
ferences with the other powers and the 
ldcation and date of that conference has 
not been concluded. In fact, it has not 


| 


any real naval agreement which should | 


‘Credit Is Diverted 


text: | 


System Is Urged 


Passage of Resolution Au- 
thorizing Study Predicted 
By Mr. King and 
Mr. Brookhart. 


From Farm Sections 


Advance in Brokers Loans De- 
spite Higher Rediscount 
Rate at New York Is 
Cited as Basis. 





Army Prison for Civilians 


The Department of Justice and the De- 
partment of War have found a legal 
basis for the transfer of the Army dis- 
ciplinary barracks at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans., to the service of the Department 
of Justice, This statement was made 


orally at the White House Aug. 23 on| To Credit of $6,675,000 | 


behalf of President Hoover. 
| The proposed transfer, it was said, is 


| purely a temporary measure, and in time 


| will come up for consideration by Con- 
igress. The transfer, it - was stated 
further, should be completed within the 


than that. 


Imports of Newsprint 


From Canada Expand 


| Continued Decline Shown in 
| Domestic Output as Con- 
sumption Rises. 


Although exports of American paper 
and paper products have been increas- 
|ing, imports of Canadian newsprint and 
wood pulp have at the same time been 
, mounting, it was stated orally Aug. 25 
bv N. D. Meese, assistant chief of the 
paper division, Department of Com- 
| merce. 

The gain in shipments of ,American 
paper to foreign countries is therefore 
of other varieties than newsprint paper, 
he said. The present consumption of 
newsprint in the United States averages 


62 pounds per person. The production 
of this commodity in America decreased 


from 1,678,000 short tons in 1926 to 1,-| 


415,000 in 1928, he added. 

Production of newsprint is continually 
decreasing in the United States while 
consumption increases, he stated. The 


importation from Canada is bound to in- : 
crease because of the large Dominion | 


| reserves of wood pulp, and because Can- 
| ada is the nearest source of supply. 


There has also been an ircrease in the | 
quantities of wood pulp imported from| 


| Canada, said Mr. Meese. This pulp is 


| 


|he said, the importations of newsprint 
ifrom Canada rose from 580,000 short 
‘tons to nearly 2,000,000 short tons in 
11928. The increasing sizes of papers 


of newspapers has increased the demand 
| For newsprint, he said. 


brought into the United States and man- | 


ufactured into finished paper. 


and the publication of a greater number|been impossible without the enlarged | 


‘Revision of Rates 


| In West Is Delayec 


Shipments Are Affected. 


Schedules proposing the upward re- 
| vision of class rates, westbound, fro 

| Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis and group 
|points to the Missouri River crossings 
land related points have been suspended 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
it was announced on Aug. 23. The full 


text of the announcement of the Com: | 


missién follows: 

By an order entered Ang. 21, in Inves- 
| tigation and Suspension Docket No. 3334 
|the Interstate Commerce Commission 
| suspended from Aug. 24, 1929, until Mar. 
|/24, 1930, the operation of certain sched- 
\ules as published in Supplement -No. 8 
|to Chicago and North Western Railway 
| Company’s tariff, I. C. C. No. 9729, Sup- 
plement No. 12 to Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Company’s tariff, I. C. 
\C. No, 16535, Supplement No. 25 to Agent 


E, B. Boyd’s tariff, I, C. C. No. A-1922, | 


{and various tariffs of other carriers op- 
{erating in western trunk line terri- 
tory. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
readjust the westbound class rates from 
Chicago, Il1.; Milwaukee, Wis.; St. Louis, 
Mo., and group points, to the Missouri 
River crossings and _ related points, 
|which would result in increases in the 
existing rates, 


Legal Basis Found for Using| 


| 
| 





| 


next month and perhaps in less time | PFOV 


Construction Loan 


“To Extend Shipping 


|been more than tentatively discussed. 

With the suggestion of the other naval 
| powers concerned in the naval prepara- 
|tory disarmament conference, discussions 
|have been carried on between the Ameri- 
jean Government and the other govern- 
ments concerned looking forward to the 
establishment of certain principles prior 
to the establishment of the whole ques- | 
tion of a general conference... Great | 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.) | 





Service Sanctioned 


Board Gives Final Approval 


| 


For Mediterranean 
Service. 


The United States Shipping Board ap- 
ed Aug. 23, a Toan of $6,675,000 | 


In one decade alone, from 1918 to 1928, | 


‘Higher Scales on Westbound | 


| from: its construction loan fund, to thé 
‘Asef Export Lines, operated by the 
& Steamship Corporation of New 
| York, for the construction of four pas- 
| senger-cargo vessels for operation be- | 
tween North Atlantic and Mediterranean | 
ports. | 
| Approved by Board. 
Following a special meeting of the 
| Board it was announced orally that the 
application for the loan had been ap- 
proved upon recommendation of the In- | 
terdepartmental Board, created pursuant | 
| to the terms of the merchant marine act 
‘of 1928, to pass upon applications for 
{such loans and for mail carrying con- 
|tracts. The Interdepartmental Board, it 
| was stated, on Aug. 22, notified the Ship- 
|ping Board that it would interpose no} 
objection to such a loan and that it com- 
_ plied with provisions of law. | 
| The aggregate cost of building the | 
| vessels, it was stated, will be $8,900,000, | 
| of which amount the Government will ad- 
| vance three-fourths. The vessels accord- 
|ing to the advices received by the Board, 
| will cost $2,225,000 each. It also was 
|stated that the Export Corporation pro- 
poses to build eight more ships, of a 
|type similar to the four for which con- | 
‘tracts already have been let, within 
|seven or-eight years. 
Vote Was Unanimous. 


|fourths of the estimated cost of con- | 
structing the new ships, will be made | 
out of the $250,000,000 


minimum rates provided in the merchant 
marine act. 

It was &tated orally that the vote for 
the loan was unanimous. Only four of 
the seven members of the Board were 
present. They were the Chairman T. V. 
O’Connor, and Commissioners Hutch I. 
| Cone, R. K. Smith and Albert H. Denton. 
Enlarged Power Available. 


following statement, in connection with 
|the Board’s approval of the loan: 
“This important action would have 





| powers conferred upon the United States 
Shipping Board by the Jones-White Act 
of 1928. The Board is well aware that 
the construction of superior types. of 
ships by the many maritime nations of 
the world has greatly advanced the 
standards of modern ocean service. 

“IT want to say that this steamship 


] 


} 
j 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4. 


| Refinery Production 


| Of Gold Is Gaining 


Silver Output in 1928 Showed 
Decrease From Preceding Year. 


Refinery production of gold for the 
| year 1928 amounted to 2,233,251 ounces 
valued at $46,165,000, and the produc- 
tion of silver’*for the same year was 
58,462,507 ounces, worth $34,200,567 on 
| the basis of 58.5 cents per ounce, accord- 
ing to figures made public Aug. 23 by 
the Bureau of the Mint. The production 
thus shown represents a gain of $746,800 
in the value of gold produced compared 
with 1927, but a decrease from 1927 of 
| 1,971,934 ounces of silver. The record 


! 


|The call market, asserted Mr. 


The loan, which amounts to three- | 


construction | 
fund, with interest to be charged at the | 


Chairman O’Connor made public the | 


Their attention drawn to the new high 
total of brokers’ loans which, in the face 
of an increased rediscount rate at the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank, 
| reached $6,085,000,000 in the last week 

lor $133,000,000 more than in the pre- 
| ceding week, Senators Brookhart (Rep.), 
of Iowa, and King (Dem.), of Utah, pre- 


| dicted Aug. 23 that a Senatorial investi- 


gation of the nation’s banking system 
would be undertaken before the special 
session of Congress closes. 


Committee Approval Expected. 


Senator Brookhart, a member of the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, expressed himself as confident 
that soon after Sept. 4 the Committee 
will vote favorably on the King resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 71) for a thorough investi- 
gation of the Federal Reserve System. 
Before recessing for the summer, the 
Committee discussed the King preposal 
but deferred final action before the two- 
month holiday. Mr. Brookhart described 
Committee, —— at this preliminary 
meeting as “distinctly favorable.” 

The Utah Senator’s resolution also has 
the support of Senator Fletcher (Dem.), 
of Florida, ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
and Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
also a member. The chairman, Senator 


| Norbeck (Rep.), of South Dakota, prom- 


ised Senator Kin 
resolution soon after the 
its work of the special session. 

Board Termed Helpless. 

Senators Brookhart and King both 
pointed to the new high total of call- 
loans as indicative of the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s helpfulness in remedying 
the credit situation through changes in 
the rediscount rate. Under the King 
resolution, the investigating committee 
would report defects in the reserve sys- 
tem and recommend remedial legislation. 
‘ Brook- 
hart, continues to drain the agricultural 
districts of credit. 

Attention was called by the Senators 
to that section of the King resolution 
which directs the determination . of 
“whether the facilities of the Federal re- 
serve banks have beer. utilized in loans 
for trading in and carrying securities.” 
The monthly Reserve Board bulletin, it 
was pointed out, ascribes the increase 
in brokers’ loans since May to banks 
rather than to private sources though 
within. the last week there has been a 
decrease in such financing by banks. 


Tax on Speculation Favored. 

Both Senators, as well as Senator Car- 
away (Dem.), of Arkansas, expressed 
themselves as favorable to the Glass 
amendment to the tariff bill (H. R. 2667) 
which would tax at 5 per cent of their 
market value all stocks sold within 60 
days of their purchase. This plan, they 
feel, would act as a‘curb to the large 
volume of speculation, pending the in- 
vestigation and more specific legislation. 

The King resolution lists 21 counts on 
which the investigating committee would 
be directed to report. Important among 
these are such subjects as follows: 

“Whether member banks (of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System) have afforded un- 
duly large accommodation to brokers; 
| “Whether the banking laws of the 
United States should be amended so as to 
restrict the use of general bank credits 
for speculative purposes or to limit the 
volume of loans made for the purpose of 
carrying on merginal transactions in 


g another hearing’ on his 
Senate-resumed 


| [Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


‘Mail Contract Denied 
| United States Lines 


Financial Commdlisiais Is Cited sas 
Basis of Refusal. 


Joseph P. Sheedy, general manager of 
| the United States Lines, Inc., conferred 
jon Aug. 23 with the Second Assistant 
| Postmaster General, W. Irving Glover, 
|relative to a letter received. from the 
| Postmaster General, Walter F. Brown, 
|advising the United States Lines, Ine., 
| that its financial condition did not justify 
|a postal contract for carrying mail, it 
was stated orally at the Post Office De- 
partment. $ 

In the absence of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, the Second Assistant Postmaster 
General said that he. had no comment 
to make regarding the letter or on ocean 
mail contracts. 

Ocean mail contracts are being con- 
sidered by an interdepartmental commit- 
tee composed of Mr. Brown, the 





| output of gold and silver occurred in the 
| year 1915 when ‘he silver production 
mounted to 74,961,075 ounces and the 
| gold production was valued at $101,035, 
700. 

Following is the full text of the Bu- 
reau’s statement together with a table 
showing the production by States: 

The Bureau of the Mint, with the co- 
operation of the Bureau of Mines, has 





[Continued on. Page.7,. Column. 7.1.. 


tary of the Navy, Charles F. Adams; 
Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. La 
| mont; and the Chairman of the 
ping Board, T. V. O’Connor. A sub 
commitete of this committee met in ex- 
ecutive session on Aug. 23, but follow- 
ing the meeting no statement was made 
public regarding the correspondence with 
the United States Lines , 
It was stated orally at the Depart. 
ment that the interdepartmental com- 


| [Continued on Page 10, Column 7.) . 
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RCA Communications Given | 


Temporary Permit During 
Pacific Flight; Other 
Permits Allowed. 


Temporary authorization to RCA Com- 
munications, Inc., to communicate with 
the “Graf Zep lin” on her flight from 
Tokyo to San Francisco, was granted by 
the Federal Radio Commission Aug. 22. 


The RCA telegraphically requested | 


that the Commission permit it to employ 
its station at Bolinas, Calif., now licensed 
to communicate with Mukden, China, for 
contact with the dirigible. 


communication for the safety and wel- 
fare of the craft, using the 16,060 kilo- 
cycle channel. 

Effective Ten Days. 

The Commission, it was stated orally, 
has notified the RCA that permission is 
granted for a ten-day period. 

Authority to construct a new broad- 
casting station at Waikiki, Honolulu, is 
requested of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission in an_ application filed on 
Aug. 22. The application, filed by the 
Honolulu Broadcasting Company, Ltd., 
requests assignment on 1,320 kilocycles 
with 1,000 watts power and unlimited 
time. 

At the same time the Commission an- 
nounced the receipt of three applications 
from the Radio Corporation of America 
for renewal of experimental licenses for 
visual broadcasting, and of an applica- 
tion from the Bell Telephone Laborato- 
ries, Inc., for change in frequencies for 
its experimental station at Whippany, 
N. J. The applications are as follows: 

Station KGFI, Eagle Broadcasting Co., 
Inc., Corpus Christi, Tex. Application 
for radio broadcasting station construc- 
tion permit requests authority to in- 
stall new equipment to increase power 
from 100 watts to 1 kilowatt and change 
frequency from 1,500 kilocycles to 1,340 
kilocycles. 

Station, new. Honolulu Broadcasting 
Co., Ltd., Waikiki, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Application for radio broadcasting sta- 
tion construction permit requests au- 
thority to erect a new station using 1,320 
kilocycles, 1 kilowatt and unlimited time. 


New Frequencies Desired. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. Modi- 
fication application requests a change in 
frequency from 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 
6,425, 8.650, 12,850, 17,300 kilocycles to 
6,000, 194 kilocycles, covering their ex- 
perimental station located at Whippany, 
N. J., call letters W3XN. The same 
power, 60 kilowatts, is requested. Ap- 
plicant also has special aptharization to 
use 285 and 327 kilocycles until Sept. 
30, 1929. 

Radio Corporation of America. Ap- 
plication requests renewal of their pres- 
ent license covering their visual broad- 
casting station, call letters W2XBS. It 
is a portable station having New York 
City as the initial location. Requests 
renewal of the same frequency and 
power now being used, 2,000-2,100 kilo- 
cycles, 5 kilowatts, 

Radio Corporation of America. Ap- 
plication requests renewal of its present 
license covering their visual broadcast- 
ing ‘tation, call letters W2XBW. It is 
a portable station having Bound Brook, 
N. J., as the initial location. Request 
renewal of the same frequency and 
power now being used, 2,000 to 2,100 
kilocycles, 5 kilowatts. 

Radio Corporation of America. Ap- 
plication requests renewal of its present 
license covering their visual broadcast- 
ing station, call letters W2XBV. It is 
a portable station having New York 
City as the initial location. Frequencies 
requested 2,100 to 2,200 kilocycles, 5 
kilowatts (present license issued for 
frequencies 2,000 to 2,100 kilocycles, 5 
kilowatts). 

Chicago Petition Allowed. 

Applications granted: 

Intercity Radio Telegraph Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., WFL, new license to operate 
station (4,116, 5,525, 8,630 kilocycles). 

Indiana Electric Corporation, Terre 
Haute, Ind., new, construction 
(emergency power frequencies only). 

Perkins Bros. Co. (publishers, Sioux 
City Journal), Sioux City, Iowa, KSCJ, 
construction permit to change location 
of transmitter (locally) on condition that 
new towers are painted and lighted. 

Atlantic Broadcasting Corporation, 
Long Island, N. Y; WABC-WBOQ, modi- 
fication of license to change location of 
main studio. 

Gulf Coast Music Co., Inc., Gulfport, 
Miss., WGGM, construction permit to 
change location of transmitter and main 
studio (locally). 

Airplane License Modified. 

National Air Transport, Inc., 
eago, Ill. 
tion of license to change commercial 
license to experimental and to use ex- 
periment frequencies on airplane NC 
No, 1060. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Ocean Township, N. J., WND, renewal 
of license. 

Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., WBF, construction permit 
to install new apparatus. 

Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., Inc., 
West Palm Beach, Fla., WMR, construc- 
tion permit to _ install additional ap- 
paratus. 5 


Plans for Handling Mail 
From Zeppelin Completed 


Chi- 


Arrangements have been completed by 
the Post Office Department for handling 
mail carried on the Graf Zeppelin when 
she reaches this country after completing 
her ’round the world flight, the Depart- 
ment announced Aug. 23. The announce- 
ment follows in full text: 

When the Zeppelin reaches Los An- 
geles, all mail intended for that city and 
surrounding territory will be taken off 
and backstamped with a special stamp 
in red ink, There will be also a special 
cachet used for all mail put on board the 
Graf Zeppelin at Los Angeles intended 
for delivery at Lakehurst and Friend- 
richshafen, 

On arrival of the dirigible at Lakehurst 
all ’round the world mail, including local 
mail from Friedrichshafen and Tokio to 
Lakehurst will be backstamped with a 
special steel die, giving the date of ar- 
rival, The waves of the cancellation die 


will contain the words: “Graf Zeppelin, | 


"Round the World Flight.” The ink used 
in this die will be green in color, 

The Post Office Department will detail 
special clerks to supervise the handling 
of the mail carried on the Graf Zeppelin, 
both at Los Angeles and Lakehurst. 


Most of the mail carried on the Zeppelin | 


is intended for stamp collectors, 


The appli- | 
cation stated that it wished to maintain 


| My dear Senator Borah: I have today | 


permit 


(airplane), KHEG, modifica- | 


1496) 


The trial and conviction of two Rus-| 
sians charged with forging documents 
accusing Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
| Foreign Relations, and Senator Norris 
| (Rep.), of Nebraska, with accepting 
bribes from the Soviet government, is de- 
scribed in letters to Senator Borah from | 
the Undersecretary of State, J. P. Cotton, | 
just made public by Senator Borah. 

The two Russians, Vladimir Orlov and 
| Peter Michailovich Pavlonovsky, were| 
sentenced to serve four months each, the | 
report said. 
| Mr. Cotton’s letters, including infor- 
mation on the trial forwarded by the} 
American embassy at Berlin, follow in 
{full text: 


| signed a letter to you of even date pre- 
jpared by the Department. The quota-| 
‘tions in that letter are from a dispatch | 
received from our Embassy at Berlin, but | 
certain eliminations have been made from | 
ithe Ambassador’s report as it does not | 
‘seem wise that the eliminated portions | 
should leave the Department’s files, The | 
eliminations do not change the sense of | 
the portions quoted from the dispatch and | 
the whole dispatch is of course open to| 
your personal inspection. 
* * * 

My dear Senator Borah: Referring to 
Acting Secretary Clark’s letter of June 
18, 1929, with regard to the Orlov case, | 
‘and to previous correspondence on the | 
same subject, I take pleasure in trans- | 
mitting to y 





e | 
| 


ou the following information | 
with respect to the trial of Orlov and his | 
accomplice, which has been received by | 
the Department in a dispatch from our | 
Embassy at Berlin. 


Explanation Given 
Of Trial of Russians 


The trial of the Russian forgers, | 
Vladimir Orlov and Peter Michailovich | 
Pavlonovsky, has been concluded, They 
were both sentenced to short prison 
terms (four months each) which, their | 
previous detention being deducted, per- 
mitted them to be set free forthwith. 

Pavionovsky has been expelled from) 
Prussia but Orlov has retired to his 
country seat. It is not known what if; 
any further action will be taken against | 
him by the Prussian authorities. The | 
sentences were described by Vorwaerts, 
the chief organ of the largest government | 
party, as “ridiculously lenient.” 

The trial was attended by representa- | 
tives of, the Foreign Office, the Soviet! 
Embassy, the Prussian Ministry of the 
Interior, the police president, the Reichs- | 
wehr and Abteilung Al, the _ political 
bureau of the Prussian police. It was | 
distinguished by the vain attempts of 
the German authorities to conceal the 
intimate relations which had existed be- 
tween them and the defendants. 


The expectation, however, that the | 
Soviet and anti-Soviet espionage methods | 
would be revealed was not fulfilled, The | 
presiding judge restricted the testimony | 
to the actual indictment charge, refusing | 
'to permit the defendant Orlov to go into 
a discussion of the Soviet intelligence | 
|service. The trial was held in a small | 
hall and inadequate provision was made 
|for the cecommodation of the many Ger- | 
|man and foreign correspondents who ex- | 
pected to report a political affair of in- 
| ternational importance. | 

The trial was to reveal two important | 
‘eases of political forgeries. The first 
case concerned the forged documents | 
‘charging Senators Borah and Norris with | 
accepting bribes from Soviet Russia 
which Orlov attempted to sell to Mr. | 
Knickerbocker, Berlin. correspondent of | 
ithe New York Evening Post and the 
| Philadelphia Public Ledger. The second 
case was a G, P. U. espionage affair with 
| which the Reichskommissariat for Public | 
Order was supposed to have been con- | 
| cerned, | 





|\Two American Senators 
Mentioned in Documents 


As the Department will recall, Mr. 
Knickerbocker was offered documents in- | 
volving the two American Senators 
through an intermediary, one Felix Das- 
sel, a former Russian officer. Mr. 
Knickerbocker reported the matter to the 
police; Pavlonovsky as well as Orlov) 
were arrested. Orlov admitted giving 
| the documents to Pavlonovsky but de- | 
nied that he knew that Pavlonovsky in- | 
‘tended to sell them to ‘Knickerbocker. | 
'Orlov said at the trial that he had re- 
; constructed the documents against Sen- 
;ators Borah and Norris from an orig- 
inal G. P. U. document formerly in his 
possession, 

The case in which the Reichskommis- | 
sariat for Publie Order was involved had | 
to do with forgeries of the so-called 
Trillisser letters. ‘Trillisser is the head | 
of the foreign department of the G. P.} 
U. and his letters supposedly contained | 
instructions regarding espionage in the 
Reich Ministry of the Interior, 

The State’s witnesses at the trial were 
Mr. Knickerbocker and one Sievert, a 
Russian “emigre,” former army officer 
and spy in the employ of the defunct 
Reichskommissariat for Public Order. 
According to the testimony of Regier- 
ungsrat Muelheisen, the head of the 
Reichskommissariat, which has only re- 
cently been abolished, Sievert had ren- 
dered the German authorities valuable 
service in connection with anti-Soviet 
and anti-Communist espionage in Ger- 
‘many. It appears that as,a reward for 
his services Sievert was ‘granted Ger- 
man naturalization. 

After the arrest of the defendants on 
|complaint of Mr. Knickerbocker, Sievert | 
also preferred charges against them as-}| 
serting that they had likewise sold him 
forged documents. His testimony be- 
ing constantly restricted by the presid- 
| ing judge, Sievert had a physical break- 
;|down toward the end of the trial, and 
the charge against the defendants was 
confined chiefly to the Knickerbocker | 
ease. | 
~ Mr. Knickerbocker testified that Dassel 
had offered to procure for him inerim- 
inating material against Senators Borah 
and Norris in possession ef a former 
|member of the G, P. U. (Pavilonovsky). 


‘Papers Were Found 
To Be Forgeries 


Having read in January of this year 
the Paris documents which a _ Senate 
committee had declared to be forgeries 
Mr. Knickerbocker recalled Dassel’s offer. 
When the latter came to him again with 
an offer to arrange for an interview 
with Rasputin’s daughter, he had asked 
vhether the material “incriminating” 


|of the Soviet government. 
bocker was vindicated by the court and | 


} high schools. 
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Of Two Men for Forgery in Germany. 


Dassel brought him in touch with) 


Pavlonovsky, who claimed to have been 
formerly in the employ of,the G. P. U. 
and the Soviet embassy in Berlin. Mr. 
Knickerbocker inquired at the Soviet 


embassy and was told that Pavlonovsky | 


had actuaHy been employed there but was 
discharged in 1924 for theft. 

As the documents furnished by Pavlo- 
novsky proved to be forgeries he was 
arrested. After his arrest’ Pavlonovsky 
contended that they must have. been 
forged by Orlov, from whom he had ob- 
tained them in good faith. The latter 


in turn claimed that the G. P. U. had! 


forged the documents in order to dis- 
eredit him. 


The defendant Orlov was doubtless the | 


most interesting figure in the trial. He 
began his career as prosecuting attorney 
in Russian Poland. During the war he 
was attached to the Czar’s headquarters 
and as an official investigator in impor- 
tant political cases is said to have held 
a powerful position in Czarist Russia. 
He owns a castle in Germany and is re- 
puted to be a man of means. His ac- 
tivity as a forger of documents, it was 
alleged, was prompted more by a, deep 
hatred of the Soviet regime rather than 
by a desire for pecuniary advantage. 
Pavlonovsky, on the other hand, is a 
mysterious personality. His real name 
is supposed to be Karpov. 

Orlov -relied for his defense on the 
statement that the letters he had forged 
gave the true reading of actual docu- 
ments. As things now stand, he is free 
to continue his nefarious activities, 

During the trial Dr. Jaffe, the able at- 
torney for Orlov, charged Mr. Knicker- 
bocker with being an agent provocateur 
Mr. Knicker- 


an apology was publicly made by Jaffe. 


Indian Pupils Sent 


To Public Schools 


Policy Adopted to Hasten 
Assimilation Into Gen- 
eral Population. 
[Continued from Page 1. 
assimilation should be the guilding policy 


of the Department, it is to be more 
rigorously enforced. In the State of 


| Oklahoma, 60 per cent of Indian children 


are in public schools, and it is held that 
equal or greater percentages 
might attend these schools in many other 
communities. - 


In California, Wisconsin, Minnesota. 
Michigan, Montana, Washington and 
Oregon, for instance, the Indian popula- 
tion is generally quite intimately mixed 
with the whites. The schools 
whites are within reach of many In- 
dians. Under the circumstances it is 
held, in fact, to be uneconomical that the 
money of the taxpayer should be spent 


in maintaining separate institutions for | 


them. 


The Department believes that it would 
be much better for the Indian child if it 
should attend public schovwi. 
schools he would come consiantly in con- 
tact with white children and wouid learn 
much of their ways and philosophy of 
life. He would learn how to get along 
as a memler of the dominant civilza- 
tion. It is hoped that he would absorb 
the white man’s idea of work and money 
making. When his education was com- 
pleted he would be as ready as is the 
white boy to go out in the world and 
earn a living. 

In the Indian boarding school the In- 
dian child lives entirely apart from the 
whites. In his home background there 
is no understanding of a modern world 


|and how to get along in it and little of | 


this is gained in an institutional school. 


|When the young Indian emerges from | 


such a school he is not nearly as able to 
get along in a world dominated by the 
whites as he would be if he had been 
in contact with them for 10 years m pub- 
lie schools, 


An example of the sort of reservations | 


that will be affected by this order is that 
of the Omaha Indians in Nebraska. 
There are some 1,600 Omahas who have 
been allotted fertile farm lands in east- 
ern Nebraska. ‘They own tracts of 50 
acres to 100 acres apiece. Most of them 
have good houses in which to live and in- 
comes from their lands which they do 
not farm themselves but lease to white 
men, 
lish. Ninety per cent of the members of 
the tribe live within four miles of the 
town of Macy with modern grade and 
There are publie schools 
in the farm country in which they live. 
They are as able to take care of their 


| children and educate them as is any other 


group of. Americans similarly situated. 
There would seem to be no reason why 
special provision should be made to 


board and clothe their children in sep-| 


arate schools where the result in prac- 
tical education is much less than it would 
be if they stayed at home. 

Those Indian children who live in iso- 
lated all-Indian communities will still 
go to Indian day schools and boarding 
schools. Care will be taken of those 
whose parents are so poor that they can- 

t provide proper food and clothes for 
og At the schools, however, the ef- 
fort will be made to increase thé contact 


| with the whites, to teach boys and girls 


how to make a living as members of 
their communities, and to aid them to 
get money-earning places when they 
have finished school, 

A number of the States are now almost 
ready to assume responsibility for the 
education of their Indian citizens. In 
some of them where school funds are 
none too large and where the Indian is 
not a taxpayer, the Federal Government 
will be asked to pay tuition for the In- 
dian pupils. ‘It will do this where the 
circumstances seem,to warrant, Gradu- 
ally, however, responsibility for the edu- 
cation of Indians will be shifted to the 


States and eventually the Indian citizen | 


will be treated in no way differently 
from the white citizen, 

The Secretary of the Interior, under 
the Jaw, is authorized to make and -en- 
force such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary to secure the enrollment 
and regular attendance of Indian chil- 
dren who are wards of the Government 
in schools maintained for their benefit 
or in publie schoois. Thus the responsi- 
bility for determining which schools they 





' the two Senators was still available. 


\ 


shall attend is placed on him, 


of them | 


of the! 


In_ those! 


Practieally all of them spenk Eng- | 


Delegates Assigned 


To Conference on 


S 


‘ ‘Avurnonizep Statements ONLY Are Presenten Herern, Berna 
PusuisuHen Wrrnovut CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DaILy 


Brigadier Generals 
‘Given New Commands 


ettlement of Economic Obligations 


Said to Have Restored Honduran Credit 


Wir eless P roblems New Minister Tells President Hoover That Republic Is 
Established on Solid Basis of Progress and Culture. 


List of Representatives of 
Foreign Organizations and 
American Companies 
Is Announced. 


An incomplete list of foreign delegates 
_and representatives of private American 
|companies who will attend a meeting of 
ithe International Technical Consulting 

Committee on Radio Communications, to 
be held ‘at The Hague on Sept. 18, was 
made public Aug. 23 by the Department 
of State. 

The officiai American delegates were 
| announced previously by the Depaitment. 
| The list of foreign and private com- 
pany delegates named to date, as given 
by the Department, follows in full: 

Netherlands delegation: Mr. Boetje, 
chief engineer, Dutch radio service; Mr. 
De Voss; Dr. Koomans, Mr. Volters and 
| Capt Waarnzinck, navy department. 

German delegation: Dr. Ahrendt or 
Professor Breisig, ministerialrat; Dr. 
Engineer Steidle, oberpostrat; Dr. Jae- 
ger, oberpostrat Munich; Dr. Harbich. 

Canadian delegation: W. A. Russian, 
general superintendent of radio division, 
department of marine; J. W. Bain, radio 
engineer, department of marine. 

Japanese delegation: Nakagami Take- 
bayshi, Col, Ishii, Lt. Com. Hamano. 

Palestine, represented by England. 

Societe Anonyme Radio, Austria, En- 
gineer Franz Leist, administrator-di- 
rector of the company, or Leopold Pack, 
counselor (Aulic Counselor) director of 
the ocmpany, and Dr. Leo Hogelsberger, 
chief engineer of the company. 

Radio Communication Company, Ltd., 
London, name not yet known. 

Sweden, number and names not 
known, 

Union Int. de Radiophonie, unknown. 
| China, Lw Kwei-Hsing, Tohen Sien- 
Sien-Ting, engineers. 

Marconi International Marine Com- 
munication Company, Ltd., Comdr. John 
|A. Slee. C. B. C, M. I. E.-E., R. N. 
it or Dr. S. H.. Long, D. Se, M. 


yet 


Hungary, Jules Erdoess, engineer. 
Norway, names not yet known. 
| Egypt, names not yet known. 


Siemens Brothers & Company, Ltd.,! 


| London, Will Legg, B. Se. 

| Compagnie Gen. de Tel. S. F.; Radio- 
| France, Radio-Orient, Radio-Maritime, 
| Comp. Franc. de Radiophonie, Paul Bre- 
|not, administrator-director S, F. R. 

| Morocco, Dubeauclar insp. gen. ,posts 
& telegr. at the Morocco office of posts 
& telegr. 

Belgium, Corteil Hoofding, Dir.-Ad- 
ministrator, Barillard- Radio Beligique, 
Braillard Societe belge radio-electrique; 
Gerard Vincent, Societe Anonyme Int. de 
| T. S. F.; Roland Societe belge radioelee- 
trique; Clavier Societe Independante de 
,constr. et d’exploitation radioelectriques; 


ee 


E. Delvoie Radio broadcasting. 
American Concerns Represented. 
Representatives of private American 

companies: 
Universal 


Wireless Communication 


Company, Inc., Liberty ‘Bank , Building, | 
Buffalo, N. Y., Dr. John Nathansohn, | 


| general representative, Mayflower Hotel, 
| Washington, D. C, 


a International Telephone and Telegraph 
x) 
IN 
|N. ¥ 


pany, 6% Broad Street, New York, N. Y., 


Mr. A. Y. Tuel, vice president and gen- | 
New | 


eral manager, 67 Broad Street, 

| York, N. Y. 

| Radio Corporation of America, 233 

Broadway, New York, N. Y., Col. Sam- 

{uel Reber, general foreign representa- 

| tive, 233 Broadway, New York, N. Y, 
R. C. A. Communications, Inc., 66 


| Broad Street, New York, N. Y., Mr. L. | 


1A. Briggs, traffic engineer, 
| Street. New York, N. Y. 
Radio Marine Corporation of America, 
Broad Street, New York, N. Y., Mr. 
arles J. Pannill, vice president and 


66 Broad 


66 
Ch 


| York, N. Y. 

American Telephone, and Telegraph 
| Company, 195 Broadway, New York, N. 
| Y., Mr. Lloyd Espenschied, engineer, 195 
| Broadway, New York, N. Y.; William 
| Wilson, engineer, Bell Telephone Labora- 
| tories, 463 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
Southern Radio Corporation, 26 Broad- 
| way, New York, N. Y., Mr. J. W. Swan- 
| son, vice president, Southern Radio Cor- 
| poration, 

Tropical Radio Telegraph Company, 
| Boston, Mass., Mr. William E. Beakes, 
|} manager, 1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
| Robert Dollar Company, San Fran- 
| cisco, Calif.. Mr. Ralph M. Heintz, Mr. 


Edgar M. Wilson, 
| 


‘Review of Decision 


On Refund Opposed 


| Government Files Brief in Peti- 
tion of Battery Firm. 


The Government has just filed a brief 
| in opposition to the granting of a peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari by the Su- 
| preme Court of the United, States in the 
ease of the Universal Battery Co. v. 
United States, No. 127. 

The petition is the result of a decision 
by the Court of Claims holding the elec- 
tric storage batteries manufactured and 
sold by the petitioner were “parts or ac- 
cessories for” automobile trucks, auto- 
mobile wagons, other automobiles or mo- 
torcycles within the meaning of section 
900(3) of the revenue acts of 1918 and 
1921, and the regulations of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue made by 
| authority of said acts, so as to be tax- 
| able thereunder. 

Sued to Recover Taxes, 

The Universal Battery Company sued 
|in the Court of Claims to recover excise 
taxes in the sum of $27,841.35, plus in- 
terest and penalties, assessed against it 
with respect to completed storage bat- 
teries manufactured and sold by it to 
persons other than manufacturers of au- 
| tomobiles and motorcycles during the pe- 
|riod extending from March, 1919, to 
| September, 1923, 

The petitioner filed its claim for re- 
|fund, the brief declares, but the Com- 
| missioner refused to allow the deduction 
and in this, he was upheld by the Court 
|of Claims. 

‘The brief declares that the Supreme 
, Court has on three occasions denied pe- 
|titions for writs of certiorari in cases 
which are identical with the one now be- 
fore it, and as this case involves no other 
important ov new question of generai 
| law, it submits that the petition should 

ibe denied, 


rporation, 67 Broad Street, New York, | 
. Y., Mr. H. H. Buttner, assistant vice | 
president, 67 Broad Street, New York, | 


Mackay Radio and Telegraph Com. | 


President Hoover was informed on, 
Aug. 22 by the newly appointed Min- 
ister of Honduras to the Government of 
the United States, Senor Don Ernesto 
Argueto, that the Republic of Honduras 
had been established on solid founda- 
tions of progress, civilization and cul- 
ture, 


The minister, who called at the White 
House to present his credentials to Pres- 
|ident Hoover, cited, in an address, the 
fact that Honduras had settled its eco- 
nomic engagements both at home and 
| abroad, thus restoring its credit, the en- 
| couragement given to popular education 
j}and the development of an exhaustive 
|plan of road building as evidence that 
| his country is shaping an actual na- 
tionality with a structure and charac- 
teristics of its own. 


President Hoover, in an address of 
reply, declared that it was most gratify- 
ing to learn of the solution of the po- 
litical questions with which the voters 
| of Honduras had to deal in last year’s 
| elections. 


The President’s reply, in full text fol- 
lows: 


“Mr. Minister: I take pleasure in re- 
|ceiving from you the letters whereby 
|you are accredited as Envoy Extraordi- 
{nary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
| Republic of Honduras near the Govern- 
ment of the United States. I also accept 
the letter of recall of your distinguished 
| predecessor. , 
| “I take this occasion to express to you 
by cordial wishes that you may enjoy 
your residence in this country. I assure 
you that you will receive hearty coopera- | 
tion in the discharge of your missian, | 
jand that it will be a pleasure for the | 
| officials of this Government to give you 
every assistance. 

“It was most gratifying to every 
|friend of your country to learn of the 
peaceful and constitutional solution of 
the political questions with which the 
voters of your country had to deal in 
last year’s elections. The orderly man- 
ner in which these questions were solved 
not only reflected credit upon the Gov- 
|ernment and the people of Honduras but 
| was an encouragement to all who have 
at heart the progress of republican gov-| 
ernment in the American nations. The 
avoidanee of civil war and bloodshed 
was peculiarly gratifying to me person- 
ally because of the friendships formed | 
when it was my privilege to visit your | 
country at the beginning of this years 

“I shall ask you, Mr. Minister, to con- 
vey to the President of Honduras not 
only greetings on behalf of the Amer- 
ican Government and the American peo- 
ple but my own cordial best wishes, and } 
I reiterate to you personnally my wishes | 
;for the fullest success in your mission | 
near this Government.” 

Minister Argueto’s address, 
text, follows: 
| Excellency: It affords me especially 
satisfaction and it is my very high honor 
to place in your hands the letters accred- 
| iting me as Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the republic 
of. Honduras near the Government over 


| 





in full 





Engineer Detailed — 
To West Point Post 


'Major Edgerton to Conclude | 
Five-years of Service in 
Power Commission. 


Maj. Glen Edgerton, on Aug. 24, will | 
end five years of service as chief en- 
gineer of the Federal Power Commission | 
having been detailed by the Depart- | 
|ment of War as assistant professor of | 
engineering at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, N. Y., an 
| will be succeeded by Lt. Col. M. C. Tyler, 
of the Army Engineer Corps, according | 





general manager, 66 Broad Street, New|to a statement made public Aug. 23 by |! 


|the Federal Power Commission. The} 
full text of the statement follows: 
The service of Maj. Glen E. Edgerton | 
as chief engineer of the Federal Power | 
Commission will be brought to a close | 
| Aug. 24. As a result of War Depart- 
ment orders, he is being transferred to | 
|the United States Military Academy at | 
| West Point, where he is to serve as as- 
sistant professor of engineering. 


Served Five Years. 


His departure marks the close of five 
yéars of conspicuous service with the | 
Commission as its chief engineer. Dur-| 
ing that period many important cases | 
involving the development of  hydro-| 
| electric power throughout the country | 
|have come before the Commission for | 
| determination as to whether issuance of | 
Federal authorization would be in the 
publie interest. 

In most such cases the engineering 
problems that have arisen have been of 
far-reaching importance and have been 
{settled under the girection of Maj, Ed- 
|gerton. During his tenure of office, be- 
|ginning June 26, 1924, the Commission | 
has received 490 applications for per- 
mits or licenses, involving the installation 
of approximately 18,000,000 horsepower. 
The activities of the engineering section 
|of the Commission have been marked 
during his administration by the dispatch 
_with which cases have been handled and 
the work kept current with the demands 
made upon the office. 


Studied Large Projects. 


One case of particular interest was 
| that relating to the development of power 
jon the Potomac River, a study of which 
has been initiated by Maj. Edgerton and 
on which report probably will be made 
|to Congress early in its next regular 
|session, Other outstanding projects in- 
clude the Conowingo development on the 
Susquehanna River, the Skagit River de- 
velopment for the city of Seattle, the 
|Mokelumne River development in Cali- 
|fornia, and the Waterville project on 
the Big Pigeon River in North Carolina. 

Prior to Maj. Edgerton’s assignment 
to the Federal Power Commission he 
saw important service with the Panama 
Canal during its period of construction, 
as chief engineer of the Alaska’ Road 
Commission, with troops on the Mexican 
| border, and as director of sales, War De- 
partment, 

He graduated from the Military Acad- 
jemy in the class of 1908 and later from 
the Engineer School and from the Com. 
,mand and General Staff School at Fort 
| Leavenworth, | 

Maj. Edgerton will be succeeded as | 
chief engineer of the Federal Power | 
| Commission by Lt. Col. M. C. Tyler, who | 
\is now on leave following a tour of 
duty in the Philippines, 


| 
| 
{ 
| 





which Your Excellency presides with such 
efficiency in the greatest democracy of 
the world. I also discharge on this oc- 
easion the duty of placing in your hands 
the letter of recall of my distinguished 
predecessor, Senor Ingeniero Don Luis 
Bogran. 


The object of the mission with which I | 
am entrusted is to draw ever closer the| 
ties of cordial friendship which happily | 
exist between our peoples and countries; | 


and I am sure that I shall achieve com- 
plete success in the discharge of that 
mission, if I can, as I hope I shall, have 


the decided cooperation of Your Excel-| 


lency and your worthy and enlightened 
co-workers. 

Our great wish to set up the rules of 
a democratic government, by strengthen- 
ing the institutions which assure pub- 
lic stability and make a reality of the 
rights of citizenship, has time and again 
forced us to pay the most costly tribute 
in blood. But no people who love and 
defend their liberty and independence 
could be saved from that kind of mis- 
fortune, for as Your Excellency put it 
on a recent memorable occasion: “Prog- 


ress in the formation of a government | 
of the people and for the people is a long | 


process of tests and errors.” Honduras 


has gone through those tests and suffered | 


the consequences of its mistakes; and 


through a long term of unsettled life | 
which for a time stopped its development | 
and consumed. part of its vitality, it) 


has at last found the way to its own 


resurrection in the practice of political | 


systems which harmonize, in one com- 


mon aspiration, all the factors that de-| 


termine national progress. 

The reconciliation of the Honduran 
family and the stability of social order as 
the consequence of it; the free exercise 
of the.rights of suffrage; the submission 
of political parties to the decisions of the 
majorities; the peaceful transfer of the 
executive power; the settlement of our 
economic engagements at home and 
abroad and this methodical and scrupu- 
lous cancellation, whereby it has been 
made possible to restore our credit; the 
decided encouragement given to popular 
education; the development of an ex- 
haustive plan of road building and the 
ever growing improvement of the na- 
tional avenues, as also the honest hand- 


| ling thereof, are facts which afford clear 


and obvious evidence of the fact that we 
are shaping an actual nationality with 
a structure and characteristics of 
own. In brief, we have done away with 


|the policy of violence and set the re-| 
public on solid foundations of progress, | 
| civilization and culture. 


Favorable Conditions 
In New World Noted 


It may be said that no citizen ever 


assumed the power of the United States | 
|of America under conditions as favorable 


as you, Most Excellent Mr. President, to 
bring to a happy outcome the work of 
spiritual rapproachment and _ interlock- 
ing of physical interests among all the 
nationalities that make the new world. 
Your visit to Central and South America 
which you inaugurated, for the greater 
honor of my country, with a visit to the 
port of Amapala in the Gulf of Fonseca, 
has cleared for you the way to the great 
understanding of human sympathy which 
you desire to bring about in the conti- 
nent. From it, consequences must fol- 
low of such an importance to the good 
relations of friendship betwen your 


powerful country and the rest of America | 


that they could not have been achieved 


in the course of many years through | 


mere diplomatic formulas. 


The peoples of the Western Hemi-)| 


shpere, although different in origin, are 
on the other hand so closely bound to one 
another by a community of interests, as- 
pirations and yearnings that it is safe 
to assert that they are together all turn- 
ing towards a common destiny. The 


ness to the continental solidarity which 
is based on the respect of all the States 
and the recognition of their absolute 
you. Therefore your presence at the 
head of the destinies of this great nation 
which in our days is the center of all the 
financial, political and commercial ac- 
tivities of the earth, brings to us the re- 
mem 


its |" 


brance of those grand days when in-| 


By War Department 


Designation of Aide in Office 
Of Assistant Secretary of 
War Is Included in 


Transfers. 





Because of increasing duties in the 
office of the Assistant Secretary of War, 
Patrick J. Hurley, Brig. Gen. George 
Van Horn Moseley has been transferred 
from the 1st Cavalry Division at El 
| Paso to the War Department at Wash- 
ington. 

The Department also announced Aug. 
23 the transfer of four other brigadier 
generals to new commands. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

Orders will be issued today (Aug. 24), 
for the following assignments of gen- 
eral officers: 

Brig. Gen. G. V. H. Moseley, from the 
1st Cavalry Division to the office of 
the Assistant Secretary’of War in Wash- 
ington. 

Brig. Gen. A. G. Lott, from the 8th 
Brigade to the command of the Ist 
Cavalry Division, Fort Bliss, Tex. 

Brig. Gen. LeRoy Eltinge, from the 
1st Cavalry Brigade, to the 14th 
Brigade, Fort Omaha, Nebr. 

Brig. Gen. H. S. Hawkins, from the 
14th Brigade to the 1st Cavalry Brigade, 
Fort Clark, Tex. 

Brig. Gen. G. H. Estes from Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo., to the 8th Brigade, Fort 
McPherson, Ga. 


To Serve As Aide. 
The detail of Brig. Gen. G. V. H. Mose-* 
|ley to the office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, Col. Patrick J.. Hurley, 
|has been made for the reason that the 
| statutory and delegated duties of the 
office of the Assistant Secretary of War 
have become so numerous and important 
that it is essential for him to have an 
executive with the rank of general of- 
ficer for the purpose of coordinating the 
various activities, conducting conferences 
with the numerous Chiefs of Bureaus and 
civilian components, and in preparing 
concrete and thorough analyses of the 
various important questions for decision 
of the Assistant Secretary of War. The 
position requires an officer who is 
thoroughly experienced and qualified in 
the great problems of procurement, in 
the administration of military affairs and 
in the special problems connected with 
the civilian components. . 
Record Is Cited. 

General Moseley is outstanding in all 
of these requirements. Throughout his 
service he has been distinguished for his 
jefficiency and professional attainments. 
During the World War he was charged 
| with the supply section of G. H. Q. and 
{thus obtained experience rarely afforded 
|an officer. He acquitted himself with 
notable distinction. Since the war he 
has been intimately associated with the 
|civilian components and in the conduct 
of training camps where his success has 
been well known. During the last five 
years he has commanded successively the 
Hawaiian Field Artillery Brigade and the 
Ist Cavalry Division, thus bringing 
him intimately into contact with troops 
and with the needs of the Military 
Establishment both in the continental 
United States and overseas. During the 
recent disturbances on the Mexican bor- 
|der his tact, sound judgment, resource- 
fulness and fearless assumption of re- 
sponsibility were responsible, in a large 
degree, for the lack of friction and the 
| favorable termination of the insurrection 
as it affected the border situation. His 
selection is regarded as a recognition of 
his past services and as an advancement 
to greater responsibilities. 














| 

| ternational justice found in your worthy 
|and unforgettable compatriot, the illus- 
|trious Mr. Cleveland, its most striking 
| expression. 

| The high spirit of equality and jus- 


|glory of establishing among them ties | tice which has always been the pride 
d|of love that are so strong and close as|of the American people, as also the in- 
| also to impart more and more effective-| tegrity and 


i rectitude of its eminent 
| magistrates, have kept and do now keep 
;my country on the firm stand of refer- 
|ring to its decision the most delicate 


|equality beore the law was reserved to| question that Honduras has pending in 


| the sphere of its international activities. 
|For our part, we cherish the hope that 
| the enlightened Government of Your 
| Excellency which on so many other oc- 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 
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Farmers Are Urged 
To Guard Against 
Hessian Wheat F 


Dr. Larrimer Points Out 
That Pest Is Still Pres- 
ent in Certain 
Sections. 





Although no serious outbreak of the 
Hessian wheat fly has occurred in the 
United States since 191%, due to com- 
bined efforts of the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy, Department of Agriculture, and the 
growers, farmers would be inviting dis- 
aster by neglecting control measures this 
fall, Dr. W. H. Larrimer, of the Bureau, 
stated Aug. 23 in an address over asso- 
ciated stations of the National Broad- 
casting Company. 

The fly is still present in certain sec- 
tions, and is only waiting for farmers 
to ahate preventive measures, Dr, Lar- 
rimer said. Outbreaks of the pest are 
to be expected at periodical intewvals of 
from five to seven years, he added, 
although the Bureau is hopeful of pre- 
venting serious damage through the-co- 
operation of farmers. 

The secret of control, he stated, is to 
time the seeding of wheat so that the 
young plants do not appear above: the 
ground until the adult flies, which live 
only a day, have hatched and died. 


The full text of Dr. Larrimer’s address, | 


as made public by the Bureau, follows: 
You have come to expect, whenever an 
entomologist is scheduled to talk in these 
programs, a dolcrous tale of heavy losses 
caused by some plant or animai pest. 


But today there is a different story to | 
tell; a story of how heavy losses have | 


been prevented by the combined efforts 
of crop growers. 

Since 1919—or for a period of 10 years 
—we have had no general outbreak of the 
Hessian fly causing serious losses to 
wheat: growers. 
caused losses running into hundreds of 
millions of dollars. We expected an out- 
break at periodical intervals running 
from five to seven: years. 

That is not to say that there has 
been no Hessian fly damage to wheat 
since 1919. There has. In some locali- 
ties outbreaks have occurred. But no 
widespread general outbreak is on rec- 
ord since 1919. There are two reasons 


for the local outbreak. One is that in| 


some localities abnormal conditions, prin- 
cipally climatic conditions, occasionally 
oo the fly and work against its con- 
trol. 
dividual farmer or a group of farmers 
in some locality may forget past damage 
from Hessian fly, decide that the insect 
has disappeared entirely, and fail to prac- 
tice the control methods. Such a lapse 
on the part of a few growers is just what 
the fly has been waiting for. Soon it ap- 
pears in damaging abundance throughout 
the whole locality. 
Constant Guard Urged. 

So today I appeal to you not to relax 
your vigilance this Fall, even though it 
has been years since the fly laid your 
wheat fields low. ‘ 

Over a large portion of the winter 
wheat belt the abundance of the fly is at 
low ebb; however, injurious infestation 
threatens early-sown wheat in. southern 
Pennsylvania, western Virginia, southern 
Indiana, southern Illinois, northern Ken- 
tucky, southern Tennessee, all of Mis- 
souri, southeastern Nebraska, central 
and northeastern Kansas, and north- 
eastern Oklahoma. In such sections, 
control measures “should be very care- 
fully practiced. 

You will remember that there are 
usually*two main generations of the fly 
each year—one in the Spring and one 
‘in the Fall. In each generation, it 
passes through four different forms, so 
entirely unlike in appearance as to con- 
fuse the average man. The fly itself is 
very small; only about one-tenth of an 
inch long—the body of an obscure dark 
color and formed much like a small mos- 
quito. The tiny, slightly reddish eggs 
are placed in the grooves of the upper 
surface of the young wheat leaves. When 
you look for them, allow sunlight to fall 
directly upon the infested leaf. The 
small larvae which hatch from these 
eggs crawl down to the base of the 
leaves and feed on the sap of the plant. 
At full growth they somewhat resemble 
grains of rice. From this stage they 
transform to the brown flaxseeds you 
find in the Summer and Winter months 
on infested wheat. 

The chief host plant of the Hessian 
fly is wheat, although rye and barley are 
also attacked; oats are never injured. 

Secret of Control Stated. 

The secret of control is to time the 
_ Seeding of wheat so that the young 
plants do not appear above the ground 
until the adult flies have emerged from 
their over-summering flaxseeds. The 
flies live only a day or two and, if they 
find no young wheat, die without finding 
suitable place to lay their eggs. 

To control the Hessian fly, therefore 
no new or expensive method is required; 
it is only necessary to appropriateiy time 
those operations that are usually prac- 
ticed in good wheat culture: 

Prepare a good seed-bed early and de- 
stroy so far as possible all volunteer 
wheat; 

Make sure that there is plenty of plant 
food available in the soil so that the 
young wheat plants may go into the Win- 
ter in good shape; 

Select good seed and, if necessary, 
treat it for disease; 

And last, and most important, sow on 
dates recommended for your locality. 
These dates may be obtained either from 
your State experiment station or direct 
from the Bureau of Entomology, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Farmers who observe these control 
practices will not only control the Hes- 
sian fly but will obtain the highest yields 
of the best quality wheat. 


’ 








Delegate Named to Attend 
Pan American Conference 


Col. Lawrence Martin, of the Library 
of Congress, will represent the United 


States at the First General Assembly | 


of the Pan American Institute of 
Geography and History at Mexico City, 
Sept. 16, the Department of State an- 
nounced Aug. 23. The Department’s 
statement follows in full text: 

The President has approved the 
designation of Col. Lawrence Martin of 
the Library of Congress as a delegate 
on the part of the United States to 
the First General Assembly of the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and 
History to be held on Sept. 16, next, at 
Mexico City. 

Col. Martin is replacing Dr, Raye R. 
Platt of the American Geographical So- 
ciety of New York, who was previously 
appointed a delegate, but who is un- 
able to attend the meeting. 
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More Business and Greater Efficiency Plans for Meeting 
Given as Results of Farm Cooperatives 


m Said to Be 


Cooperative marketing has become a 
permanent factor in modern agriculture, 
reflecting steadily increasing gains in 
both volume of business and efficiency of 
management, according to a statement 
made public Aug. 23 by the division of 
cooperative marketing, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economies. 

The review was prepared by Chris L. 
Christensen, formerly principal agricul- 
tural economist of the division, who has 
recently been appointed secretary of the 
Federal Farm Board. 

Total business done through 11,400 
farmers’ cooperatives reporting to the 
Deparjment. was $2,300,000,000 during 
1927, and was larger in 1928, Mr. 
Christensen states. Over 2,000,000 Farm- 
ers in the United States are members 
|of one or more cooperative associations, 
he added. 

The development of successful coop- 
erative systems of marketing center on 
five principal features, Mr. Christensen 
finds. These he gave as_ educational 
work among farmers, and farm boys and 
girls; standardization of grades, packing 
and trade practices; increased operating 
efficiency, with a reduction of unit cost 
in production; adaptation of business 
| practices to both producers and the mar- 
| ket; and unity within each industry or 


|}commodity branch of agriculture. 


Outlook for Year 
|Considered Favorable 
The outlook for 1929 is especially fa- 





cooperative organization is steadily in- 
creasing, and the movement is winning 
the support of more and more farmers. 

The full text of Mr. Christensen’s 
statement, as made public by the Bu- 
;reau, follows: 

Farmers’ cooperatives made progress 
during 1928. To those who are in touch 
| with the movement in its nation-wide as- 
pects, this progress is more’ than en- 
couraging. It indicates that cooperative 
|organization is now a permanent, factor 
in medern agriculture. The total busi- 
ness of 11,400 farmers’ associations en- 
|gaged in marketing and purchasing, of 
| which the division of cooperative mar- 
| keting of the United States Department 
of Agriculture has record, was $2,300,- 
000,000 during 1927 and was larger dur- 
ing 1928. Over 2,000,000 farmers in 
the United States are members of one 
r more cooperative associations. 
Volume of business, however, is only 
one measure of the success of the co- 
How well this 


|operative organizations. 


|business was carried on is even more} 


|important than how large it was. From 
the point of view of gains in efficiency 
'and general stability, progress of the 
|cooperative organizations is even more 
|striking. The cooperatives of 1928 were 
incomparably better managed business 
| organizations than those of 10 years ago. 
|The farmers in 1928 had a better com- 
prehension of marketing problems and 
a better understanding of the aims and 
possibilities of cooperation than they had 
in 1918. In our contacts, in the division 
of cooperative marketing, with managers 
and officials of cooperative associations, 
we have definite evidence that they are 
gaining a clearer comprehension of their 
problems and that cooperative business 
is being carried on more and more in ac- 
cordance with carefully developed plans 
land less and less by rule-of-thumb meth- 
ods and guesswork. 


Local, Marketing 
Performed Efficiently 


In addition to wide instruction in co- 
operative marketing and _ purchasing 
through public schools, universities, es- 
say contests, Farm Bureau extension 
work and farmers’ schools, there has 
been a better understanding of the im- 
portance of the local association as a 


Not only can local functions of assem- 
|bling, grading, packing or 
and shipping be performed economically 
by these local organizations, but they 
serve as a concrete link between the 
farmer and the marketing agency. They 
give him a first-hand knowledge of the 


he is connected and serve as training 
schools for farm leadership. 

Farm products are graded and packed 
| better today than ever before. 
this improvement has resulted from the 
{operations of cooperative associations. 


order to avoid inequalities among mem- 
bers. It follows from the practice of 
grading and pooling that each member 
is paid in accordance with the grade and 
quality of the product that ‘he delivers. 
This, in itself, is of tremendous impor- 
tance in encouraging better production 
practices and better handling of the 
| product from the farm to the market. 
As a concrete example, Land O’Lakes 
Creameries, Inc., has improved and 
standardized the quality ef butter manu- 
factured by the 425 local creameries that 
are members of this federation. Three 
of these creameries was of sufficiently 
high quality to be sold under “Land 
O’Lakes” brand, which is placed only 
on sweet-cream butter scoring 93 points 
or higher. 


high standards maintained 
O’Lakes butter. The Land O’Lakes 
Creameries have brought about this im- 
provement by educational work and by 


taining this high quality. But Land 
O’Lakes Creameries has done more than 
this. It has returned to the creameries 


for butter of high quality. Education 
is all very well, but unless a farmer can 
obtain the premium which the market is 
willing to pay for his product of superior 
quality it must be admitted that he has 
little incentive to go to the additional 
|expense and trouble necessary to obtain 
'this quality. The successful cooperative 
associations have definitely and perma- 
nently raised the quality and grade of 
the product which they handle, becadse 
| they have returned to their members’ the 


to pay for these products. 
Marketing Expenses 


Undergo Reductions 

As they have gained in experience and 
strength, the cooperative associations 
have been able to make material say- 
jings in marketing expenses and have 
| been able to eliminate wastes in market- 


| 


farmer. A large part of the savings 


arise from the volume of business which 
| 





jorganizations. Savings that arise from 


vorable, he states, because knowledge of | 


unit of a large marketing organization. | 


processing | 


operations of the cooperative with which} 


Much of | 


The system of pooling adopted by most | 
associations makes grading necessary in; 


years ago only 51 per cent of the output | 


In 1927, 72 per cent of the! 
total output of these creameries met the | 
for Land} 


a system of inspection which assists the | 
creameries and the dairymen in main-| 


and to the farmers market premiums | 


premiums which the market is willing! 


ing which formerly were a burden on the | 


is handled by the large-scale cooperative | 


Permanent Factor in Modern 


Methods of 


Agriculture. 


large volume of business may be ob- 
tained, of course, by private marketing 
agencies. However, because they are 
farmers’ organizations, the cooperative 
associations are able to obtain, on an 
average, a larger volume of business 
than privately owned competitors. Many 
instances might be cited where a coop- 


erative has handled, at material reduc- | 


tions in costs, business which was for- 
merly carried on by possibly 10 or more 
independent dealers. 

There are also available many con- 


crete examples of material reductions in | 


marketing costs. A reduction in pack- 
ing charges of approximately 10 cents 
per box was one of the first benefits to 
jthe orange growers who organized the 
|California Fruit Growers’ Exchange. 


| Three Pacific Coast poultry associations, | 


|five years ago, organized a cooperative 
agency to represent them in the New 
| York market. In 1927, these three asso- 


|ciations sold over 1,200,000 cases of eggs | 


|through this agency, at a cost of less than 
| 24 cents a case. Formerly it cost them 
|60 cents a crate to market eggs in the 
| East through a broker. 

| Reduction in marketing costs, impor- 


|tant as they are, are only a small part of | 


| the possible services of cooperative mar- 
|keting associations. Systematic distri- 
bution, the development of new markets 
and new uses for the product, the manu- 
facture in some cases of low-grade prod- 
ucts into by-products, and the use of ad- 
vertising and other -merchandising' aids 
!in marketing are some of the accomplish- 
ments of the large-scale cooperative as- 
sociations. A number of small compet- 
ing marketing agencies inevitably means 
waste and inefficiency, price cutting and 
the attendant glutting of markets already 
over-supplied. Control of marketing by 
a few strong organizations representing 
the grower has generally resulted in more 
systematic distribution and the obtaining 
of maximum returns under existing 
economic conditions for the product 
which they handled. 


Maryland Association 


Has General Membership 

What control of the marketing situa- 
tion by a cooperative means to the pro- 
ducer is well illustrated by the Mary 
land State Dairymen’s Association. This 
association comes close to the 100 per 
cent sign-up which is the goal of all co- 
operative officials. 
power to unduly increase prices to con- 
sumers. On the contrary, its officials be- 


and the consumer are best served by a 
moderate stable price, which will give 
the efficient dairyman a profit and yet 
will not bring milk from distant regions 
|to compete with that produced locally. 

For more than two years, dairymen 
supplying the Baltimore market have 
received, during every month of the 
year, a price of 33 cents per gallon for 
milk sold as fluid milk. If a dairyman 
| knows what his production will be, he 
may know what his income will be this 
month and next month. 

One fundaniental reason for the con- 
tinued development of cooperative mar- 
keting is that it offers, under present 
conditions, the most practical means of 
coordinating production and marketing. 
Marketing problems in agriculture can 
not be separated from production. In 
fact, they grow out of production prob- 
lems. If -it were possible’ to reach the 
ideal state under which we could obtain 
an adequate, but not excessive, supply 
of farm products of. desirable quality, 
graded and packed according to known 
| standards,: marketing would become a 
relatively simple process. It could be 
carried on successfully by any agency, 
whether cooperatively or privately 
owned. which handled a reasonably large 
volume of business and operated with 
modern efficiency. 


Agencies Work 


Under Handicaps 
| But such 
found in agriculture. Supply varies from 
year to year and from month to month 
and is seldom coordinated with demand. 
There are wide variations in the quality, 
size and shape of farm products, and 
standardization is obtained only by close 
attention to details. Consequently, 
agencies marketing agricultural products 
are working under handicaps of uncer- 
tain supplies and lack of year-to-year 
uniformity in quality. Farmer-owned 
and controlled cooperative associations 
are more tha: mere distributing agencies, 
|for they also serve to link the farmer 
with his market. Unless a farmer is a 
member of the organization that markets 
his products, he has little or no contact 
with market problems and little or no 
conception of the kind, quality and quan- 
tity of farm products which the market 
demands. He is frequently unwilling to 
|cooperate with the private dealer. Fur- 
thermore, as has been mentioned already, 
junder the cooperative system he usually 
|receives market premiums for quality, 
while under a noncooperative system he 
seldom receives-such premiums. Hence, 
the member of a cooperative has an 
economic motive for improving his pro- 


| 





not have. Consequently, the cooperative 
associations, in so far as they have de- 
veloped to the point where they are akle 
to offer the farmer a complete marketing 
service, are coordinating production and 
marketing. ' 
The trend toward 


centralization is 





tive marketing and purchasing associa- 
tions handling the same commodities are 
|joining together into commodity trade 
organizations. Today 44 of the largest 
cooperative associations handling milk, 
butter, cheese and other dairy products 
are linked together in the National Milk 
Producers Federation. Within the past 
year, several of the leading wool coopera- 
tives have formed the National Wool 
Marketing Council. Thirteen of the live- 
stock terminal cooperative agencies are 
working together in the National Live- 
stock Producers Association. This trend 
of cooperatives within the various com- 
modity groups is indicative of the prog- 
ress being made toward greater co- 
operation among the cooperatives them- 
selves, 


National Educational 


Enterprise Undertaken 

The linking together of certain mar- 
keting functions through overhead 
agencies for the centralized control of 
| selling, directing distribution to market. 
and grading and packing according to 
uniform standards increases the effec- 
tiveness of the local cooperative associa- 
|tion. The State-wide cotton associations 
making up the American Cotton Grow- 
ers Exchange this year have taken steps 
| to haye all sales made by branch offices 





It does not use its} 


lieve that the welfare of the producer | 


ideal conditions are seldom } 


duction practices which other farmers do | 


illustrated by the way in which coopera- | 


On Armament Said 





INDEX 
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New Method of Mechanical Milking . 
Declared to Reduce Cost of Production 





To Be Progressing | Process Is Said to Give: Cleaner Product and to Require 
Less Labor by Operatives. 


Reports That Agreement Had 
Been Reached With Great 
Britain on Navies 
Are Denied. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
| progress has been made in the establish- 
ment of those principles. They have not, 
however, been completed. It is prema- 
ture, therefore, to state that anything 
in the nature of an agreement has been 
reached. 


Principles Discussed. 


The discussions are being devoted to 
| the principles that should guide the con- 
\ference so as to prepare the confer- 
jence along the lines in which the. con- 
ference should follow. 
'conclusion is out of place. 
| sions are on broad principles. The Ad- 
|ministration is hopeful of the results. 
There has not yet been concluded the 
|discussions that have been in progress 
with the British government. It will be 
| necessary to confer with the other naval 
powers. This is a problem that requires 
many stages of development. 
eral way, encouraging progress is be- 
ing made. 


that an agreement had been reached are 
|premature. So far there has only been 
discussions of the principles to govern. 
|Much progress has been made, but it 
lis an error to state that an accord has 
|been reached. 
| just been devoted to discussions and the 


|discussions have been brought to a 
proper state, but they are a slow process 
jand the United States and Great Britain 
are making encouraging progress. 


Italy Abolishes Entry Fees 
At All Public Buildings 


The Italiah government has announced 
its decision to abolish all entrance fees 
to galleries and public buildings, accord- 
ing to a dispatch received by the De- 
partment of State from the American em- 
bassy in Rome. This step is prompted 
by a desire to further interlectual in- 
tercourse, according to information ob- 
tained at the Department of State 
| Aug. 23. 


Investigation by Senate 
Of Banking System Favored 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
stocks and other transactions of a specu- 
lative character, either through the in- 
| troduction of term settlements or other- 
wise; 

“The classification of loans to brokers 
by members of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and the purposes for which such 
loans are used, particularly in connection 
with new issues; 

“The different types of trading on the 
stock exchange and the scope of each, as 
well as the extent of so-called ‘short 
sales’ and the relative degree of concen- 
tration in ‘pool’ stocks; 

“Whether or not chain banking and 
branch banking are being developed and 
the effect and qualities of these types 
of banking; 

“Whether the effect of the direct dis- 
counting of member-bank notes by re- 
serve banks has proven harmful; ; 

“Whether the merger or consolidation 
of large financial institutions is bene- 
ficial or whether such mergers or con- 
solidations should be restricted.” 


‘Farm Board Confers 
On Fruit Marketing 





Meeting Held With Represent- 


atives of Cooperatives. 





Representatives of the United Growers 
of America, an grganization of coopera- 
tives to market fruit and vegetables, 
met with the Federal Farm Board Aug. 
23 in a short session. Among those who 
appeared before the Board were William 
M. Jardine, former Secretary of Agricul- 
|ture, and Julius Barnes, president of the 
|United States Chamber of Commerce. 


Both are officers of the United Growers. 

It had been announced previously at 
the Board’s offices that the United 
Growers would not present their pro- 
gram until after Labor Day. Mr. Jar- 
dine stated orally after the meeting that 
| details of what was presente! by his 
organization probably would be made 
public later by the Board. 

Further consideration by the Board 
is expected to be delayed a few days 
because five members are going to Chi- 
cago to meet with the organization com- 
mittee of the Farmers National Grain 
Corporation, it was added. 


operated by the exchange instead of by 
each association independently, as here- 
tofore, A partial merger of two large 
butter-marketing associations also pro- 
| vides for similar centralization of sales. 
The farmers’ elevators are interested in 
the development of ierminal sales agen- 
cies. The livestock vroducers, of course, 
have made tremendous progress in this 
direction—the combined business of 25 
| cooperative agencies in the terminal live- 
|. stock markets exceeded $300,000,000 dur- 
jing 1928. ; 

During the last four years, agricul- 
tural cooperative associations in all sec- 
| tions of the United States and the gen- 
/eral farm organizations have worked to- 
gether in a national educational enter- 
prise—the American Institute of Co- 
|operation. Within the last few months, 
the agricultural cooperative associations, 
through their commodity group organi- 
zations, have been considering and de- 
veloping plans for s national organiza- 
tion of agricultural cooperatives which 
will assist in coordinating those market- 
|ing problems which are of interest to 
all farmers’ business organizations. 
| Through this central body, the coopera- 
tives would be able to deal with protec- 
tive, educational, legislative and other 
similar matters of common interest to 
agricultural cooperative associations. 

A review of 1928 shows that the co- 
operative form of business is peculiarly 
well adapted to the farming industry. It 
is inherently sound, and definite progress 
is being made in applying better business 
methods to the production and market- 
|ing of farm products through coopera- 
| tive associations, 





Therefore, any | 
The discus- | 


In a gen- | 


The stories in the morning newspapers | 


The conferences have | 


| Administration is hopeful of the result. | 
Announcement will be made when the | 





A new mechanical milking device, with 
a stationary milk container located be- 


tween two stalls, promises materially to 


reduce the cost and labor of miik pro- 
duction, in addition to producing a 
cleaner product, the Department of Ag- 
|riculture announced Aug. 23 in connec- 
\tion with experiments at the Depart- 
| ment’s dairy in Beltsville, Md. The De- 
partment’s statement follows in fuil text: 

The new method was originated by R. 

R. Graves, who is in charge of. dairy 
cattle feeding, breeding, and management 
|investigations in the Bureau of Dairy 
| Industry. : 

Briefiy, the system consists of a me- 
|chanical milking unit of standard make; 
| but instead of the usual portable recep- 
tacle for the milk, it is drawn into a sta- 
tionary container located between two 
Stalls and somewhat above the cows. The 
receptacle is of unbreakable glass and is 
suspended from a weighing mechanism. 
|Its transparency makes the rate of milk- 


ling visible to the operator at all times, | 


both by the amount of milk in the re- 
|eeptacle and by the weight registered by 
the scale. - 

| When the milk ceases to flow into the 
lreceptacle, the operator records the 
weight of the milking and opens a valve 
which permits the milk to be drawn from 
the bottom of the container through a 
sanitary pipe line to a large vacuum 
tank in the dairy house nearby. 


Contact of Milk 
With Air Prevented 


Thus the milk reaches the dairy house 
| without having come in contact with the 
air, human hands, or any other contamlI- 
inating agency. No milk is spilled on 
the floor to attract flies; in fact, no milk 
lis in sight except that in the vacuum- 
| tight glass receptacle. E f 

Sterilization of the mechanical equip- 
ment is accomplished quickly and easily 
| by running cbld water from the dairy 
jhouse back through the pipe line, the 
| glass receptacle, and out of the teat eups 
into the gutter. This is followed by hot 
| water and then steam. ; 
| A reduction in labor is effected with 
| this system in a number of ways. The 
| milk is drawn to the dairy house au- 
| tomatically and there is no handling of 
| buckets cr other milking utensils. Nor 
| is it necessary to strip the cows to finish 
milking. The udder is massaged while 
| the teat cups are still in place, ‘and the 
transparency of the glass receptacle 
permits the operator to see when the cow 
is giving no more milk. * One operator 
can handle three or four milking units, 
| milking three or four cows at the same 
| time. 

At the Department farm: one man 
| does -all the milking with three units 





| 


adjoining stall and milking started 
again, 

From the rear of the stalls the op- 
jerator raises the gates to let out the 
jcow after milking is finished, and an- 
other steps in to take her place. It is 
interesting to note how readily the cows 
learn the procedure and’ return to their 


right barns. 


\labor incident to milking but favors 
the production of a cleaner product, Mr. 
Graves says. 
jtank can be cooled as it enters the tank, 


|in the same tank. 

| It is possible, he says, to go a step 
\farther and bottle the milk under 
vacuum, using the principles now com- 
{monly employed in canning fruits and 
|vegetables. Milk thus handled would 
|make the entire journey from cow to 
|consumer without contact with the air 
juntil opened for use. 





| Process Is Declared 
'To Yield Cleaner Milk 


| Tests of the bacterial content of the 
milk produced under this new system, 
made by the division of market milk in- 
| vestigations, have shown some remark- 
|ably low counts. Over a five months’ 
| period, the average bacterial content, as 
| taken from the glass containers, was 3,- 
460 per cubic centimeter, and from the 
vacuum tank 3,780 per cubic centimeter. 

On four days of this period the milk 
| Was pastuerized in the vacuum tank at 
|145 degrees for 30 minutes; the aver- 
|age bacterial count of ‘the raw milk in 


land after pasteurization and cooling it 


|was 55 per cubic centimeter, indicating 
|a very high efficiency for pasteurization 
|under this system. 





Plans for Minority Action 


On Tariff Bill Discussed 


i [Continued from Page 1.] 

|law should be changed to have the Com- 
{mission make its reports to Congress 
rather than to the President, who now 
exercises flexible powers. The Commis- 
sion, the minority believes, should make 
its reports to Congress so that Congress 
can write new rates accordingly. 


mestic value as the basis for ad valorem 
percentages, a proposal of Senator Reed 
| (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, which the Com- 
| mittee majority has adopted, was termed 
| by Senator Simmons a plan “just about 
|as objectionable as the Smoot sliding 
| scale, which would open the door to just 
|as much manipulation and introduce a 





YEARLY 


The new system not only reduces the | 


The milk in the vacuum | 


lor itcan be pasteurized and then cooled | 


|the tank before pasteurization was 3,590 | 


_ 


Employment of Jnited States or do- | 


|}and has milked 29 cows three times a 


| day and 25 cows twice a day in a total | duty to be collected.” 
| period of 5% hours. The milking is; Under the plan accepted by the ma- 
| done in :. special barn equipped with the | jority, the Tariff Commission would con- 
| three milking units and stalls for six| vert to new percentages for application 
| cows. |to the domestic value of imports, the 
| The cows enter from the feeding barns| prevalent ad valorem rates levied against 
{on either side of the milking barn, pass|the foreign value and report these to 
into their proper stalls from the rear, | Congress by Jan. 1, 1932, for Congres- 
stop to be milked, and when finished pass| sional action before they would become 
forward and out to return to the feed- | effective. 
i No time is wasted in tying | “Direction of a mere report to Con- 
or fastening the cows. They are de-| gress is not so objectionable,” asserted 
tained by movable gates hanging in|Senator Simmons, “but for the Commis- 
front of each stall. Ags soon as one cow|sion to fix rates for use to ratify or re- 
| has been milked, the teat cups are taken| ject, is objectionable. Let the Commis- 
off, the milk is drawn from the glass|sioners report the facts and Congress 
receptacie in about 22 seconds, and the | then fix the rates.” > 
| teat cups are placed on the cow in the! Senztor Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chair- 





| ing barn. 





| greater element of uncertainty as to the 
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Acreage of Forests ' 


Burned This Year 
~ In West Increases 


Estimates Are That Fire 
_ Has Covered Approxi- 
mately 300,000 
Acres. 


| 
| 








A conservative estimate plaves the 
|area burned in western national for- 
ests from Jan. 1 to Aug. 20 at 280,000 
acres, it was announced orally on Aug. 
| 23 in the Department of Agriculture, on 
the basis of -the latest telegraphic re- 
ports to the Forest Service. 

The area burned is not unusually 
large, it was stated, but was an inerease 
over the same period of last year, for 
which no accurate records are available. 

Actual figures to Aug. 20, it was ex- 
plained, have not been as yet received 
from the large fires in northern Idaho 
| and western Montana. When the com- 

plete returns come in, it was stated, the 
| area burned over to Aug. 20 may be 
| found to exceed 300,000 acres. 

Some Signs of Relief. 

Fires in the West, the Department an- 
| nounced, are continuing, although there 
| are some signs of relief. Although there 

is no rain yet, the Department said, the 

weather is cooler and the humidity 
| higher. The fire in California, it was 
| stated, is worse. 

Of the amount burned over to Aug. 20, 
it was explained. 130,000 acres were in 


Washington and Oregon, mostly in 
Washington; and 62,000 acres were in 
California. National forests in Minne- 


sota and Arkansas, it was pointed’ out, 
‘are not included in the figures for the 
West. A serious fire has just broken 
out in Arkansas, it was announced. 
Amount of national forest land 
burned over to Aug. 10, according to in- 
formation received in the Department 
of Agriculture, consisted of 240,000 
acres. The remainder of the 280,000 
| acres was burned over between Aug. 10 
and Aug. 20. Burned land reported to 
the Forest Service, it was explained in 
the Department, includes both govern- 
mental and private lands within the 
boundaries of the national forests. 


|The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Aug. 23, 1929. 


| 





9:15 a. m.—The new Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, James C. Roop, 
called to discuss budget matters. j 

10 a..m.—The Attorney General, Wil- 


jJiam D. Mitchell, called. Subject of 
conference not announced. 

10:30'a. m. to 12 m—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings 
are held regularly on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days of each week.) 

12:30 p. m.—The Assistant Secretary 
| of Commerce for Aeronautics, William P. 
MacCracken’ jr., called to discuss a rou- 
tine departmental matter. 

3:30 p. m.—The President: left for a 
week-end trip to his fishing preserve on 
the Rapidan: River in Virginia. 
man of the Committee on Finance, .an- 
nounced that notices had been sent to 
all Committee members for a full Com- 
mittee meeting the morning of Sept. 4, 
the day set for the Senate to begin con- 
sideration of the new bill. At this time, 
with the minority present, the Commit- 
|tee will vote formerly on _ reporting 
| the measure as it has been prepared by 
| the majority. 
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Taxation 


Presented HEREIN, BEING 


AvuTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 
THe Unite States DalLy 


\ PuBLIsHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: SATURDAY, AUGUST 24, 1929 


Joint Tenancy Claims 


Cost of Realty to Joint Tenants Is Basis 
For Computing Gain on Sale by Survivor 


> 


Appeals 


Government Is Found Not-to Be Liable 
For Damage Cause by Army in War 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


__ Later Value Rejected 
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The question discussed herein is the 
basis of determining gain or loss on 
property held by a husband and wife as 
joint tenants and situated in Illinois, 
when sold by the surviving spouse. 


Comptroller General Rules That Claim for Property De- 
struction in Philippines Cannot Be Sustained. 


hands of the survi 


> sicpiaidtbanbintenciasoae 
be wrested ‘by ‘the tne’ who becomes such | OWNnership Is Found 
survivor, or the creator of the charge re- Not to Have Change a 
ge 


leases his estate to a cotenant, who, as re- 
No Transfer Effected in Extin- 


leasee, accepts, with that part of the estate, 
the charge inhering therein by his own act. 
* . 
‘guishment of Interest of 
Cotenant. 


Losses resulting: from operations of 
the Afherican Army during warfare im- 
poses no legal liability on the United 
States, in view of decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, the 
Comptroller General, J. R. McCarl, has 
held in denying a 28-year-old claim re- 
sulting from the bombardment of certain 
property in the Philippine Islands dur- 
ing the insurrection movement in 1900. 

Mr. McCarl held that the claim, which 
was filed by three Philippine residents, 
involved a principle stated by the Court 
in denying certain claims for damages 
growing out of the Civil War which the 
claimants had sought to have adjudicated 
by Congress. 
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injury of private property in battle, or 
in the bombardment of cities and towns, 
and in many other ways in the war, had 
to be borne by the sufferers alone as 
one of its consequences. 


| Necessities of War 
Called for Destruction 


“Whatever would embarass or impede 
the advance of the enemy, as the break- 
ing up of roads, or the burning of 
bridges, or would cripple and defeat 
him, as destroying his means of sub- 
sistence, were lawfully ordered by the 
commanding general. Indeed, it was his 
anaes duty to ~~ “rages —- 

tea tion. e necessities of the war calle 
Decisions | ‘The full text of the decision dated Aug.|for and justified this. The safety of 
| 19 follows: |the state in such cases overrides all 
—of the— | Josefa Fernandez viuda de Onandia, | considerations of pore loss. _ 

. |Jose Manuel Onandia jr., and Maria| Populi is then, in truth, suprema lex. 
Board of Tax | Josefa Onandia requested July 29, 1929,| . “These views are sustained in treatises 
‘review of settlement No. 0235816, dated|©f text-writers, by the action of Con- 
Appeals |Dec. 17, 1928, wherein was disallowed |8tess, and by the language of judicial 
\their claim for $25,000 as reimbursement | ttibunals. Respublica v. Sparhawk, 1 
ae ifor the alleged lo _|Dall. 357; Parham v. The Justices, 9 

| Z ss and damage to prop B 

Promulgated August 23, 1929. |erty of Jose Manuel and Nicolas Onandia | Ge0. 341; Taylor v. Nashville & Chat- 

Decisions marked (*) have been |at Legaspi, Albay, P. I., on or before Jan. | t@nooga Railroad, 6 Coldwell, 646; Mayor 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- | 23, 1900, resulting from bombardment | Y- Lord, 18 Wend. 126. Nati 
peals as involving new principles |by American gunboats. The claim was Vattel, in his Law of Nations, speaks 
and will be printed in full tet |disallowed on the ground that the. loss |0f damages sustained by individuals in 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- |and damage resulted from active warfare | W8T as of two kinds—those done by the 
scribers who are interested in any and that the United States was not liable | State and those done by the enemy. And 
decision not so designated should after mentioning those done by the state 


In conveying his jnterest to a stranger, 
a joint tenant like a tenant in common, 
must do so by deed of grant with words 
of inheritance if it is intended to pass an 
estate in fee. Whereas, in conveying to 
his cotenant, .. release is rot only sufficient, 
but is the propgr form of making such 
conveyance, nor nec” there be any words 
of inheritance in the same, since the ene 
to whom the conveyance is made, is already 
seized .f the estate as a whole, and it is 
only necessary to extinguish the right of 
his cotenant in order to invest him with 

jest exclusive ownership of the entire 


| acquired should belong exclusively to the | 
survivor. This arrangement was ‘put 
into effect more than 20 years before 
the brother’s death. * * * The sisters’s 
rights then accrued, andgthe one-half did 
/not pass to her by succession from him, 
|but by reason of her contract of puts | 

reau of In-| And in 2 Tiffany, Real Property, sec- | a the circumstances, no col- 
The General Counsel, Bu ond edition, pages 625, 628, 629, it is chase nder cums + 
ternal Revenue, lays down the rule that | otto; lateral inheritance tax was chargeable. 
the basis to be used is the cost of sweht 1. the case of 4 joint tenancy “all the | THe theory of joint tenancies outlined 
property to the husband and wife. The [tenants have tepstinr, in the theory = the | above obtains in Illinois, where the real 

sag law, but one estate in the land and this ; ; " 

full text of the memorandum opinion | oui te each tenant owns conjointly with the | °S*#te in the instant case was located. 
follows: In Erwin v. Felter (283 Ill, 36, 119 N. 


{other cotenants. All the joint tenants * * * : 
An opinion is requested as to the | constitue for some purpose but ope tenant, | E., 926), a mother deposited money in a} 
bank to be payable either to herself or 


. : : ‘or, as it has been more specifically stated, 

m e P 

roper a 7” — oe leach joint tenant is regarded as tenant of id h : f 

profit from the sale by a s os |the whole for purposes of tenure and sur-|to the daughter or to the survivor 0 

tenant of real property locate IN | vivorship, while for purposes of alienation | either. The court said: 

Tilinois. “The form of the certificates indicates | 
an intention to create a joint tenancy in 


jand forfeiture each has an undivided share 
ired Property | 
Couple Acquire P ‘the money. A joint tenancy is not con- 


jenly. [The author’ then states in a note 
As Joint Tenants fined to real estate, but may exist in per- 


|that “this is apparently the meaning of 

| the statement in the books that each tenant 

|holds ‘per my et per tout,’ whether ‘my’ 
" . *,|sonal property * * * The mother and 
On May —, 1920, the ——, = her daughter were equally entitled to with- 
—— eee cal 50 oar et in draw the entire deposit. Each held dur- 
ollars. Each contribute 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


estate. (Italics supplied.) beginning of the tenancy. It follows | 
that the inheritance tax provision that | 
for inheritance tax purposes, only, a 
joint tenancy shall be treated as though 
it were something different from what it 
is, and as though the decedent had done 
something he did not do (i. e., had de- 
vised or bequeathed an interest in the 
property to the survivor), can not affect | 
Federal tax laws. 


State Act Does Not Affect | 
Federal Tax Laws | 


There ‘are occasional court decisions in 
which the view appears to be taken that | 
because of the right of a joint tenant | 
to sever the tenancy and convey, inter | 





| means ‘half,’ or whether it means ‘nothing’ 

—a matter on which there has been a con- | therefor. 

flict of opinion.” ] 
* 


* ing their joint lives subject to this right 


the purchase price, and the property was 


conveyed to them by a deed providing 
that they should take ‘the title as joint 
tenants and not as tenants In common. 
On Apr. —, 1923, the taxpayer’s husband 
died. In 1926 the taxpayer sold the 
property, and used as a_ basis, in de- 
termining the taxable profit, 50 per cent 
of the original cost of the real estate 
plus 50 per cent of the fair market value 
at the date of her husband’s death. 


It is contended on the one hand that 
the basis is the total original cost of the 
property, reliance being placed on I. T. 
1635 (C. B. II-1, 19), which reads as 
follows: 

“The basis to be used in the case of a 
sale by the surviving spouse of property 
held by the husband and wife as tenants 
by the entirety is the same as if the 
surviving spouse had alone owned the 

roperty from the date of its acquisition 
y the husband and wife.” 

On the other hand, it is contended 
that this ruling is wrong on principle; 
and that, even if it is right, it has no 
application to the instant case, because 
tenancy by the entirety is not recognized 
in Mlinois, where the real estate is lo- 
cated. 

It is true that tenancy by the entirety 
has not been recognized in IHinois since 
the enactment, in 1861, of the married 
woman’s act. A conveyance to husband 
and wife as joint tenants, and not as 


This doctrine of survivorship appears to 
be the result of, or at least associated with, 
the theory that the joint tenants together 
own but one estate, a theory which, rigidly 
applied, would recognize no distinct interest 
in one to pass on his death to his heirs or 
devisees, his claim being, as against the 
others, merely extinguished in that case. 

* * 


Somewhat analogous to the doctrine of | 


survivorship, and like it based on the 
theoretical nature of a joint tenancy, is the 
rule that in the case of a devise to two or 
more persons, in such form or under such 
circumstances as otherwise to make them 
joint tenants, if it is ineffective as to one 
* ** the devise is effective in favor of the 
other person or persons * * * they taking 
the whole. And the same rule applies in 
the case of a conveyance inter vivos to 
two or more persons as joint tenants, 
which is for any reason not effective in 
favor of one of such persons. [Italies 
supplied. ] 


Survivor Takes Property 
By Original Grant 


In Smith v. Douglas County (254 Fed., 
244), writ of error dismissed for want 
of jurisdiction’ (253 U. S., 474), it was 
held that a surviving joint tenant takes 
| the property, not by gift, bequest, devise, 
or inheritance, but under the original 
grant; and that, consequently, a Ne- 
braska statute imposing a tax on lega- 
cies, inheritances, and gifts made in con- 


in the other, and upon the death of either 
|the other held by the same title under the 
instrument creating the joint tenancy, The 
right of each party to receive from the 
bank payment of the money was the same 
and vested at the time the bank issued the 
certificates. 


vivos, an undivided interest to a stranger,| write to the Inquiry Division, The 





for purposes of alienation and forfeiture, 
but for purposes of tenure as well. It is 


the tenants hold “by the half,” not only | 


not denied that, in the ‘absence of such | 


a severance, 


the survivor takes the whole, | 
No greater right accrucd by |but the death of the decedent appears | 


the death of either party, but the right |to be regarded as constituting, not a mere | 


|while that which had cxisted in the de- 
creased ceased. There was therefore noth- 
ing in the nature-of a testamentary dis- 
position of the property: no gift to take 
effect at the donor’s death. Whatever 
right Mrs. Erwin [the daughter] had in the 
money was acquired from the certificates.” 
[Italics supplied.] 

| It is true that under the Illinois in- 
|heritance tax statute, which imposes a 
|tax upon the transfer of property, it is 
specifically provided that the right of 
the surviving joint tenant to the whole 
property shall be “deemed” a taxable 
|“transfer”’; but the statute, itself, as 
| well as Illinois cases decided since this 
jinheritance tax provision was enacted 
(1919), show that that provision does 
not purport to change the nature of the 
tenancy itself, or state that there ac- 
jtually is a transfer from the decedent 
joint tenant to the survivor, but merely 
{provides that the situation shall be 
treated as though there were a tenancy 
|in common, and as though the deceased 
tenant had tansferred his interest to 
the survivor by will. The provision 
j}reads as follows (Smith-Hurd Illinois 


already existing in the survivor continued falling away of his interest, but as a| 


transfer of his interest to the survivor. | 


This theory was recently adopted by the 
Board of Tax Appeals with respect to 
the law of Michigan in the case of Sophia 


eral view. 


v. Robertson (1910) (183 Fed., 711, cer- 
tiorari denied, 220 U. S. 616). In that 
{ease the war revenue act of June 13, 
11898 (ch. 448, 30 Stat., 464), provided 
}that a tax should be 
;“* * * any personal property or in- 
|terest therein 
| grant, bargain, sale, or gift, made or in- 


* * * * * 


to any person 


trict Court for the Eastern Division of 
the Northern District of Illinois, and 
held that under a written instrument 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh | 
Circuit, reversed the United States Dis-;| 


With respect to the law generally, the | 
Board relied on the case of United States | 


imposed upon | 
transferred by deed, | 


tended to take effect in possession or | 
!enjoyment after the death of the grantor 
aE ” | 


Weil (15 B. T. A., 965, nonacquiescence, | 
Bulletin VIII-32, page 1), and was be-| 
lieved by the Board to represent the gen- | 


United States Daily. 


*Dayton Wright 


Airplane 


Docket No. 16915. 


Section 240 (a) of the revenue act 
of 1918 does not provide for the 
filing of consolidated returns of the 
net income and invested capital of 
two corporations, one of which owns 
substantially all of the stock of the 
other, which corporations were each 
organized after Aug. 1, 1914, and 
not successor tg a then existing busi- 
ness and 50 per cent or more of the 
gross income of each of which con- 
sisted of gains, profits, commissions 
or other income_derived from a Gov- 
ernment contract or contracts made 
between Apr. 6, 1917, and Nov. 11, 
1918, both dates inclusive. 


| Richard Sharpe, Docket No. 17126; Mary 


A. Sharpe, Docket No. 17127; Henry 
St. George Tucker, Executor of the 


Company, | 


Estate of Martha S. Tucker, Docket 


No. 19016. 


Beneficiaries of a trust held not 


entitled to depletion. 


Mitchell, 3 Fed. 


Trust Co., et al. 


T. A. 207. 


Baltzell 


Vv. 


(2d) 428, Detroit 


executor 


Ss, 


16 B. 








Henggeler, supra; Carter v. English, | 


supra.) 


deliberately and by way of precaution, 
as when a field, a house, or a garden, 
belonging to a private person, is taken 
for the purpose of erecting on the spot 
a town rampart or other piece of forti- 
fication; or when his standing corn or 
his storehouses are destroyed to prevent 
their being of use to the enemy; and 
stating that such damages are to be made 
good to the individual, who should bear 
only his quota of the loss, he says; ‘but 
there are other damages, caused by in- 
evitable necessity, as, for instance, the 
destruction caused by the artillery in re- 
taking a town from the enemy. These 
are merely incidents; they are misfor- 
tunes which chance deals out to the pro- 
prietors on whom they happen to fall. 
“‘The sovereign, indeed, ought to 
show an equitable regard for the suffer- 
ers, if the situation of his affairs will 
admit of it; but no action lies against the 
state for misfortunes of this nature—for 
losses which she has occasioned, not wil- 
fully, but through necessity and by mere 
accident, in the exertion of her rights. 
| : The same may be said of damages caused 
|Claim for Damages by tee er All the bons are ae 
. posed to such damages; and woe to him 
Made Against Government }on whom they fall! The members of a 
It was claimed before said board that | Society may well encounter such risk of 
the United States was liable in damages | Property, since they encounter a similar 
|for the loss sustained for the reasons: |Tisk of life itself. Were the state 
“(1) That the United States negli-|strictly to indemnify all those whose 
| gently and without regard to the prop-| Property is injured in this manner, the 


It appears that on or about Nov. 13, 
1901, Jose Manuel Onandia filed a claim 
with the United States Military Governor 
in the Philippine Islands for $99,756.85, 
| Mexican, as reimbursement for property 
| alleged to have been destroyed and dam- 
aged by the taking’ of Legaspi by Ameri- 
jcan troops on Jan. 23, 1900. The claim 
| was investigated Nov. 13, 1901, by a 
board of officers who found the facts to 
|be that two United States transports 
with soldiers aboard accompanied by 
|Navy gunboats entered the harbor at 
|Legaspi, Province of Albay, on Jan. 
| 23, 1900; that the harbor and surround- 
|ing territory were in the possession of 
|the Phillippinos opposing the authority 
|of the United States; that before any | 
|troops were landed the Navy gunboats | 
|bombarded the place to dislodge the 
enemy; that during the bombardment 
the warehouse and other property of the 
claimants were damaged by shells fired | 
from the gunboats; and that the loss sus- 
tained was probably little less than the | 
amount claimed. 





erty 


1 rights of these petitioners and 
templation of death does not cover the In spite of United States v. Robert- fevne gMhg ang ae re di- 

: : ;_ | recte e fire o e guns of the United 
es therefore, % appears that in Di States upon the warehouse and residence 
|nois, as in most States recognizing com- | jy, question, which resulted in the com- 
mon law joint tenancies, the substance | plete destruction of the former and its 


of the tenancy is that each teriant holds | contents and great damage to the latter. 
| the entire estate, subject to a condition| “(2) That the armed parties resisting | 
subsequent that the whole of it will| the authority of the United States were| 
terminate on the occurrence of his de-| supplied with arms and ammunition of 
cease prior to the decease of the other war either by or by the consent of the| 
tenant, and subject to the further con-| United States at some time before the 
dition subsequent that a portion of it|actual occupancy of the Philippine 
will be divested by the execution of a/| Islands by the United States; and that, 
conveyance, inter vivos, to a stranger of | as such a contributor to the organiza- 
; an undivided interest in the estate by the|tion of resistance to its authority, it 
\other tenant. A joint tenant differs prin- | ‘became responsible for the conditions 
|cipally from a tenant by the entirety | prevailing at the town of Legaspi, which 
|in that the latter’s estate is subject | induced the bombardment of that town’ 
only to the first condition subsequent,/| with results to claimant’s property as 

, 2 while the former’s estate is subject to| heretofore related. 
clear that the survivor gets nothing by|both conditions subsequent. In either; “(3) That the existence of a state of | 
bequest, devise, or inheritance. Nothing) 


t |case, however, the tenant is looked upon| war between the United States and the 
passes by bequest or devise, because the|as having the entire estate so long @S| persons herein referred to as resisting 


law is well settled that, although a joint|a condition subsequent does not occur. the authority of the United States has 


| tenant may convey an undivided inter-| With respect to tenancies by the en-| never been publicly recognized by the 
est inter vivos, he cannot pass such in- tirety, there is no inconsistency involved | United States or other civilized govern- 
| terest by will unless a statute expressly | in including the entire value of property| ments and that no condition of belliger- 
| permits it, or unless, possibly, the de- jointly held in the gross estate of the|ency has been recognized or proclaimed 
vise is made in pursuance of a prior|Gecedent, for estate tax purposes, and| as so existing and no rights of bellig- 
agreement between the joint tenants. | at the same time requiring that the basis | erency have ever been accorded to the 
(33 C. J., 908; 1 Tiffany, Real Property, |i, the hand of the survivor, for income | Persons so resisting the authority of the 


page 628; 1 Washbur#t, Real Property,|; i opi United States as herein set forth.” |other sufferings by the general ravages 
Star page 412.) "Furthermore, there was i>, Purpose shall be th} original cos | 


i ag Fay , as a Clatusunts Gebuiveail Loe eae had — been eet by 
not in the instant case, nor is there in : : ? ithis or any othe overnment; that in 
: he interest to which some person suc- . y re : 
the ordinary case, any attempt to de- $ eo 2 ne . the history of our Revolution sundry de- 
viet or bequeath the interest. P ceeds on a death, but the interest which Matter to President | ede oe Gunaeue against aati of 
It is equally clear that the interest seened by reason of the death.” (Young| The board negatived the allowance of | this nature might ke found; and that the 
can not pass by inheritance, because, if; Men’s Christian Association v. Davis.|the claim and such action was approved | claim presented rested upon the same 
it did, the share of a joint tenant would 264 _U. S. 47; Edwards v. Slocum, 264|/by the Military Governor. Thereafter, 
U. S., 61.) Since, during the joint lives,|the claimants submitted the matter to 


> Oe eee a basis with all others where sufferings 
go to his heirs or representatives. oe , r y arose from the ravages of war. 
| whereas, in fact, the entire property is ae joint tenant, in legal theory, has|the President of the United States and| “as the Gcrernment had not adopted 
in the surviving tenant, although he may| ‘he entire estate, it follows that the in-|in numerous letters, including one under| general rule to compensate individuals 
be no relation whatever to the deceased. | terest which ceases on the death of the|date of June 25, 1908, they were advised| who had suffered in a similar manner, 
(1 Washburn, Real Property, star page _ ee ee = —o |that the United States could not be = the Committee were of opinion that the 
407.) re vaiue o €/to any pecuniary liability in the case an iti 

\property may properly be included in yp y y prayer of the petitioner could not be 


public finances would soon be exhausted, 
and every individual in the state would 
be obliged to contribute his share in due 
proportion, a thing utterly impracti- 
cable.’ Book III, c. 15, section 232. 


Cases Before Congress 
Illustrate Doctrine 


“Three cases in Congress, one before 
the House of Representatives in 1797, and 
two before the Senate, one in 1822 and 
one in 1872, illustrate this doctrine. In 
the first of these a Mr. Frothingham, of 
Massachusetts, presented a petition to 
the House of Representatives, asking 
compensation for a dwelling-house, the 
property of his mother, burned at 
Charlestown, in March, 1776, by order of 
Gen. Sullivan, then commanding the 
American troops at that place. 

“The Committee on Claims, to whom 
it was referred, made @ report that they 
found that the house for which compen- 
sation was sought was, with several other 
buildings in the vicinity, at that time in 
possession of the British troops; and that, 
for the purpose of dislodging them, the 
general-sent a party of troops with or- 
ders to set fire to the buildings, which 
was done accordingly; and that they ap- 
prehended that the loss of houses and 


creating a joint tenancy in personal 
| property, each held title to his own pro- 
portionate share until his death, and, on 
the death of one tenant, the title to his 
share then vested for the first time in 
the surviving tenants, and was subject 
to tax under the section of the war rev- | 
enue act above quoted. There were no 
cases cited from Illinois or from any | 
other jurisdiction to support the theory 
of joint tenancy there laid down, and 
Illinois cases taking the other view have 
been cited above, which were decided 
after the decision in United States v. 
Robertson was published. 


Transfer of Interest 
By Will Is Barred 


Under any theory it seems perfectly 


tenants in common, creates a common 
law joint tenancy, which, unlike a ten- 
ancy by the entirety, can be severed dur- 
ing the joint lives by the conveyance of 


interest of a deceased joint tenant. In| Revised Statutes, 1925, ch. 120, par. 
Fleming v. Fleming (194 Iowa, 71, 174 | 275 subsection 5): 
N. W., 946), the court said: | “Whenever property, real or personal, 
“The joint tenancy, when created, iS held in the joint names of two or 
an undivided interest in the property by | vests in each of the tenants a common) ™°Fe, Persons, or is deposited in banks 
one tenant to a stranger. (Lawler v.|right in the property which does not | °° other institutions * * * in the joint 
Byrne, 252 Ill., 194, 96 N. E., 892; Liese| survive his death, unless he becomes the |"2™es Of two or more persons and pay- 
v. Hentze, 326 Ill. 633, 158 N. E., 428.) | last survivor of all the tenants. * * * able to either or the survivor, upon the 
In the opinion of this office, however, |In a legal .ense, his death does not | death of one of such persons the right | 
the principle of I. T. 1635 is not only | transfer the rights that he possessed in |° ‘ surviving joint tenant or joint 
correct with respect to tenancies by the |the property to the surviving tenants. ~~ person B, persons, to the im- 
entirety, but also applies with equal | Death does not enlarge or change the | ™¢@@ ee “ct or possession and 
force to joint tenancies, provided, of | estate. Death terminates his interest a Se o * property shall be 
course, that the tenancy has not been|the estate. It is rather a falling away|@eemed a transfer taxable under the 
severed during the joint lives of the | of the tenant from the estate than eltr n tak te aoe nee a 
tenants. passing of the estate to others. |which such transfer relates was owned 


Method of Acquisition Accordingly, it was held, in Wood v.|by said parties as tenants in common 


, S | Logue (167 Iowa, 436, 149 N. W., 613),/ 4) 
Controls Computation of Gain ‘that on the death of ‘a joint tenant his| 274, #4 been bequeathed to the sur- 


; : . : g joint tenant or joint tenants, 
The basis for determining the gain or | oa eee = the pperty person or persons, by such deceased 

loss from the sale or other disposition | ¥ oe ~~ e = ors, Decause the sur-| joint tenant or joint depositor by will.” 

of property depends entirely, under the direct? ake, not trom the decedent, but lc, tute R . 

revenue acts, upon the method by which | oy creme the grantor in the deed | - use Necogniszes 

the property was acquired by the tax-| or . . sc (222 In Attorney Gen-| Joint Tenancies 

payer. If a surviving tenant by the \ ae 


a, 222 Mass., 291, 110 N. Eo" tn 
er, If a te | 299), it was held that upon the death n other words, instead of providin 
ay acquires - undivided one mae | of one joint tenant, the tear takes the|that joint tenancies shall benceforth, 
of the preety wae it . Y | whole estate, not by descent as the heir|for all purposes, be tenancies in com- | 
ee ° a on ne wi oo a aC-| at law of the other, but as the sole sur-| mon, the statute impliedly recognizes 
pga he aqther half, upon the eath | viving tenant, and that consequently de-|that joint tenancies shall continue as 
of the spouse, by sogneet devise, or in-| cedent’s interest was not subject to the | theretofore, but provides that they shall 
heritance, then the basis, on a sale by| State inheritance tax. In Chippendale y.|be treated, for inheritance tax purposes 
the survivor, is one-half the cost price | North Adams Savings Bank (222 Mass..| only, as though the parties had been 
plus nenelt the value at decedent's | 499, 111 N. E., 371), it was held that|tenants in common, and as though a 
death; a if, on the original convey-| where a man deposited money in a say-| transfer had been made by one to the 
ance to husband and wife, each is re-| ings bank to the account of himself and|0°ther. That the parties are not actually 
garded under the law as receiving the] his sister as joint ienants, and his sis-|tenants in common for other purposes 
entire estate at that time, and the sub-/ ter survived him, she took the deposit | W@8 expressly recognized as recently as 
sequent death of one spouse is looked| under the original contract with the |1926 by the Illinois Supreme Court in 
upon, not as a transfer of his or her| bank, and not by gift to take effect on| Engelbrecht v. Engelbrecht (323 Ill., 308, 
interest to the survivor, but, mercly. as| her brother’s death, and, consequently, 153 N. E., 827), when it stated: 

cess: 8 rest, | ¢ li i s iis was|~ “ i 
leaving the survivor with the entire oe lone cae ue we Seapets of Ele be war ote u ee os 


| not necessary. 
In the case of In re Gurnsey’s Estate | not be held by them at the same time as 





tate that he or she already had under | 
the original conveyance, then the basis 


on a sale by the survivor is the original 
cost of the property, because he or she 
acquired the whole estate when that pur- 
chase price was paid. 

It is the latter view which prevails 
in the case of tenancies by the entirety, 
and the same reasoning ap 
by the surviving joint tenant. The com- 
mon law view, and the view still ob- 
taining in the great majority of States 
which recognize the common law joint 
tenancy, Is that a conveyance to two per- 
sons as joint tenants gives to each ten- 
ant the entire estate, so that, on the 
death of one tenant, nothing passes from 
the decedent to the survivor, but the 
interest of the decedent merely ceases, 
and the survivor has the entire estate 
that he already had from the beginning. 
In other words, the power of a joint 
tenant to sever the estate during their 
joint lives is not regarded, so long as 
it is not exercised, as affecting the theory 
that each holds the entire estate, and 


that the survivor gets nothing new or | 


additional. when the first tenant dies. 
Thus, in 1 Washburn on Real Property, 
star pages 404, 410, 412, it is stated: 

A joint temancy is defined to be “when 


several persons have any subject of prop- | 


erty jointly between them in equal shares 
by purchase.” “Each has the whole and 
every part with the benefit of survivor- 
ship, unless the tenancy be severed.” In 
the quaint language of the law they hold, 
each “per my et per tout,” the effect of 
which, technically considered, is, that for 
purposes of tenure and survivorship, each 
is the holder of the whole. But for pur- 
poses of @liehation, each has only his own 
share. 


ies to a sale! 


(177 Cal., 211, 170 Pac., 402), it was 
held that a transfer to joint tennants 
| gives each of the tenants immediately 
| the title and right of possession and en- 
joyment of the whole propetty, and the 


survivor succeeds to no new title or right} 


on the death of his cotenant. 

The same conclusion was reached as 
to the California and common law in 
Carter v. Engiisn (C. C. A. Ninth Cireuit, 
| 15 Fed. (2d), 6), where it was held that 
no part of the property held in joint 
tenancy in that case was sbbject to Fed- 
eral estate “tax. The court said: 


No Inheritance Found 


In Case of Joint Tenancy 


“It has been held that under the civil 
code of the State, as at common law, in 
joint tenancy the title to the joint prop- 
erty does not pass to and vest in the sur- 
vivor upon the death of his cotenant, but 
each tenant is seized of the whole estate 
from the first; that no change occurs in 
jhis title on the death of his cotenant; 
that it simply ‘remains to him’ and comes 
| wholly from the original grant, so that, 
after the death of one, the other, in 
pleading his title, can allege conveyance 
by the original grantor to himself with- 
out mentioning his cotenant. (Estate of 
|Gurnsey, 177 Cal., 211, 170 Pac, 402.) 
That being the law, title to the property 
of Charles L. Ames did not vest in the 
survivor (Edith) upon the death of her 
jcotenant (Annie); nor did it descend to 
her from her cotenant, for it had already 
vested in her by and at the time of the 


tenants in common. . It follows that to 
| say of an estate that it is held by several 
| persons as joint tenants is to say, in ef- 
fect, that it is not held by them as ten- 
ants in common.” 

In Deslauriers v. Senesac (1928) (331 
Ill., 437, 163 N. E., 327), the Supreme 
Court of Illinois again recognized that 
joint tenancy in the common law sense 
still existed in that State. 
v. Berliner (1927) (325 Ill., 253, 156 N. 
E., 352) the court said: 


all the joint tenants, each being seized of 
the whele.” 

In Leise v. Hentze (326 IIl., 633, 158 
N. E., 428), it is stated: 

“Joint tenancy is defined as ‘where 
two or more have any subject of prop- 
erty jointly, in which there is unity of 
interest, unity of title, unity of time, and 
unity of possession.’” (2 Blackstone’s 
Com., 180; Gaunt v. Stevens, 241 IIl., 
542, 89 N. E., 812.) 

Since the statute does not change the 
general nature of joint tenancy in Illi- 
nois, it is obvious that it can have no ef- 
fect for Federal tax purposes. As stated 
by the court in Allen v. Henggeler (32 
Fed. (2d), 69 C. C. A., Eighth Circuit, 
Mar. 25, 1929 [see Ct. D. 92, p. 14, this 
Bulletin]) with respect to the Federal 
estate tax law: 

“* * * the State statutes and State 
decisions are. looked to for the purpose 
of determining the quantity and quality 
of the decedent’s interest in prop- 


erty * * °, 
Byt when that quantity and 





“se * & 


In Partridge | 


“A joint tenancy is a present estate in | 


Indeed, the court, in United States v. 
Robertson, did not hold that the share 
poe by bequest, devise, or inheritance, 

ut that it was (to quote the statute) 
“transferred by deed, grant, bargain, 
sale or gift, made or intended to take 
effect in possession or enjoyment after 
|the death of the grantor or bargainor.” 


In other words, the court may have 
considered a joint #aancy as being sub- 
stantially a tenancy in common (with 
each owning an undivided one-half in- 
trest in the property) plus mutual 
promises, constituting a contract, that 
whoever dies first shall have the other’s 
property, which contract the law carries 
out, without requiring deeds, by a kind 
of legal “specific performance,” whereby 
the decedent’s title to his one-half share 
|is carried automatically to the survivor. 
But the fallacy in this theory lies in the 
fact, first, that there are actually no 
such mutual promises in the ordinary 
case, and, second, that, if there were 
such promises, neither party would be 
free to convey an undivided interest, in- 
ter vivos, to a stranger, whereas in 
truth, in the ordinary joint tenancy, 
either tenant is free to convey such an 
interest. 


As a matter of fact, there happened 
to bey in United States. v. Robertson, 


the property should go to the survivor, 
and 
fluenced the court in regarding the 
transaction as one where each tenant 
in effect conveyed an interest in the 
property to the others to take effect 


express promises by the tenants that | 


it is possible that this fact in-| 


decedent’s estate for estate tax purposes. 


Identical Theory Used 
Under Two Tax Laws 


The same theory requires holding that 
the survivor acquires the entire estate, 
not when decedent dies, but on the origi- 
nal conveyance to the joint tenants, and 
that the basis in the survivor’s hands 


is, therefore, the cost at that time. 


The 


Government, therefore, is not applying 
one theory of joint tenancy to the estate 
tax and another theory to the income tax, 
but is using the same conception of joint 


tenancy for both taxes. 
revenue act contains specific instances of | 
the overlapping of estate and income | 


Moreover, the 


taxes, so that Congress can not be said to 


have had any consistent intention that | 
there should be no impingin 
The estate tax law does, however, make | 
special provision for the situation where, 
as in the instant case, the wife con.- | 


g of the two. | 


tributes a part of the cost of the prop- 


erty. 


the entirety. 
nue act of 1921.) 


In that event the entire value of 
the property is not included in the gross 
estate of the decedent, whether the es- 
tate is a joint tenancy or a tenancy by 
(See section 402(d), reve- 
(As the husband’s es- | 
tate was less than the exemption, no 
Federal estate tax was paid at all in the 
{instant case.) But there is no corre- 
sponding authority in the income tax 
|provisions of the revenue acts, which 
define the basis of property for gain and 
loss purposes, for such a recognition of 


that it was a matter for which there was 
no appropriation made by Congress for 
payment. Subsequently, relatives of the 
original claimants have submitted the 
matter to this office, where, as herein- 
before stated. the claim was disallowed. 

Accompanying the request for review 
of settlement are extracts from numer- 
ous articles and books concerning the 
status of the state of belligerency in the 
Philippine Islands, and the claim is re- 
newed in the sum of $25,000, United 
States money, for reimbursement of the 
loss and damage for the property in the 
bombardment. 

It will be noted that the loss and de- 
struction of the property occurred after 
the treaty of Paris. dated Dec. 10, 
1898, between the United States and 
Spain whereby the latter surrendered its 
claim to sovereignty and possession of 
the Islands. The bombardment was in- 
cident to an insurrection in the Philip- 
pine Islands and there was a state of 
war. It is alleged the claimants were 
friendly to the United States but this is 
not sufficient to impose a legal liability 
on the United States for the loss, for, 
as held by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Peterhoff case, 5 
Wall. 28, 60, persons residing in enemy 
territory “must be considered as enemies, 
during such residence, without regard 
to their personal sentiments or disposi- 
tions.” 

It was held by the same court in the 
case of United States v. Pacific Railroad, 
120 U. S. 227, 284, that losses resulting 


granted; and no further action was had 
upon the claim. American State Papers, 
Class XIV, Claims, p. 199. 

“In the second of the cases referred 
to, a Mr. Villiers, of Louisiana, presented 
a petition to the House of Representa- 
tives, stating that during the imvasion 
of the British in 1814-15, after the en- 
emy had landed near the city of New 
Orleans, in order to prevent him from 
bringing up his cannon and other ord- 
nance to the city, Gen. Morgan, com- 
manding the Louisiana militia, caused the 
levee to be cut through, at or near the 
plantation of \the petitioner, whereby 
the greater part of his plantation was 
inundated, and remained so till after the 
departure of the invading army irom the 
State; that in consequence the petitioner 
had suffered great losses in the destruc- , 
tion of his sugar cane, cane plants, and 
in the expenses of repairing the levee, 
appraised at $19,250; for which he prayed 
compensation. 

Committee on Claims 


Refused Petition 


“The Committee on Claims, to whom 
the petition was referred, recommended 
that its prayer should not be granted, on 
the ground that the losses were sus- 
tained in the necessary operations of 
war, for which the United States were 
not liable; and their recommendation was 
adopted. American State Papers, Class 
XIV, Claims, p, 835; Annals of Congress, 
17th Cong., 1st Sess., Part 1, p. 311. 

“The third of the cases referred to is 


from operations of the armies during the 
Civil War could not be paid, the court 
saying: 

“More than a million of men were in 
the armies on each side. = The injury 
and destruction of private property 
caused by their operations, and by meas- 
ures necessary for their safety and effi- 


death of Charles L. Ames.” [The latter 
| having devised the property to Edith and 
Annie as joint tenants. ] 


In the case of In re Leach’s Estate 


economic as opposed to legal interests; 
nor has this office recognized such in- 
terests in determining the basis of prop- 
erty in the case of estates by the en- 
tirely. (I. T, 1635, supra.) 

It is the opinion of this office that in 
‘the instant case the basis of the prop- 
erty in the taxpayer’s hands after her| ciency, were almost beyond calculation. 
husband’s death is the cost thereof (that| For all injuries and destruction which 


that of J. Milton Best, which was much 
discussed in the Senate. His claim was 
for the value of a dwelling-house and 
contents destroyed by order of the offi- 
cer commanding the Union forces in 
defense of the city of Paducah, Ky., in 
March, 1864. The city being attacked 
by the Confederates in force, the Fed- 
eral troops numbering 700, were with- 


on his prior decease. 


Local Rules Involve 
Federal Question ‘ 


Death Extinguishes 


Interest of Cotenant 


The interest whieh a joint tenant has as 
survivor, is not a new one acquired by him 
from his cotenant, upon the latter's death, 
for his Own interest is not changed in 
amount, but only his cotenant's is extin- | 
guished, 

No charge, therefore, like a rent, or a 
right of Way, or a judgment, created by 
One cotenant, can bine the estate in the 


quality is found, then the Federal courts 
must determine whether such interest is 
taxable under the Federal estate tax law. 
r ate| [Without regard, that is, to the local in- | 
(282 Pa., 545, 128 A., 497), in determin-| heritance tax law.] In any event, it is clear that the Fed- 
ing whether the State inueritance tax! As demonstrated above, the “quantity eral courts cannot establish local rules 
on transfers of property applied to a|and quality” of a joint tenant’s interest | of property for Illinois or for any other 
joint tenancy between brother and sister,|in property in Illinois is that each ten-| State, and the nature of a joint tenancy drawn into Fort Anderson. The claim- 
the court said: 7 _ * {ant owns the whole, and that the death | appears to be a rule of property as to;is, the total sum paid for the property| followed necessarily from these causes |ant’s house, which was about 150 yards 

The court below has found a joint| of the first tenant constitutes a mere fall-| which the State laws must, in general, | by the taxpayer and her husband),|no compensation could be claimed from|from the fort, was taken possession of 
tenancy was created here when the li-|ing away of his interest, thereby giving | govern, although the effect of such local|rather than one-half the cost plus one-|the Government. 


; ’ owe ae | y I *. ; A By the well setttled | by the sharpshooters of the enemy, who 
brary and its additions were secured, with | the survivor nothing additional, but leav- | Fules, for Federal tax purposes, is, of |half the fair market value at her hus-|doctrines of public law it was not re- ’ 
the understanding that al! the property|ing him with what he had had from the|\course, a Federal question, (Allen v.|band’s death. sponsible for them. 
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Fish Canning Trade F air Conditions in Canadian Business 


In Trieste Assuming | 


Important Position Weekly Survey Indicates Crops in Dominion Will Prove | 


American Machinery Is Used | 
Extensively; Product Is 
Sold Mostly in Eu- 
ropean Markets. 


The fish canning industry of Trieste, 
Italy, is fast assuming important pro- 
portions, but to date only a small per- 
centage of products turned out by fac- 
tories equipped with modern American 
machinery is being exported to the 
United States, according to a report from 
the vice consul at Trieste, H. A. Bowman, 

4 made public by the Department of Com- 
merce Aug. 23. 

Approximately 7,950,000 tins of sar- 
dines, 1,500,000 tins of antipasto, and 
190,000 tins of anchovies paste are in- 
cluded in the annual production of seven 
large factories in the Trieste section, 
Mr. Bowman reports. The Department’s 
statement follows in full text: 

The Adriatic Sea has been known since 


-ancient times for the variety and the} 


quality of its fish, Fishing on a large 
scale is carried on for sardines, ancho- 
vies, mackerel, eels, and tunny. The 
principal fishery is that for sardines and 
anchovies, These fish are taken along 
the coasts of Istria and Dalmatia, and 
in the lagoons of Grado. 


Methods Described. 


In Istria fishing for sardines and 
anchovies is done with “standnets” from 
April to October, while in Dalmatia the 
fishing is carried out’ only on moonless 
nights with trawling nets or with the 
“lampare.” 

A trawling fleet is composed of three 
boats with a combined crew of about 
20 men. The largest boat called the 
“leuto” carries a large net from 500 
to 650 feet in length and from 80 to 
120 feet wide in the middle. The fish- 
ing master embarks on the lampboat 


which carries an acetylene lantern to) 


attract the sardines. 
ealled the “barchetta.” 
The fleet sets out for the fishing 
grounds at sunset. When about a kilo- 
meter (0.62 mile) from the shore, the 
lantern is lighted and the reflection on 
the water attracts the fish, When a 
shoal is discovered, the “leuto” after 
fastening one end to the shore gradu- 
ally encicles the shoal, while the middle 
of the net-is held up by the “barchetta.” 
The net is then rapidly drawn to shore. 


Net Fastened to Shore. 


The tunny approach the coast during 
the spawning season, In the Winter 
they take to deep water. When shoals 
of these fish are sighted from the coast 
by watchmen, the boats set sail, throw- 
ing a long stout net at right angles to 
the shore. One end of this net is securely 
fastened to the shore by a long rope. 
The fish are then encircled by the net 
and drawn near the shore. They are 
taken from;:the net by means of a long 
> hook, which is placed under the 
gills. 

The eels frequent the mouth of the 
River Po, and the lagoons of Grado. In 
Autumn they descend from fresh water. 
to the sea in large shoals. They are 

@ caught in labyrinths to which they are 
led by specially constructed passages or 
canals. The fish are usually sold on con- 
tract to the large concerns who advance 
money to the fishermen to buy nets, 
boats, and to carry them through the 
Winter, when it is impossible to fish. 

Eels are brought alive to the factory, 
where they are cut into two or three 
pieces, These pieces are stuck on spits 
and placed in ovens for roasting. The 
eels are then placed in casks containing 
salt and wine vinegar. Eeels so packed 
will keep for about a year. For ship- 
ments at a distance, they are packed in 
tins covered with a special varnish, 


Output of One Concern. 


The principal fish canning establish- 
ment in the Trieste district is that of the 
“Fabbriche Italiane Conserve Alimen- 
tari,” whose main office is located at Via 
Ruggero Manna 23, Trieste, Italy. This 
concern operates seven large factories 
located in the above district at Isola 
d’Istria, Umago, Fasana, Lussino, Co- 
misa, Grado and Duino. The combined 
annual output of these factories is as 
follows: 

Sardines in olive oil, 7,950,000 tins; 

W flat filets of anchovies, 1,500,000 tins; 
rolled filets of anchovies in piquant 
sauce, 2,500,000 tins; antipasto, 1,500,000 
tins; salted anchovies, 300,000 tins; 
salted sardines, 500,000 tins; tunny in 
olive oil, 350,000 tins; mackerels in olive 
oil, 300,000 tins; salted fish (different 
varieties), 5,000 pounds; marmated eel, 
i tins; anchovies paste, 190,000 
oxes, 


American Machinery Used. 
The factories of this concern are all 


The third boat is 


Shown in Review of World Commerce 


To Be Better Than Had Been Expected. 


Wholesale and retail trade has been| 


fair during the past week in Canada, 
while the crop report of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics indicates better con- 
ditions than were unofficially expected, 
according to the weekly review of busi- 
ness, agricultural and marketing con- 
ditions of other nations, issued Aug. 22 
by the Department of Commerce. 
Australian business is maintaining the 


level of recent months but the improve-|tatoes there are promising. 
ment in trade anticipated from June in-| 


ventories is said to have failed to ma- 
terialize, according to the statement.) 


reau of statistics, issued on Aug. 17, 
indicates better conditions than were 
unofficially expected. It is stated that 
potatoes, corn and root crops in Prince 
Edward Island are above average. Fruit 
crop prospects in Nova Scotia are fairly 
good, although the weather has been 
extremely dry. Quebee grain has been 
improved by showers; apples and po- 
Rain is 
badly needed -in Ontario; the total of 
the Fall wheat harvest is expected to 
be well above average, while the con- 


The full text of the Department’s state-| dition of the province’s Spring grain is 


ment follows: ie ; 
week | in Ontario _has 
| cutting, continues the report, is well ad- 


Argentina.—Business for the 
ending August 16 continued quiet. Con- 
siderable interest in good roads was 
developed in the Argentine national 
congress which closed a successful ses- 
sion on Saturday, Aug. 17. Prices of 
carded yarns are lower, while the de- 
mand, pending further price reductions, 
also remains slight. There was some 
demand for mercerized yarn with the 
result that prices were maintained. 
Some buyers look for reductions in the 
near future, but in general stocks are 
lower, and the outlook promising. A 
third official Argentine estimate lists 
wheat left over from last year at 346,000 
metric tons and linseed at 50,000 metric 
tons with the estimated crop for 1928-29 
at 2,103 metrie tons; and the exportable 
surplus on Aug. 16 at 671,000 metric 
tons. 


Australian Business on 


Level of Recent Months 


Australia.—While Australian business 
is maintaining the level of recent 
months, the improvement in trade antici- 
pated from June inventories has failed 
to materialize. Fairly general rainfall 
in the eastern states has improved 
pasturage and saved the wheat crop 
from failure, though the yield has been 
effected by the drought. The western 
Australia wheat season is reported as 
excellent. Shearing is now general in 
New South Wales and fair quantities 
of wool are arriving, but prices are low. 
Bankers point to the probability of a 
reduction in credit for financing imports 
as compared with last year. London 
balances of Australian banks are re- 
duced. Funds for investment purposes, 
however, appear to be ample. Industrial 


amalgamations featured the past month, | 


and construction work showed improve- 
ment after settlement of the timber 
strike in New 
it is as yet subnormal. 


striction in the industry. Pig iron pro- 
duction in July by the largest company 
operating in Australia was 50 per cent 
below that of July, 1928, and the output 
27 per cent lower. June exports from 
the commonwealth totaled £7,460,000 as 
compared with £10,250,000 for the cor- 
responding month a year ago, the de- 
crease being accounted for by lower 
shipments of mutton, apples and wheat. 
Imports were valued at £12,730,000, an 
increase of £2,014,000 over figures for 
June, 1929. 

Belgium.—Industrial conditions i-n 
Belgium remained generally favorable 


during July, with textiles still consti- | 


tuting the most unfavorable element. A 
more optimistic tone prevails in the 
metallurgical market, prices are firmer, 
producers are booking orders, and longer 
delivery deiays are required. The coal 
market continues firm, and the cement 
and glass industries are normal. Con- 
ditions in the leather trade are unstable 
and in the Brussels shoe factories a 
general lockout has been declared. The 
textile market continues calm, and the 
automobile business is facing a seasonal 
decline. Retail trade has been depressed 
during the vacation period and there are 
complaints that the tourist trade was 
distinctly below expectations. On July 


31, the discount rate of the National | 


Bank was raised to 5 per cent. Exces- 
sive drought and heat during July and 
early August have damaged certain 
crops. 


Credit Situation in Brazil 


Is Said to Have Improved 


Brazil—Money has been easier and 
credits much improved compared with 
recent weeks. Discounts for prime paper 
are averaging 10 per cent, as compared 
with 12 per cent, and higher, a few 
weeks ago. Exchange has had a tend- 
ency to weaken but is being held firm by 
the Bank of Brazil. Coffee is farily 
firm, with exports somewhat reduced. 
Sugar prices are improving. slightly. 
Textiles are still very dull, being de- 
pressed by extremely large stocks and 
the recent serious credit stringency. The 
Brazil nut crop has terminated and that 
prices continue low. Brazil nut exports 
for the first six months of: this year 





equipped with the most modern Ameri- 
can canning machinery. The various 
sizes and varieties of cans used in the 
canning operations are manufactured by 
the corncern itself principally at their 
establishments at Isola d’Istria. On an 
average of 40,000 cans are turned out 
each day. Of this total about 10,000 are 
thin oval cans of the 2% ounce size. 

The principal markets for the fish 
products of the above concern are Italy 
and the countries of. Central Europe. As 
yet but a very small part o the output 
is marketed in the United States. 

No subsidy is granted by the Italian 
government in this industry, 

The exports of fish from this district 

Yto the United States during 1926 

amounted to 707,054 pounds, valued at 
$253,545. 


Wheat Imports Into Japan 
Are Increased for Year 


Imports. of wheat into Japan from all 
countries during the year ended June 30, 
1929, were 28,379,000 bushels, against 
21,137,000 bushels during the year 
ended June 30, 1928, the foodstuffs di- 
vision, Department of Commerce, an- 
nounced Aug. 23. The full text of the 
statement follows: 

Canada furnished approximately 60 
per cent of the total imports, the total 
from that country, according to pre- 
liminary data, being 16,970,000 bushels. 
Imports from the United States were 
3,772,000 bushels and from Australia 5,. 
203,000 bushels. During the year 1927-28 
imports from Canada were 9,102,000 
bushels, from United States 5,945,000 
bushels, and from Australia 3,294,000 
bushels, 


4 


amounted to 11,120 long tons to the 
United States and 17,270 long tons to 
Europe. Exports of shelled nuts to the 
United States amounted to 129 tons and 
to Europe 24 tons. An important oil 
seed company has requested a composi- 
tion with creditors and several minor 
bankruptcies are imminent. There are 
rumors of the establishment of a tire 
factory in Para. The American organiza- 
tion which is interested in developing 
rubber in Brazil is reported to’ have 
planted 400- hectares, thus fulfilling its 
contractual requirements for the first 
two-year period. The road delegation 
reports satisfactory progress. Formal 
sessions of the American Road Congress 
opened in Rio de Janeiro on Aug. 16. 


Wheat Harvest in Canada 
Said to Be Well Advanced 


Canada.—Wholesale and retail trade 
has been fair during the past week. 
Wearing apparel in the lighter weights 
has been moving well in Montreal and 
some Fall lines are now on display. Fish- 
ing tackle and other supplies fo® tour- 
ists are in demand. Good business in 
radio equipment is reported from Hamil- 
ton, Ontario. Manufacturing activity 
has been generally quiet in the Toronto 
district. Radio manufacturers, however, 
are busy. At Montreal, the footwear in- 
dustry appears to be improving and 
fairly liberal orders dre reported to have 
been booked for Fall lines. The leather 
trade is also said to be experiencing an 





increased demand, with more stable 
rices. Many of the shingle mills in 
ritish Columbia are suspending produc- 
tion for an indefinite period, according 
to Trade Commissioner E. G. Babbitt, 
Vancouver. Overproduction and lessened 
building activity are said to be the 
causes, 

The crop report of the Dominion bu- 


South Wales, although | 
The coal dead- | 
lock continues, causing considerable re- | 


|said to be fair. A good yield of hay 


been made. Wheat 


‘vanced in many districts. 


Wheat on Summer fallow in the 
ing better than anticipated; the condi- 


tion of the barley crop ranges from 


toes is generally poor. 
department of agriculture expects a 
wheat yield of about 75 per cent of the 
| ten-year average provincial yield. Pas- 
tures, and the potato and corn crops of 
Manitoba have been improved by re- 
cent showers, but no improvement has 
Leen reported within the last two weeks 
with respect to crops in Saskatchewan, 
where -the wheat- is expected locally to 
be very much below the average. 


|and southern sections of Alberta; crops 
are fair in the Edmonton district and 


some distance east. Conditions remain 
good in the Peace River section. 
per-acre yield of from 10 to 35 bushels, 
grading chiefly Nos. 2 and 3, is-ex- 
pected for southern Alberta. July 
exports of wheat, amounting to 17,- 
019,000 bushels, valued at $20,373,000, 
{were below the business of a year ago 
by 48 per cent in quantity and 52 per 
cent in value. 

Exports of flour reached 835,600 bar- 
rels valued at $4,434,000, representing 
an increase of 7 per cent in quantity 
and a decrease of 11 per cent in total 
value as compared with the July, 1928, 
trade. Stocks of wheat in Canada on 
July 31 aggregated 104,426,000 bushels, 
a total greater by 35 per cent than 
that of a year ago. Lakehead stocks 
jon Aug. 9 amounted to 
bushels. 
| butter on Aug. 1, at 20,839,000 pounds, 
were 8 per cent below the total a year 
previous. Cheese stocks, however, 


cent. With mills operating at an aver- 
age of 84.8 per cent of their rated ca- 
pacity—or slightly below the June level 
—the July output of newsprint amounted 
to 229,045 tons. The price of sulphuric 
acid advanced by $1 a net ton during 
July. Red lead increased by $1 per 100 
pounds. 


Strike of Jute Workers 
Presents Problem in India 


| India,—The outstanding feature of 
| India’s economic situation in the past 
|four weeks is the outbreak of a strike 
|in the jute industry, involving nearly 40 
mills and about 200,000 workers. Al- 
though mill owners are conciliatory the 
strikers are obdurate, stirred on by their 
leaders, and the outcome is problematic. 
The situation, however, with regard to 
the Bombay cotton mill strike has greatly 
improved and but few mills remain idle. 


ment, authorizing police authorities to 
deport undesirables from the city, and 


Although incidental floods have occurred, 
drought conditions obtain in several 
areas. General progress of the season’s 


able. Bazaar business continues season- 
ably dull, and not much improvement can 
be looked for until after termination ef 
the monsoonal rains. 

_ British Malaya.—The automobile trade 
is the principal bright spot in British 
Malayan business conditions, The mar- 
ket has recently shown improvement and 
automotive dealers are optimistic re- 
garding the future, 
eral, however, are overstocked and local 
prices are below replacement costs. Sev- 
eral failures among Chinese dealers have 
occurred. Except for continued activity 
in Japanese goods, the textile market is 
quiet. Chinese failures and slow col- 
lections tend to make importers cau- 
tious. 
ber market is somewhat bullish because 
of heavy consumption and light ‘stocks. 
Foreign trade of British Malaya in July 
was larger than in the previous month 
and showed an increase of 16 per cent in 
exports and 15 per cent in imports com- 
pared with July a year ago. 


Summeér Slackness Less 
Pronounced in Netherlands 


_ Netherlands.—July trade and industry 
in The Netherlands showed less than the 
usual Summer sslackness, while 
weather was favorable to crop develop- 
ment, The condition of the fruit, vege- 
table and field crops is satisfactory, al- 
though some crops and pasture lands 
suffered from lack of rain. The com- 
modity market turnover was moderate 


sonally low, textile mills were less ac- 





erated at record capacity; while ship- 


building and ship repair yards are well 
»plie Building 
activities are lively, the sawing and plan- 
ing mills have large orders and the 

Unemployment 
showed a heavy decline and business 
failures during July were also much 
0 The money market has been rela- 
tively firm, while stock exchange trad- 
A large in- 


supplied with domestic orders, 
lumber trade is active. 


lower. 


ing was seasonally quiet. 
crease occurred in the volume of capital 
issues. 


Netherland East Indies.—The 


ness future, 
fair] 
vorable reaction. 


Heavy 


tinues normal. 
service and 


senger service 
Singapore was 


Brandon district of Manitoba is yield-| 


“Spoor to good, that of oats and pota-| 
The Manitoba | 


Harvesting is ‘general in the central) 


good northwest of that area and to} 


Al 


47,190,000 | 
Storage stocks of creamery | 


at | 
28,319,000 pounds were larger by 20 per | 


The Bombay government introduced two | 
measures designed to accelerate improve- | 


making intimidation a cognizable offense. | 


monsoon, however, is considered favor- | 


Import lines in gen- | 


Local opinion regarding the rub- | 


the | 


during July. The shoe output was sea- | 


tive, but the electrical, radio, margarine | 
and dairy products industries have -op- 


fact 
that the past month was marked by | 
widespread interest on the part of im- 
porters in specialty and: luxury lines, in- 
dicates greater confidence in the busi- 
sales of sugar at 
profitable prices have had a fa- 
\ A number of textile 
importers, however, are taking losses, 
as prices show a downward tendency. | 
The volume of automotive trade con- | 
t \ The city of Semarang | 
is anticipating establishing a motor bus 
information on American 
busses is desired. The air mail and pas- | port total for June, The value of re- | 

between Batavia and | ex orts was 6 per cent less than in 
inaugurated on Aug. 


Road Improvements 


Effected Last Year 


Bureau of Public Roads Com- | 
piles Figures Showing In- | 


creased Development | 
Over 1927 Figure. | 


= 
[Continued from Page 1.] . 


phalt; 5,392 miles of bituminous concrete; 
42,957 miles of Portland cement con- 
erete; and 3,326 miles of brick and other 
block pavements. 

During 1928, the States spent $764,- 
648,134 for State highway and bridge 
{work under the supervision of the State 
highway departments, made up as fol- 
low: For construction and right of way, 
| $536,294,303; for maintenance, $158,878,- 
573; for equipment and machinery, $20,- 
| 505,483; for interest on outstanding bonds 


{and notes, $37,637,034, and for miscellane- 
ous expense, $11,332,741. The States also 
| paid out $27,016,499 in retirement of the 
| principal of outstanding bonds and notes 
and transferred’ $35,885,350 to county | 
and town funds for local roads, making | 
|a total disbursement of $827,549,983. At} 
jthe end of 1928, there was an unex-| 
|pended balance of available funds 
{amounting to $205,221,565 for all States. 
| Finance Methods Given. 
| For 1928, there was available to the | 
|48 States for State highway and bridge 
| work under supervision of State highway 
|departments a total of $1,035,486,474, 
| made up of an unexpended balance of the | 
previous year’s funds of $186,159,876 | 
and a total income of $849,326,598. Of | 
the total income, motor vehicle fees of | 
$259,134,820 and gasoline tax receipts of 
$234,163,826 allotted to State highways 
represent over 58 per cent. Sales of | 
State bonds and notes issued for State 
highways of $121,488,599 form more than 
14 per cent of the total income, while 
|Federal-aid fund allotments of $80,798,- 
365 represent more than 9% per cent. 
| Highway taxes levied in several States 
amounted to $11,955,782, and appropria- 
tions by several States amounted to 
$42,468,386. Miscellaneous incomes were 
|reported as $12,611,916 and funds trans- 
ferred from local authorities as $86,- 
709,904 





New Garage in London 
Accommodates 1,000 Cars 








Considerable interest has been aroused 
in the British automobile trade by the} 
opening in June of what is claimed to| 
be the largest garage in London, with 
room for 1,000 cars and a floor space of | 
121,000 square feet, the Trade Commis- | 
sioner at London, Homer S. Fox, in- 
formed the Department of Commerce 
Aug. 23. The full text of the statement 
follows: 

Access to the various floors is on the 
ramp system, and there are passenger 
elevators to all floors. Each floor has 
turntables to facilitate the handling of 
cars. The charges are moderate, at 2 


wards for larger cars. 


15 as far as Palembang, Sumatra. 
Panama.—Business in Panama is ex- 
periencing its seasonal slump. The 
smaller merchants are feeling the ef- 
fects of the 10 per cent cut in the sal- 
ary of government employes. Govern- 
ment expenses during July amounted to 
| $847,000, of which $391,000 represented 
current expenses. A general exposition 
of medical and surgical supplies is to 
be held in Panama by the Latin Ameri- 
can Medical Congress from January 30 
to February 5, 1930. The republics of 
Mexico, Guatemala, Costa Rica and El 
Salvador have accepted the govern- 
ment’s invitation to participate in the 





|Pan American highway conference dur- | 


ing October. 

Philippine Islands.—The turnover of 
merchandise was fairly good in July, 
but sales profits were low and competi- 


tion for the normally reduced rainy- | 


season buying was very keen. Present 
| conditions indicate a very slight improve- 
ment in undertone of the textile mar- 
| ket, which has been overstocked for 
several months. No improvement is an- 
ticipated until October in the automo- 
tive market which continued slow in 
| July for all classes of cars and trucks. 
A revision in the estimate of abaca 
stocks which added about 23,000 bales 
to the former estimate, has rendered the 
current market dull, Recent accumu- 
lations at Cebu, together with heavy 
arrivals last week, brought total stocks 
at ports on Aug. 12 to nearly 240,000 
bales. There is little interest in the 
current market and price quotations are 
nominal. Heavy buying by local oil 
mills, due partly to improved London 
demand, has strengthened the copra mar- 
ket. Unless outside demand is greatly 
improved, however, anticipated future 
increased production of copra is ex- 
pected to halt the present price advance. 
Recent heavy rains have relieved the 
drought in sugar areas and also have 
improved the rice crop outlook. 


Industrial Development 
Features Sweden’s Progress 


| Sweden.—There were 291 new com- 
| panies registered in Sweden during the 
quarter ending June 30, 1929, and their 
| total share capital amounted to 14,800,- 
000 crowns. The increase in capital made 
|during that quarter by the companies 





| that were already in operation totaled 
| 71,400,000 crowns. Of the latter amount, 
| 60,000,000 crowns were in shares issued 
for subscription and 11,400,000 crowns 
were in bonus shares. 
capital totaled 14,300,000 crowns. 

| United Kingdom.—A conference _ be- 
tween cotton textile employers and op- 
eratives, held Aug. 15, resulted in an 
official announcement to the effect that 
the mills would start operating again on 
Aug. 19 and that the former rate of 
wages would be paid pending the result 
of arbitration. The conference announce- 
| ment also stated that the employers and 
the operatives have agreed to create a 
joint consultative committee to discuss 
proposals for imprevement of the cotton 
industry. July overseas trade figures, as 
published by the government board of 
trade, placed the value of imports at 
£93,551,000, exports of United Kingdom 
goods at £66,520,000, and reexports at 
| £7,970,000. As compared with the com- 
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Greater Efficiency in Farm Buildings 
Sought in Nation-wide Investigation 


Totaled 29,252 Miles Survey by Division of Agricultural Engineering Expected | 
| To Provide Basis for Standardization. ; 


[Continued from Page 1.} 


until the more favorable Spring weather 
comes again? 

Buildings represent the farmer’s larg- 
est single item of investment except his 
land. Surely this large amount of con- 
into the bil- 
lions—not simply millions—billions an- 
nually, justifies careful thought as to 
how io build in order to secure the 
greatest possible returns. How much 
can a man afford to spend for farm | 
buildings? What are the fundamental 
requirements for the proper housing of 
grain, animals or vegetable and fruit 
crops? How many of us build poultry 
houses With an eye solely to convenience 


particular consideration of the needs of 
Hens and hogs both live close | 
to the ground yet we build great high 


sibly heat to a comfortable temperature. 
Then we wonder why the house is cold 
and frosty in Winter time and the hen 
stands on the roost with one foot under 
her wing. Animals as well as humans, 











War Damage Causes 
No Legal Liability 


Comptroller General Denies 
Philippine Claim Against 
Government. 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
did great execution picking off men at 
the guns within the defenses. 

“They were driven from the house by 
shells from the fort and gunboats, and 
late that night the Confederates retired 
from their assault without success. They 
appeared with reinforcements the next 
morning, and the Union officer regarding 
his command in great peril, his ammuni- 
tion being nearly exhausted, gave orders 
for the destruction of all houses within 
musket-range of the fort. The claim- 
ant’s loyalty was unquestioned. The of- 
ficers in command at the post from time 
to time during the war testified to his 


dered the Union cause. 


“The Senate Committee on Claims re- 
ported the case as one presenting the 
‘simple question of who shall pay for 
the destruction of a loyal citizen’s prop- 
erty, destroyed, by the order of a com- 
manding officer to save his imperiled 
army, at the claimant’s home, a place 
never in possession of the enemy, and in 
a nonseceding State.’ Upon this question 
they say: ‘It appears to your Commit- 
tee that the facts establish a just claim 
against the Government for private prop- 
erty taken and destroyed to prevent a 
greater destruction of its own property 
and the massacre of its troops.’ 


the claimant’s house, by shelling out the 
rebels in the battle of Mar. 25 (the day 
preceding the destruction of the prop- 
erty), may be regarded as a casualty 
by the general ravages of war, which 
might properly be deducted from the 
amount of loss proved by claimant,’ and 
they made what they deemed a proper 
deduction on that account in the bill 
presented by them for the payment of 
the damages. The bill was intended to 
cover the value of his property at the 
time it was burned to prevent its use 


ing day. 


contended by advocates of the bill, that 
while the damage by shelling from our 
own fort during the battle came within 
the ravages of war, the subsequent 
burning of the house to prevent its be- 
ing used by the sharpshooters of the 
enemy was a taking of the Government 
|of private property for public use, for 
which compensation should be made. 
“The bill passed in the Senate Jan. 5, 
1871, but was not acted upon by the 
House during that Congress. It again 
passed in the Senate, Apr. 8, 1872, and 
in the House, May 18, 1872. It was 
vetoed by the President June 1, 1872. 
In his message to the Senate the Presi- 
dent, after speaking of the claim as one 
for compensation on account of the 
ravages of war, and observing that its 
payment would invite the presentation 
of demands for very large sums of 
money against the Government for 
necessary and unavoidable destruction 
of property by the army, said: ‘It is a 
general principle of both international 
and municipal law that all property is 
held subject, not only to be taken by 
the Government for public uses, in which 
case, under the Constitution of the 


just compensation, but also subject to 
be temporarily occupied, or even actually 
destroyed, in times of great public 
danger, and when the public safety de- 
mands it; and in this latter case gov- 
ernments do not admit a legal obliga- 
tion on their part to compensate the 
owner. 

“*The temporary occupation of, in- 
juries to, and destruction of property 
caused by actual and necessary military 
| operations, is generally considered to fall 
| within the last-mentioned principle. If 
a government makes compensation under 
such circumstances, it is a matter of 
bounty rather than of strict legal right.’ 
Cong. Globe, 42d Cong., 2d Sess., Part 
V, p. 4155. 

“The message was referred to the 
|Committee on Claims, and on Feb, 7, 
1873, it was reported back with a rec- 
ommendation that the bill be passed, 
the objections of the President to the 
contrary notwithstanding, On the 24th 
of the ‘same month, the tin was reached 
on the calendar and was passed over 
upon objection. No further action was 
ever taken upon it in the Senate, and 
consequently it never reached the House. 

“The claim has been repeatedly pre- 
sented to Congress since, but has never 
been considered by either House. The 
principle that, for injuries to or destruc- 
tion of private property in necessary 
military operations during the Civil War, 
the Government is not responsible is thus 
considered established. Compensation 





parable values for July, 1928, last 
month’s imports represent a decrease of 
2 per cent; exports, on the other hand, 
; were 9 per cent higher and were 33 
per cent above the abnormally low ex- 





July, 1928, 


;The Department of Agriculture through 


“They reported that ‘the injuries to | 


by the reinforced enemy on the follow- | 


“In the debate which followed, it was! 


|the corresponding period of 1927. 


| Basel, 


United States, the owner is entitled to| 


cannot do well without comfortable, 
sanitary quarters. Grains and other vege- | 
table products must be stored under fa- 
vorable conditions if we are to expect 
maximum returns. ® 

In these days of great’ industrial ef- 
ficiency, it is necessary to business suc- 
cess to produce as much as possible per 
man, eturns per man are perhaps 
even more important than pe acre or 
per cow although there is likely to be | 
a close relationship. Do you know how 
many hours of man labor are represented 
in a 100 pounds of milk or a case of 
eggs? How much time can be justifi- 
ony spent on the various farm opera- 
tions? How can a more efficient build- 
ing program increase animal production 
and decrease man labor? 

Obviously, no farmer can take the 
time to investigate all of these problems 
himself. The various States and the 
United States Government maintain 
agricultural experiment stations which 
are constantly engaged in the study of 
these and other agricultural problems. 
Your Government is vitally interested in 
helping you build the structures which 
will give you the best possible service. 


its division of agricultural engineering 
is just starting a special survey of the 
farm building situation, throughout the 
country. We plan to study the investi- 
gations of farm building problems now 
being carried on by the various. research 
agencies. Through this study, it is 
hoped that further activity can be stim- 
ulated and the work of all States co- 
ordinated to the end of standardizing 
farm building practice. Standardization 
based on actual housing requirements 
will go a long way toward making farm 
buildings a profitable investment rather 
than a questionable expense. 
Meanwhile, if you are planning to 
build, we urge you to use the services 
of your State agricultural college and 
the Department of Agriculture, 


Meat Trade Expanded 
By Irish Free State 


Gains Recorded in Exports 





Of Cattle, Bacon and Ham 
For Five Months. 


During the first five months of 1929 
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Increase Is Shown 


In Bales of Cotton 
Ginned by August 16 


Figure for This Year Exceeds 
That of 1928 But Is Less - 
Than That of 
1927. 


Cotton consumed during the month of 
July, 1929, amounted to 546,457. bales, 
the Bureau of the Census, Department of 
commerce, announced Aug. 22. 

The full text of the report, including 
statistics on cotton ginning, consumption, 
stocks, imports and exports and world 
production, follows: 


Number of bales of cotton ginned ffom 
the growth of 1929 prior to Aug. 16, 
1929, and comparative statistics to the 
corresponding date in 1928 and 1927. 

Running bales (counting round as half 
bales and excluding linters): 











1929 1928 1927 

Alabama 6,472 ro 11,044 
a 172 ° 189 
Io c+ 5 1,311 oe 1,248 
Georgia ..... 30,873 oe 39,186 
Louisiana ... 6,508 _ 2,233 
Mississippi 806 se 1,578 
BEE sais ces 257,697 278,619 399,591 
All other States 101 949 319 
United States. *303,940 *279,568 455,388 

*Includes 86,970 bales of the crop of 


1929 ginned prior to Aug. 1 which was 
counted in the supply for the season of 
1928-29, compared with 88,761 and 162,283 
bales of the crops of 1928 and 1927. ** In- 
cluded in “All other States.” 

The statistics in this report include 
4,072 round bales for 1929; 5,893 for 
1928 and 10,940 for 1927. The statistics 
for 1929 in this report are subject to cor- 
rection when checked against the indi- 
vidual returns of the ginners being trans- 
mitted by mail. 


July Imports Were 21,369 Bales. 

Cotton consumed during the month of 
July, 1929, amounted to 546,457 bales. 
Cotton on hand in consuming establish- 
ments on July 31, was 1,051,535 bales, 
and in public storage and at compresses 
986,439 bales. The number of active con- 
suming cotton spindles for the month 
was 30,395,858. The total imports for 
the month of July, 1929, were 21,369 
bales and the exports of domestic cot- 
ton, excluding linters, were 237,506 bales. 

The €stimated world’s production of 
commercial cotton exclusive of linters, 


| grown in 1928, as compiled from various 


sources is 25,751,000 bales counting 
American in running bales and foreign in 
bales of 478 pounds lint, while the con- 
sumption of cotton (exclusive of linters 
in the United States) for the year end- 





bacon and ham exports from the Irish 
Free State increased from £828,161 
(about $4,024,862) in 1928 to £1,023,964 
(about $4,976,465), and appreciable 
gains in exports of live cattle were also 
recorded for the period, according to a 
report from the vice consul at Dublin, 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce on Aug. 23. The Department’s 
statement follows in full text: 

Shipments of live cattle rose from a 
value of £4,063,398 ($19,748,114) in 1928 
to £4,788,260 ($23,270,944) in 1929, an 
increase of £724,862 ($3,522,830). Ex- 
ports of live pigs decreased from £837,- 
685 ($4,071,149) for the period of 1928 
to £759,657 ($3,691,983) in 1929, while 
exports of fresh beef and veal fell from 
£115,216 ($559,950) in 1928 to £60,685 
($294,926) in 1929. Exports of fresh 
pork fell from £637,196 ($3,096,773) in 
the first five months of 1928 to £556,003 
($2,702,175) during the same period of 
1929. 

During the first quarter of this year, 
191,959 pigs were purchased by curers, 
as compared with 183,214 during the first 
three months of 1928 and 133,793 for 
The 
average dead weight of the pigs pur- 
chased for curing during January, Feb- 
ruary and March, 1929, 1928 and 1927 
was 148 pounds, 151 pounds, and 1538 
pounds, respectively. The total dead 
weight of the pork cured during the 
March quarter of 1929 reached 12,709 
tons, as compared with 12,322 tons dur- 
ing the same period of 1928 and 9,124 
tons during the corresponding period of 
1927. 


Expansion of Dye Exports 
Continues in Switzerland 


According to officials of . local dye 
plants, the production of dyestuffs in 
Switzerland, has shown a fur- 
ther increase in recent months, com- 
pared with corresponding months of 
1928, when the production was larger 
than in any previous year, states the 
consul at Basel, Albert W. Scott, in a 
|report made public Aug. 23 by the De- 
|partment of Commerce. The full text 
of the Department’s statement follows: 
| Statistics are not yet available for 
June, but for tee first five months of 
| 1929 Swiss exports of aniline dyes were 
valued at 31,713,000 francs ($6,057,000), 
against 
for the same pore of 1928, Factories 
in the Basel district manufacture prac- 
tically all of the dyes exported from 
Switzerland. 

Germany is at present taking the 
largest share of the Swiss dye exports, 
followed by France, Great Britain, the 
United States, and Italy, in the order 
named. Exports to the United States 
were slightly lower in the second quar- 
ter of this year than in the first quarter, 
but considerably higher in value than 
in the second quarter of 1928, The value 
of declared exports of dyestuffs to the 
United States from the Basel district 
was $431,921 in the June quarter, 1929, 
against $478,867 in the March quarter 


of this year and $281,183 in the June 
quarter of 1928, 








United States, the facts and circum- 
stances of the loss bring the claim with- 
in the principles stated by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the Pa- 
cific Railroad case as. imposing no legal 
liability on the United States for the 





has been made in several such cases, it is 
true; but it has generally been, as stated 
by the President in his veto message, ‘a 
;matter of bounty rather than of strict 
! legal right.’” 


Even assuming that the owners of this 
| property were not acting with their com- 
patriots in armed opposition to the 


loss, 
The question as to the source or cir- 
cumstances of the acquisition of arms 
and ammunition by the insurrectionists 
can have no bearing on the claim here 
involved. 
The disallowance of the 


\ claim must be, 
and is, sustained, 





30,628,000 francs ($5,911,000) | 


United States and were friendly to the 


ing July 31, 1928, was approximately 
25,285,000 bales. The total number of 
spinning cotton spindles, both active and 
idle, is about 165,000,000. 


Rising Market for Trucks 
Is Shown in Argentina 





The demand for closed cars in Buenos 
Aires and other large cities of Argen- 
tina increased considerably during the 
first half of 1929, and trucks also found 
a market better than last ‘year, accord- 
ing to a report from the assistant trade 
commissioner at Buenos Aires, Thomas 
Ballagh, made public by the Department 
of Commerce Aug. 2. The Department’s 
statement follows in full text: 

Dealers now report sales from 40 per 


cent closed cars in the low-price class, 
and up to 60 per cent and over in the 
medium and high-price lines, as com- 
pared with 20 per cent and 30 per cent 
in 1928. 


The demand for trucks in general was 
considerably in excess of the demand in 
1928, with a slightly increased demand 
for medium weight to 2 to 3%-ton units, 
especialiy in the Province of Santa Fe 
for use in grain hauling. Foreign com- 
petition in trucks is greater than in pas- 
senger cars, but continues to decrease. 

In the sale of passenger cars the terms 
of sale are less the basis for competition 
than formerly,.and dealers are adhering 
more generally to terms of one-fcurth or 
one-third down and 12 months time. In 
the case of trucks, however, terms of 
sale continue to be a means of competi- 
tion and terms of 18 months and even 24 
months are reported. 


Methods of Grafting 
Fruit Trees Outlined 


Directions for Planters Given 
By Agriculture Department. 


Information for the ordinary planter 
desiring to propagate fruit trees and 
shrubs by artificial methods has been 
prepared and made available, the De- 
partment of Agriculture announced Au- 
gust 22. 

The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 


Most woody plants in nature repro- 
duce themselves by their seeds. Since 
ancient times, however, man has em- 
ployed grafts and cuttings as well as 
|the natural means of propagating plants 
and trees. 

There is no reason, according to the 
bulletin, why anyone with a general 
knowledge of trees cannot propagate 
them, provided he will learn the easily 
understood manipulations and give the 
| plants the necessary care and attention. 

Seeds very often offer the readiest 
and least expensive means for the re- 
production of species. Seedlings, how- 
ever, usually vary more or less in their 
| characteristics; ‘hence dependence cannot 
be placed on them to furnish plants 
|which are exact reproductions of their 
| parents, 


Cuttings are used to reproduce like 
plants of many varieties of ornamentals, 
|also some of the fruits. For practical 
purposes the plants so reproduced are 
|similar in all respects to the mother 
plants, although bud variants or “sports” 
appear occasionally. 

Layers are useful in propane many 
woody plants, especially when only a 
small increase is required. Grafting oat 

i 


budding are means extensively em 
for the propagation of varieties ti 
not root easily from bia 

| Copies of Bulletin 1567 F giving de- 
| tails may be obtained free as long as the 
| Supply lasts by writing to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, Di C, . 
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Railroads 


New Jersey Carrier 
Permitted to Issue 
$6,020,000 of Bonds 


Pennsylvania Railroad to As- 
sume Liability as Lessee of 
Railway and Canal 
Company. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 


made public on Aug. 23 its report in 
Finance Docket No. 7749, in which it 


— authority to the United New| 


ersey Railroad & Canal Company to 
issue $6,020,000 of general mortgage 42 
per cent gold bonds to be delivered to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company at par 
in reimbursement for expenditures to be 
made in payment of a like amount of 
géneral-mortgage bonds maturing Sept. 
1, 1929. 

Authority was also granted to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to assume obli- 
gation and liability as lessee in respect 
of the bonds to be issued. 

The full text of the report of the Com- 


mission, by division 4, decided Aug. 16,| 


follows: 


Yhe U 


No Objection Offered. 
nited New Jersey Railroad & 


Canal Company, hereinafter called the! 


United Company, « corporation organ- 
ized for the purpose of engaging 
transportation by railroad subject to the 
interstate commerte act, and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, hereinafter 
called the Pennsylvania, a common Car- 
rier by railroad engaged in interstate 
commerce, have duly applied for author- 
ity under section 20a of that act, re- 
spectively, for the United Company to 
issue $6,020,000 of its general-mortgage 
4% per cent gold bonds, and for the 
Pennsylvania to assume obligation and 
liability as lessee in respect thereof. No 
objection to the granting of application 
has been presented to us. 


The properties of the United Company 


are operated by the Pennsylvania under | 


in| 


Motor Bus Lines Connect 
18,000 Towns in England 


More than 18,000 towns, villages, and | 
|hamlets in England are now linked by | 
| motor coach service, with 3,312 coaches , 
lin operation, according to a report from | 
| the consul at London, Albert Halstead, | 
|made public Aug. 22 by the Department | 
of Commerce. The number of motor | 
coach companies exceeds 6,000, it was | 
stated. The full text of the statement | 
follows: 

In addition, there are 296 regular ex- | 
press motor-coach services between dis- | 
| tant points, and a multitude of Seasonal 
| services. ‘Tre number of motor-coach 
companies in England and Wales ex- | 
ceeds 6,000. 

The railroad companies have bought 
jor amalgamated with 36 companies in 
| England, Scotland, and Wales, and ne- 
gotiations are being undertaken for the 
purchase of other companies. Accord- 
ing to the official figures, the increase 
jin private vehicles has been 10 per cent 
{in the last five years, while the commer- 
cial percentage has been quadrupled. 


Rate on Bituminous Coal 
In Indiana Is Opposed 


It has been recommended in a_ pro- 
|posed report to the Interstate Com- 
| merce Commission by Examiner H. L. 
Main, made public on Aug. 23, that the 
Commission find that the rate on bitumi- 
nous coal, in carloads, from the Brazil- 
Clinton group in Indiana to LaFayette, 
Ind., over interstate routes be found un- 
reasonable. 

In the examiner’s opinion, the rate is 
unreasonable to the extent that it ex- 
ceeds or may exceed $1.20. 

In the same proposed report, filed in 
No. 21668, the examiner recommends 
that the rate on bituminous coal from 
the southern Illinois group of mines to 
LaFayette be found not unreasonable. 


‘Output of Gypsum 
Decreased in 1928 


a lease for 999 years dated June 30, 1871.) 


By the terms of the lease the Pennsyl- 
vania is required to pay the debts and 
obligations of the United Company when 
they become due, and the latter is re-| 
quired to deliver to the Pennsylvania, | 
upon its request, a corresponding amount | 


of bonds of the United Company secured | 


by its general mortgage of. Apr. 20, 
1871, with which to pay off and extin- 
guish ¢ertain of its obligations, among 
which are $6,020,000 of its outstanding 
general-mortgage 412 per cent bonds 
maturing Sept. 1, 1929. 
Terms Outlined. 
In compliance with the terms of the 


lease the’ United Company proposes to} 
mort- | 
gage 4% per cent gold bonds to be de-| 


issue $6,020,000 of new general 
livered to the Pennsylvania, pursuant to 
its request, to enable it to provide a 
means of reimbursing itself for money 
which it will expend in payment of a 


like amount of the bonds maturing Sept. | 


1, 1929, and the Pennsylvania proposes 


to. assume obligation and liability as} 


lessee in respect of the new bonds. 
The proposed bonds will be issued un- 


der the general mortgage of the United} 


Company dated Apr. 20, 1871, made to 
the Fidelity Insurance, Trust & Safe De- 
posit Company (now Fidelity-Phiadel- 
phia Trust Company), trustee. They 


will be dated Sept. 1, 1929, will bear} 


interest at the rate of 4% per cent per 
annum, payable semi-annually, and will 
mature Sept. 1, 1979. 

We find that the proposed issue of 
bonds by the United Company and the 


proposed assumption of obligation and | 


liability as lessee in respect thereof by 
the Pennsylvania as aforesaid (a) are 


for lawful objects within their respec- | 
tive corporate purposes, and compatible | 


with the public interest, which are nec- 
essary and appropriate for and con- 
sistent with the proper performance by 
them of service to the public as common 
carriers, and which will not impair their 
ability to perform that service, and (b) 
are reasonably necessary and appropriate 
for such purposes. 


An appropriate order will be entered. | 


Bond Issue Proposed 
By Kentucky Line 

Total of $511,000 to Be Used 

For Reimbursement Purposes. 


The report in which the Interstate 


Commerce Commission granted authority | 


to the Kentucky & Indiana Terminal Rail- 
road Company to procure the authenti- 
cation and delivery of $511,000 of first- 
mortgage 4'2 per cent gold bonds in 
reimbursement for capital expenditures 
was made public on Aug. 23. 

The full text of the report, by division 
4, in Finance Docket No. 4701, follows: 

The Kentucky & Indiana Terminal 
Railroad Company, a common carrier by 
railroad engaged ir interstate commerce, 
has duly applied for authority under sec- 
tion 20a of the interstate commerce act 
to procure the authentication and deliv- 
ery of $524,000 of first-mortgage 414 
per cent gold bonds. No objection to the 
granting of the application has been pre- 
sented to us. 

The applicant represents that from 
May 1, 1917, to April 30, 1929, it ex- 
pended for additions and betterments to 
road and equipment the sum of $1,980,- 
064.33, in partial reimbursement for 
which it seeks authority to procure au- 
thentication and delivery of $524,000 of 
its first-mortgage bonds. Details are 
given in the application for $817,230.43 
of the expenditures, the remainder, $1,- 
162,833.90, being stated as a lump sum, 
with reference for details to a state- 
ment filed with the application in the 
proceeding reported in Bonds of Ken- 
tucky & Indiana R. R., 99 I. C..C. 215. 
As it appears that these latter expen- 
ditures, covering the period May 1, 1917, 
to Dec. 31, 1924, received full consid- 
eration as a basis for capitalization in 
the proceeding mentioned, our investi- 
gation will be confined to the $817,230.43 
of expenditures made between Dec. 31, 
1924, and Apr. 30, 1929. 

Earlier Order Issued. 

By our order of June 6, 1925, in the 
case cited, we authorized the applicant 
fo procure authentication and delivery 
of $250,000 of first-mortgage bonds 
against the capital expenditures men- 
tioned above as having been made prior 
to Dec. 31, 1924. As a condition to that 
authority we required that the appli- 
cant expend for capital purposes the 
sum of $301,115, representing discount 


| Certain Manufactures From 


| Product, However, Said 
To Show Growth. 


While the total output of crude gyp- 
sum in 1928 fell below that of the previ- 
ous year, in both quantity and value, and 
was the lowest since 1924, the output of 
certain products manufactured from gyp- 
sum for use’‘in building construction 

showed a remarkable growth over recent 
| years, according to a report on the gyp- | 
sum industry shortly to be issued by the | 
Bureau of Mines, the Department of 
Commerce announced Aug. 23. 


The Department’s statement follows | 
in full text: | 

The total sales of plaster board, lath} 
| and wall board in 1928 was 844,377,416 | 
square feet, or 711,990 short tons and 
| represents a quantity sufficient for the 
construction of approximately 210,000 
homes, each containing 6 rooms, enough 
to house the population of a city about} 
the size of Boston. | 

The sales of plaster board and lath in} 
1928 was 284,440,741 square feet equiva- | 
lent to 252,813 short tons valued at $4,- | 
107,848 as compared with 280,397,045 
square feet equivalent to 249,219 tons | 
valued at $4,669,562 in 1927, a small 
| increase in quantity (footage) and a de- 
| crease of 12 per cent in value. The out- 
put in 1928 of plaster board was enough 
to cover the walls of approximately 70,- 
000 homes of the average 6-room type 
(approximately 4,000 square feet per 
house). 

The sales of wall board in 1928 showed 
a decided increase in quantity over the 
previous year; 559,936,675 square feet 
or 459,177 short tons valued at $9,046,- | 
926 as compared with 506,163,443 square | 
feet, or 415,082 tons valued at $11,165,965 | 
in 1927, an increase of 11 per cent in 
| quantity (footage) and a decrease of 19 
| per cent in yalue. 
Sanded plaster showed an increase in 





} valued at $1,314,480 as compared with 


quantity over 1927; 245,617 short tons, | 


| 207,210 tons, valued at $1,414,749 for the | 


| previous year, an increase of 19 
cent in quantity and a decrease of 7 per 


per | 


cent in value. | 


Keenes cement, another gypsum plas- 
ter used largely as a wall finish, showed | 
| an increase in sales in 1928: 54,020 short | 
tons, valued at $848,504, as compared 
| with 41,431 short tons, valued at $674,- | 
698 in 1927, an increase of 30 per cent 
in quantity and 26 per cent in value. 


| other than those authorized by that or- 
der, to be thereafter authenticated and 
delivered. 

Giving effect to this condition, it ap- 
pears that the applicant is now entitled 
to seek reimbursement for but $516,- 
115.43 of its expenditures. An exami-| 
nation of the data submitted in support 
of the application discloses that while, 
on the whole, the expenditures were rea- 
sonable, charges for equipment rent in 
connection with the removal of waste 
materials for the purposes of filling in 
certain parts of the applicant’s yard at 
Louisville, Ky., were excessive. A charge 
of $4,579 for per diem is made for mov- 
ing material costing $5,737.28, one item | 
being a charge of $122.52 for obtaining 
and removing two cubic yards, in which 
the material cost was 52 cents and the 
equipment rent $122. 


We are unable to make the findings re- | 


quired by paragraph (2) of section 20a} 
for the entry of an order authorizing the | 
procurement of authentication and de-| 


|; pounds of nonferrous metals, machine | 


livery of bonds in respect of the expen- | 


diture of $4,579 for equipment rent. This | 
item must therefore be deducted from| 
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Functions of the Federal Reserve Board and Its Officials 


HE Federal Reserve Board is the governing body of the Federal Re- 
serve System, which includes the Federal Advisory Council and the 


Federal Reserve Banks and member 
serve Act. 


banks, operating under the Federal Re- 


The Board exercises broad supervision over~the 12 Federal 


Reserve Banks, regulates the issue and retirement of Federal Reserve notes 
and has the power to examine the records of any member bank. 


The functions of the Federal Reserve Board may be best summed up by 
the statement that the Board is the supervisory and governing body of the 


system. 


It is composed of eight members; two members, the Secretary of 


the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency, are members ex-officio 
and the other six members are appointed by the President for terms of 10 


years each. 


The President. in selecting the six appointive members, is re- 


quired to have due regard to the financial, agricultural, industrial and com- 
mercial interests and the geographical divisions of the country, and no two 


Surplus Stocks of Navy 
To Be Sold at Auction 


Quantities of Navy surplus and sur- 
veyed material will be offered for sale 
by public auction at the Navy Yard, 
Washington, D. C., on Sept. 11, the De- 
partment of the Navy announced Aug. 
23 in a c.talogue of the, sale. 

Approximately 6,000,000 pounds of 
ferrous metals constitute the major item 
offered. Other materials include 500,000 


tools, generators, motors, electrical ma- 
terial, grinding wheels, hardware and 
miscellaneous items. 

The catalogue (No. 649-A), may be 
obtained from the Supply Officer, Navy 
Yard, Washington, D. C. 


the amount of capital expenditures of- | companies of the applicant, will indorse 
fered in support of the application, leav-|on the proposed bonds their joint and 
ing $511,536.43 of such expenditures in| several guaranty of the punctual pay- 


reimbursement of which the applicant 


may procure authentication and delivery | 


of $511,000 of bonds. 
Interest Rate 414 Per Cent. 

The proposed bonds will be authenti- 
cated and delivered pursuant to the first 
mortgage, dated Jan. 3, 1911, and sup- 
plements thereto, made by the applicant 
to the Standard Trust Company of New 
| York (Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, successor trustee). They will be 
dated Jan, 1, 1911, will bear interest at 
the rate of 4% per cent per annum, 
payable semi-annually on Jan. 1 and 
July 1, and will mature Jan. 1, 1961. 

Pursuant to a separate agreement 


| 
| 
| 


ment of the principal and interest 
thereof. Those companies havesenot yet 
filed applications for authority to as- 
sume obligation and liability as guar- 
antors in respect of the bonds, inasmuch 
as the applicant does not intend to dis- 
pose of them at this time but to hold 
them subject to our further order. 

We find that the procurement of au- 
thentication and delivery of $511,000 of 


| first-mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds 


| by the applicant as aforesaid (a) is for | 
corporate | 
purposes, and compatible with the pub- | 


filed with the trustee and to which refer- | 
ence is made in the first mortgage and | 


a supplemental agreement dated Nov. 
16, 1923, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


on funded debt to be thereafter col- | Company, the Chicago, Indianapolis & | 


lected from its proprietary companies, no 
bonds against the required expenditures, 


| Louisville Railway Company, and the 
|Southern Railway Company, proprietary 


a lawful object within its 
lic interest, which is necessary and ap- 
propriate for and consistent with the 
proper performance by it of service to 
the public as a common carrier, and 
which will not impair its ability to per- 
form that service, and (b) is reason- 
ably necessary and appropriate for such 
purpose. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


‘Panama Canal Tolls | 


Increased in J uly 


‘Transits This Year Exceeded | 
| Those of Same Period in 1928. | 


The daily average number of transits | 
| and tolls during the month of July at 
the Panama Canal was higher than in 
June, the office of the Panama Canal has | 
| just announced. 
| As compared with the first seven) 
|months of the calendar year 1928, the 
| corresponding period this year had 97 
more transits and $901,913.68 in tolls, | 
it was stated. 

Daily Average Is 17. 

The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

During the month of July, 1929, 527 
|commercial vessels and four small 
launches transited the canal. Tolls on 
| the commercial vessels aggregated $2,- 
| 259,582.37, and on the launches, $12.00, 
or a total tolls collection of $2,259,594.37. 

The daily average number of commer- 


| cial transits for the month was 17, and 
the average tolls collection $72,889.75 as 
| compared with an average of 16.76 tran- 
sits and $70,926.87 in tolls for the 
previous month, and an average of 16.41 
transits and $68,034.94 in-tolls for July, 
| 1928. The average amount of tolls paid 
| by each of the commercial transits was 
| $4,287.63, as compared with $4,230.23 for 
the month of June, 1929. 


| Tankers Increase. 
| During the month of July, 1929, 111 





| tank ships transited the canal with an 
aggregate net tonnage, Panama Canal 
measurement, of 585,977, on which tolls 


appointive members may be from the same Federal reserve district. 


Many specific grants of authority are conferred upon the Board, such 
as the power to require the writing off of doubtful or worthless assets of 
the Federal Reserve Banks, to remove for cause any officer or director of a 
reserve bank, and many other important powers in connection with the organ- 
ization and operations of the Federal Reserve Banks. 

In addition the Board is empowered “to exercise general supervision” 
over the Federal Reserve Banks, a grant of power which constitutes simply 
a right through general oversight and inspection to see that the Federal 
Reserve Banks operate in accordance with the provisions of law rather than 


responsibility for the detail management of the banks. 


While the Board 


formulates credit policies in general, it does not pass on individual credit 
applications, that function being performed by the directors of the banks 
and their authorized oflicers and agents. 


[From an official summary of the functions of the Federal Reserve Board.) ° 


of $505,642.09 were collected. Cargo 


amounted to 482,427 tons. In point of net | 


tonnage, tanker traffic increased 15.7 per 
cent over the same traffic for the corres- 


ponding month a year ago, while cargo} 


tonnage increased 4.3 per cent, over the 
cargo tonnage of July, 1928. 
Tanker traffic comprised 21 per cent of 


the total commercial transits through! 


the canal during the month; made up 
23:7 per cent of the total Panama Canal 
net tonnage; were the source Of ‘22.4 per 
cent of the tolls collected; and carried 


| 18.6 per cent of the total cargo in transit 


through the canal. 


Issuance of Bonds Sought 
For Sale to Seaboard. Line 


The Prince George.& Chesterfield Rail- 
way has filed an application- with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, it was 
announced Aug. 23, seeking authority to 
issue an additional amount of its first 
mortgage bonds, to sell the bonds, and 


also to sell its first mortgage bonds, the 
issuance of which has been authorized. 


On June 19, 1929, the application ex- 
plains, the applicant was authorized by 
the Commission to issue not exceeding 
$450,000 of its first mortgage bonds as 
security for a like amount of notes. 

The railroad now proposes to issue 
$450,000 of its first. mortgage .bonds in 
addition to the amount already author- 
ized and to sell them to the Seaboard Air 
Line from time to time, at par. The 
applicant also desires to sell fq 'the Sea- 
board ep amount of the previously 
authorized issue of bonds which are not 
needed for security of the notes issued. 

The Seaboard Air Line, the application 
points out, is the owner of all the bonds 
issued and outstanding capital stock of 
the railroad. 


Aerial Cableway Is Opened 
To Ascend Harz Mountains 


The first aerial cableway in the Harz 
Mountains, Germany, has been opened, 
the Department of Commerce announced 


Aug. 23. The announcement follows in 
full text: 

This line connects Bad Harzburg, 
about 1,000 feet above sea level, with 
the Burgberg. The entire length of the 
cableway is about 1,500 feet and the 
difference in the altitude between the 
valley and the hill station is 600 feet 
thus enabling visitors to the city of Bad 
Harzburg to be-transported to a height 
|of roughly 1,600 feet. 

The cable has only one intermediate 
supporting mast, about 65 feet high. The 
cabins follow recent advance in cabin 
construction, having 12 corners and af- 
fording 19 passengers an unrestricted 
view in all directions. Safety is assured 
by safety appliances, such as cable 
brakes, cabin telephone, wind scale, loca- 
tion indicator, ete. The trip in either di- 
rection takes 2% minutes. It is planned 
to extend the line later by a larger sec- 
tion to the Molkenhaus, a well-known 
Winter resort at the foot of the famous 
Brocken. 


Two Additional Bridges 
Included in Regulations 


The Secretary of War, James W. Good, 
!announced on Aug. 23 that the rules and 
regulations heretofore approved govern- 
ing the operations of certain bridges 
across the Schuylkill and Delaware 
|rivers, have been extended to _ include 
the bridge across the Schuylkill River 
at 34th Street, Philadelphia, Pa., known 
as the University Bridge, and the bridge 
across the Delaware River, known as 
Ithe Tacony-Palmyra Bridge. 





| cotton 


| Waterloo, Wis., found unreasonable, 
| sonable 
jand reparation awarded. 
| No. 


| No. 








| No. 





Rate Decisions . 
Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’ 
has just announced decisions in rate} 


{ 
t 
| 


|cases which are summarized as follows: 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3257.—Compression and Concentration in 
Transit of Cotton and Cotton Linters at 
points in Texas, Decided Aug. 13, 1929. 
Schedules proposing to cancel the right 


}of shippers to designate Fabens, Tex., as 


a point of compression for their cotton and 
linters originating in California, 
Arizona and New Mexico, with absorption 
of the compress charge by respondents, 
found justified. Order of suspension va- 
cated and proceeding discontinued. 


|No. 19606.—Lemmon Grocery & Produce 


Company v. Chicago, Milwaukee & Sty 
Paul Railway Company. Decided Aug. 
10, 1929. 

Rates cn eggs in carloads, from Lemmon, 
S. Dak., to Chicago, Ill, Milwaukee and 
Rea- 
rates prescribed for the future, 


20940.—Robert Gaylord Company v. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway Company et al. Decided 
Aug. 14, 1929. , s 
Rates charged on strawboard and am- 

moniacal liquor from Terre Haute, Ind., 

and on hides from Indianapolis, Ind., in 
carloads, to St. Louis, Mo., found inap- 
plicable. Reparation awarded. 

21352.—Meridian Traffic Bureau for 

Meridian Compress and Warel.ouse 

Company v. Northern Alabama Railway 

Company et al. Decided Aug. 14, 1929. 

Rate on coal, in carloads, from Calumet 


|and Bankhead, Ala., to Meridian, Miss., not 


shown unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


Calendar 


—of the— 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


No. 21823.—Liberty Cooperage and Lum- 
ber Company v. New York Central Rail- 
road Company et al. hearing now as- 
signed for Sept. 10, at Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
before Examiner Paulson, is hereby can- 
celed and the case is reassigned for hear- 
ing Sept. 14, at Ft. Wayne, Ind., before 
Examiner Paulson. 

22444.—Northern Potato Traffic Asso- 

ciation v,. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 

Railway Company et al. No. 22444 Sub. 

No. 1.—Northern Potato Traffic Asso- 

ciation v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Railroad Company et al. hearing now as- 

signed for Sept. 6, at Minneapolis, Minn., 

before Examiner Fleming, is postponed 
to a date to be hereafter fixed. 


No. 6.—The Luckenbach Gulf Steam- 
ship Company, Incorporated v. Hlinois 
Central Railroad Company, hearing now 
assigned for Sept. 4, at Washington, D. 
C., is hereby canceled and this case is 
reassigned for hearing, on Sept. 11, at 
Cee, D. C., before Examiner 

enn, . 


9997 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 


made _ public Aug. 23 complaints ‘filed 
with it in rate cases, which are sum- 


| marized as follows: 


No. 22577.—Dewey Portland Cement Com- 
pany, of Dewey, Okla. et al. v. Arkansas & 
Louisiana, Missouri Railway et al. Against 
rates and charges on interstate shipments of 
cement, c. 1., from shipping points in Kansas 
and Oklahoma, to destinations in Arkansas 
and Louisiana, alleged to be unjust-and un- 
reasonable, being in excess of lower pub- 
lished intrastate and interstate rates from 
shipping points of competing cement manu- 
facturers in Alabama, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas and other States, 
to destinations in Arkansas and Louisiana, 
as unduly preferential of competing manu- 
facturers and unduly prejudicial to com- 
plainants; also in violation of the. provi- 
sions of the fourth section. Cease and de- 
sist order, the establishment of reasonable, 
just, non-prejudicial and non-discriminatory 
rates and relationships of rates, and repa- 
ration. ; 

No. 22578.—Chambers Seed Company et 
al. of Louisville, Ky. v, The Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad et al. Ask for cease and de- 
sist order, the establishment of just and 
reasonable carload rates on soy beans, in, 
bulk or in bags, from points of origin i 
Delaware and Pennsylvania taking Phila- 
delphia rates, and points in Virginia taking 
Norfolk rates to Louisville, Ky., and New 
Albany, Ind. and reparation. 

No. 22579.—Warren Paint & Color Com- 
pany of Nashville, Tenn. v. Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quingy Railroad et al. Ask for 
cease and desist order, the establishment-of 
rates of 5942 cents from Minneapolis and 45 
cents from North Milwaukee, Wis., on ship- 
ments of linseed oil, to Nashville, Tenn., or 
such other rates as the Commission may 
deem just and reasonable, and reparation. 

No. 22580.—Central Illinois Public Sery- 
ice Company, of Springfield, Ill. v. The 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis 
Railway et al. Cease and desist order, and 
reparation, on account of alleged unlawful 
rates on shipments of coal from mines in 
Kentucky to Quincy, Ill. 

No, 22581.—W. K. Syson Timber Company, 
of Mobile, Ala. v. Mobile & Ohio Railroad. 
Ask for cease and desist order, the applica- 
tion of a rate of 99 cents per net ton, on 
iron and steel rails and fastenings, for re- 
melting purposes, c. 1., from Oak Grove, 
Ala., to Mobile, for export and the waiver 
of alleged undercharges. 


No, 22582.—Brainerd Fruit Company, of 
Minneapolis, Minn. v. Chicago, Great West- 
ern Railroad et al. Reparation, on account 
of alleged unreasonable charges on cat 
load shipment of strawberries, Monett, Mo., 
to St. Cloud, Minn. 

No, 22583.—Phoenix Utility Company, of 
New York City v. Tennessee Central Rail- 
way et al. Ask for reparation on account 
of alleged unjust and unreasoneble rates 
on shipntents of wooden insulator pins from 
North Alexandria, Tenn., to Jacksonville, 
for Fort Pierce, Fla. , 

No, 22584.—Simms Oil Company, of Dallas, 
Tex. v. Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railway 
et al. Cease and desist order, the establish. 
ment of just and reasonable rates and repa- 
ration, on shipments of gasoline, Smack- 
over, Ark., to Marion, III, 

No, 22585.—The Kaw Valley Potato Grow- 
ers and Shippers Traffic Association, of 
Topeka, Kans, v. The Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway et al. Ask for cease and 
desist order, the establishment the lowest 
possible lawful rates compatible with the 
maintenance of adequate transportation 
service under the Hoch-Smith resolution, 
free from discriminatory features for appli- 
cation on straight or mixed carload ship- 
ments of potatoes, onions, cabbage and tur- 
nips from all points in the Kaw Valley Dis- 
trict, Kansas City to Manhattan, Kans., in- 
clusive to all destinations in Missouri, lowa, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and New York, > 
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Said to Have Improved in Last Year 





Increased in 1923) Stability of Crown and Growth of Stock of Gold and Ex- 
change in National Bank Are Cited. 


| 


Additional Debt Said to Be 
Due to Bond Issue | 


For Highways of | 
State. 


West Virginia’s net indebtedness | 
(funded or fixed debt, less sinking fund | 
assets) stood at $55,251,500, or $32.27) 
per capita on June 30, 1928, as com-| 
pared to a per capita debt of $30.62 in| 
1927, according to statistics compiled by | 


Maj. C. A. Wood, of the chief auditor | 








and accountant’s office, and made pub- | 


Alic Aug. 24 by the Department of Com- 


merce. | 

Operation and maintenance costs of | 
the general departments of the State’s 
government in 1928 amounted to $14.-| 
268,251, or $8.33 per capita, the survey 
showed. 

The Department’s summary of West 
Virginia financial statistics for the fiscal 


|further progress was made in consoli- 


| During the greater part of the year,’ negotiations, and the government has au- | 


| thorized the statement that it recognizes | Panama Canal 
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Receipts. 


Customs receipts . $1,278,960.68 


The stability of the Czechoslovak! the bank’s charter the debt should be | Internal-revenue receipts: 


crown during 1928, the accompanying | 
growth in the stock of gold and Gecaliee | 
exchange in the National Bank of Czech- , 
oslovakia, and the maintenance of bud- | 
get equilibrium are described in a review | 
of the bank’s annual report for 1928, ap-! 
pearing in the current issue of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletin. 

The Government was careful not to 
burden the market with new loans, and 


| 


dating the short-term debt, it was stated. | 


as a result of larger demands arising out 
of expanding business activity, the money | 


market was firmer than it had been in| 


1927 and the first part of 1928, the re-'| 
view stated. j 

The review of the 1928 report of the, 
National Bank of Czechoslovakia ap- | 
pearing in the Bulletin follows in full | 
text: | 


The annual report of the National 


as nearly liquidated as possible. 


The board believed that the time had 
come to take advantage of the provi- 
sion in the agreement of Feb. 2, 1927, 
according to which both parties reserved 
the right to reopen negotiations, should 
either the minister of finance or the 
National Bank consider it advisable to 
secure an earlier redemption of the state 
notes debt in the interest of monetary 


| stability, and especially in the interest | 


of a new qurrency act. 
The National Bank accordingly opened 


the need for more prompt liquidation and 
stands ready to cooperate in negotiating 
an agreement and in putting it into 
effect. The government and the board 
of directors of the bank agree that the 
more rapid liquidation must be effected 
in such manner as to be acceptable both 
to the bank, which desires to strengthen 
its position in the money market, and to 


year ending June 30, 1928, follows in Bank of Czechoslovakia for 1928 was|the government which must consider 


full text: 

The operation and maintenance total 
includes $2,165,068 apportionments for 
education to the minor civil divisions of 
the State. In 1927 the comparative per 
capita for operation and maintenance of 
general departments was $7.70, and in 


1918, $2.72. In 1928 the interest on debt | 


amounted to $2,461,007 and outlays for 
permanent improvements, $14,181,378. 
The total payments, therefore, for op- 
eration and maintenance of general de- 
partments, interest, and outlays were 
$30,905,636. Of this amount $36,836 
represents payments by a State depart- 
ment or ocaandion to’ another on ac- 
count of services. The totals include all 
payments for the year, whether made 
from current revenues or from the pro- 
ceeds of bond issues. 


Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $15,970,558 was for highways, 
$3,051,008 being for maintenance and 
$12,919,550 for construction. 


Revenue Receipts Stated. 

The total revenue receipts were $22,- 
627,456, or $13.22 per capita. This was 
$5,903,198" more than the total payments 
of the year, exclusive of the payments 
for permanent improvements, but 
$8,278,180 less than the total payments 
including those for permanent improve- 
ments. These payments in excess of 
revenue receipts were met from the 
proceeds ‘of debt obligations. Of the 
total revenue receipts $36,836 represents 
receipts from a State department or 
enterprise on account of services. 

Property and special taxes repre- 
sented 19.6 per cent of the total rev- 
enue for 1928, 23.4 per cent for 1927, 
and 43.4 per cent for 1918. The increase 
in the amount of property arid special 
taxes collected was 95.7 per cent from 
1918 to 1927, but there was a decrease 
of 8.8 per cept from 1927 to 1928... The 


| presented to the general meeting of| 
shareholders on Feb. 26, 1929. The ad-| 
| dréss of the governor of the bank, Dr.| 
| V. Pospisil, contains the following dis- | 
cussion of banking ‘and financial condi- | 
tions: 
Among the outstanding developments | 
in Czechoslovakia during 1928 mention 
| should be made of the stability of the 
| Czechoslovak crown and its favorable | 
| technical position. 


| Gold Stock Increased 


} 


| By National Banks 


| This was accompanied by a satisfactory | 
| growth in the stock of gold and foreign | 
| exchange at the National Bank of Czech-| 
| oslovakia, an indication that the balance | 
|of payments continued to be favorable. | 
| Budget equilibrium continued to be) 
maintained. The government was care-| 
| ful not to burden the market with new | 
loans and made further progress in ¢on- 
solidating the short-term debt. 1 
During the greater part of the year, | 
as a result of larger demands arising out | 
|of expanding business activity and es-| 
| pecially out of large building operations, | 
the money market was firmer than it} 
| had been in 1927 and at the beginning | 
of 1928. The extraordinary building ac- 
| tivity is dué to the fact that we have 
| not yet been able to discontinue building 
| subsidies along with the protection of 
| tenants. Se 
| Many problems of domestic banking | 
remain to be solved. Further reorgani- | 
| zation and amalgamations are desirable, | 
jespecially in Slovakia and Carpathian- 
|Ruthenia. This js particularly important 
in connection with our foreign trade. 
for on the efficient organization. and 
equipment of our banks depend the in- 
terests of many branches of our exports | 
to a very considerable extent. 
For the betterment of relation between | 








its budgetary position as well as the 
needs of the money market. 


In this connection mention should be | 


made of a further principle stated in the 
agrement of Feb. 2, 1927—that funds for 
the redemption of the state notes debty 
which is one of the most urgent floating 
debts of the government, were to be pro- 
vided first of all out of the surplus tax 
fund allocated by the finance acts to con- 
solidati6n'"6f floating” debts of the gov- 


|}ernment; and later, following the auto- 


matic decline of interest on the govern- 
ment debt, out of budget revenue. 


New Currency Act 
Has Been Suggested 


The demand for speedier redemption 
of the state notes debt, which is impera- 
tive in order that the bank of issue may 
exercise proper control over the currency, 
is of particular intportance at the pres- 
ent time because of its connection with 
the question of a new currency act. It 
is well known that an amendment to the 
law creating the National Bank of Czech- 
oslovakia fixed the level of the Czecho- 
slovak. crown temporarily and by a some- 
what indirect method? by obligating the 
bank to maintain the.level of the crown 
to foreign gold exchanges ‘at the level 
of the two previous years; expressed in 
dollars, this means that the crown has 
been stabilized between $2.90 and $3.03 
for 100 Czechoslovak crowns. 


At the time of passing this amend- 
ment it vas impossible to foresee what 
stand public opinion throughout the 
world wold take in respect to compara- 
tively small currency units. Today this 
opinion is*well known. As early as 1925 
Finland led the way by adopting.a parity 
of 0.03789 grain of fine gold per markka. 
Far more important, however, were the 
decisions of Italy and France to adopt 
a parity of 0.07919052 and 0.05895 grain 


per capita’ property and special taxes the different classes of banks, a cen- | of fine-geld, respectively—the levels to 


were $2.59 in 1928, $2.88 in 1927, and 
$1.76 in 1918. 


Earnings of genera] departments, 
compensation: for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 8.8 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1928, 8 per cent 
for 1927, and 9.5 per cent for 1918. 


Licenses Bring Income. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 62 per~cent of the total rev- 
enue for 1928, 57.7 per cent for 1927, and 
37.1 per cent for 1918. 

Receipts from business licenses con- 
sist chiefly of taxes from insurance and 
other incorporated companies and of sales 
tax on gasoline, while those from non- 
business licenses comprise chiefifly taxes 
on motor vehicles and amounts paid for 
hunting and fishing privileges. The sales 
tax on gasoline amounted to $4,029,235 
in 1928 and $3,161,803 in 1927, an in- 
crease of 27.4 per cent. 

The total funded or fixed debt out- 
standing June 30, 1928, was $55,908,600. 
Of this amount $49,250,000 was for high- 
ways. The net indebtedness (fundéd or 
fixed debt less sinking fund assets) was 
$55,251,500, or $32.27 per capita. In 1927 
the per capita net debt was $30.62 but 
for 1918, there was no funded debt. The 
increased per capita net debt shown for 
1928 was due’ to a bond issue for high- 
ways. 


The assessed valuation of property in 
West Virginia subject to ad valorem 
taxation was $2,095,430,997; the amount 
of State taxes levied was $2,933,603; 
and the per capita levy, $1.71. In 1927 
the per capita levy was $1.77, and in 
1918, $1.11. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Aug. 23.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the follow- 
ing: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 











Austria’ (schilling) ............+: 14.0746 
Belgium (belga) ....2......s0+86 13.8990 
SEE CRY) os cos ween ccos canes 7216 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ... 2.9596 
Denmark (krone) ....... -. 26.6161, 
England (pound) . 484.7627 


2.5151 
3.9131 


Finland (markka) .. 
France (franc) 


Germany (reichsmark) 23.8121 
Greece (drachma) : 1.2917 
Hungary (pengo) 17.4408 
ol BO" ee 5.2308 
Netherlands (guilder) 40.0594 
Norway (krone)..... 26.6255 
Poland (zloty) .. 11.2105 
Portugal (escudo) .. 4.4800 
Rumania (leu) ..... 5937 
Spain (peseta) ....... 14.7104 
Sweden (krona) |..... 26.7820 
Switzerland (franc) 19.2476 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ... 1.7557 
Hong Kong (dollar) 48.0446 
China (Shang, tael) .. 57.7928 
China (Mex, dollar) 41.4791 
China (Yuan dollar) . 41.3958 


India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) net. 
Singapore (dollar) . 


35.9868 
46.6178 
55.8583 


Canada (dollar) 99.3770 
Cuba (peso) va 99.9500 
Mexico (peso) 48.5375 


95,3087 
11.8661 
12.0607 


Argentina (peso, gold) .. 
Brazil (milreis) de 
Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (pesy) 
Colombia (peso) aa a 
Dar MUVer ois vcvccaponsesveva0ks 





jtral arbitration board has been es- | 
| tablished Which: will deal with the com- 


| institutions, especially in the matter of | 
| obtaining deposits. This board, which 
has a representative of the National 
Bank of Czechoslovakia as its presiding 
| officer, began to function toward the end 
lof 1928.. It is expected not only to con- 
tribute to an improvement in conditions 
of banking competition, which will bene- | 
| fit both the public and the banks, but 
| also to strengthen and to make closer the | 
relations of banking and other credit in- 
stitutions with the bank of issue. \ 


Insurance Institutions 
Accumulate Funds 


At previous annual meetings reference | 
has been made to the position of the 
National Bank of Czechoslovakia in the 
money market, and during the past year 
the bank has continued to give close at- 
tention to this matter. The Central 
Social Insurance Institution, the General 
Old Age Insurance Institution, as well 
as private insurance companies, are ac- 
cumulating funds in increasing yoiume, 
which can well be made the basis of 
long-term credits and will promote a 
better balance in its provision of long- | 
term and short-term credits. | 

An amendment to the central Social | 
insurance act and to the old age insur- | 
ance act provides for cooperation be- 
tween these and other important public | 
financial institutions on the one hand 
and the bank of issug on the other in 
the adoption of a consistent credit policy 
from the monetary point of view. The 
demand for credit at the bank of issue 
during the year showed a slight expan- 
sion. 

For many reasons it is highly im-| 
portant to hasten the repayment to the 
bank of the state notes debt, which | 
had its origin in the note circultaion 
taken over from-the Austro-Hungarian 
Bank in the amount of 10,190,000,000 
crowns ($301,624,000). According to the 
balance sheet of the bank as of Feb. 15, 
1929, this debt has been reduced to 4,- 
077,000,000 crowns ($120,679,200), which | 
still represents nearly 55 per cent of the } 
total note circulation and is entirely 
outside the control of the bank of issue. 

Redemption of this debt was provided | 
for, in the first place, from the yield 
of the levy on capital and on the in- 
creased value of property as fixed by the 
act of Apr. 8, 1920. At thé time of the 
amendment to the bank act (Apr, 23, 
1925), it had become obvious that the 
yield of the levy would be inadequate 
for complete redémption of the debt; 
hence the government was authorized 
(art. 12) to negotiate a special agree- 
ment with the bank. On Feb. 2. 1927, 
an agreement was concluded, by the 
terms of which annual installments of 
110,000,000 crowns ($3.256,000) were to 
be applied to the redemrtion of this 
debt. 


Early Reduction 
Of Debt Favored 


Estimates of the probable yield of the 
capital levy, together with the annual 
instalments agreed upon, showed that 
at the expiration of the charter of the 
National Bank—toward the end of 1940 
—a balance of about 1,500,000,000 
crowns ($44,400.000) of the state notes 
debt would still be unredeemed. The 
board of directors of the bank felt that 
the debt should be reduced to this 
amount, not at the end of the 12 remain- 
ing years of the bank’s charter, but at | 
least within the period of capital levy 
payments—within_ the next four or five 
years—and that upon the expiration, of, 











which their currencies had declined. 
Some other countries such as Bulgaria 


or | petition among banking and other credit | and Greece, and more recently Rumania, | 


have adopted even smaller units as the 
basis of their currencies. All these coun- 
tries adopted as legal currency their ex- 
isting units at the level at which they 
hag succeeded in effecting de facto sta- 


bilization, and thus avoided those price | 


disturbances which would have resulted 
from new..monetary..measures. 
At the last annual meeting of the Na- 


tional Bank of Czechoslovakia the state- | 


ment was made, as it had been made on 
a number of previous occasions, that the 
Czechoslovak crown will remain the legal 
currency at the level at which it had 
maintained de facto stabilization during 
the lost two years of the banking office 
of the Minister of Finance, and at which 
it was maintained on the basis of legal 
provisions during the first three years 
of the existence of the National Bank 
of Czechoslovakia. 


The currency act which, by the amend- 


ment of 1925, was postponed until a 


later period, now seems entirely possible | 


of enactment; it wil consist of a pro- 
vision ‘proclaiming the present crown 
our legal currency unit, and the act will 
be passed for the sole purpose of legal- 
izing the present situation and removing 
all doubts concerning price changes and 
changes .in the value of capital as the 
result of monetary” measures. During 
the past three years the Czechoslovak 
crown has maintained the rate of 33.75 
crowns to $1, which means that it is 
equal in-value to 44.58 milligrams of 
fine gold. 


Gradual Progress Made 
In Monetary Reform 


Our monetary development, as was 
stated last year, began in a period of 
chaotic conditions; for this reason its 
progress has deliberately been kept very 
gradual. The government, which is the 
authority having power to draft the cur- 
rency bill, agrees with the national 
bank that the present situation, aitained 
through unremitting. endeavor in the fi- 
nancial and economic sphere, justifies 
our undertaking the definite step. As a 
result of wise and far-sighted financial 
administration from the time of Minis- 
ter Rasin and ‘of successful efforts dur- 
ing the past few years, we, have a well- 
balanced, stable budget. A large part of 


the former floating debt has been con- | 


solidated. 

Economic conditions, as described “1 
the monthly and annual reports of the 
national’ bank, are satisfactory. The 
technical position of the bank of issue 
in respect to its stocks of precious metal 
and foreign exchange may be seen from 
the ratio of cover to aggregate note 
circulation and demand liabilities. This 


ratio on Feb. 15, 1929, was 42 per cent— | 


an entirely satisfactory position accord- 
ing to accepted standards of central 
bank reserves. The steady advance of 
this ratio has reflected our favorable 
balance of payments arising chiefly out 


| of the credit balance shown by our for- 


eign trade. Improvement in the quality 
of the commercial cover held by the bank 
of issue against notes is one of the sub- 
jects of discussion in the negotiations 
mentioned above for an earlier redemp- 
tion of the state notes deht 

In consequence of these favorable cir- 
cumstaniips the goyeinment decided, fol- 
lowing. the earlier partial abolition of 
control of dealings In foreign exchange, 
to release such dealings completely as 
from January 1, 1929. Thus the bank of 


issue has entered upon a period of de’ 


facto convertibility of notes into for- 
eign exchange of gold standard coun- 
tries, 


income tax . 2,417,788.86 
Miscellaneous 
FEVENUE 2200 .00..00 


Miscellaneous receipts. . 


internai 


650,837.33 





6,058,556.82 
86,750.00 
107,593,183.64 


| Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts ... 
Balance previous day... 
Total 


Expenditures. 


| General expenditures .. $5,220,857.99 


| Interest on public debt. 68,387.54 
| Refunds of receipts .... 412,611.50 
tes 6 14,472.66 
; Operations in special ac- 
1 SEMIS oe ec tes s 325,481.30 
| Adjusted service certifi- 
[EE SONG. 2... cS eee 64,119.59 
| Civil-service retirement 
| fand ......0..-.- 200. 17,870.22 
Investment of trust 
ME Sp uixcs due 9 aete:s « 125,706.21 


—_—_____ 


Total ordinary 





| expenditures ...... 

| Other public debt ex- 
| .penditures: ........0¢ 253,634.75 | - 
| Balance today ......... 107,235,348.70 

| 

MOOR! ...2000. sda dah 113,788,490.46 

| The accumulative figures, together 


| with the comparative analysis of receipts 
| and expenditures for the month and for 


the year, are published each Monday. 


Construction Loan 


On Ships Approved 


Board Sanctions Extension 
Of $6,675,000 Credit 
On Four Vessels. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| company, facing the severest kind of 
|competition in a pioneer route operated 


lon a large scale, has steadily built up| 


| both its export and import business with 
jtruly admirable courage. " r 
\this loan the Government is lending its 
| support to an American company which 
|is doing its part in building up the Amer- 
‘ican merchant marine. 

| “To carry out the mandate of Congress 
| we are prepared to the utmost limit of 
|our ability to aid other owners of Amer- 
ican ships to meet the stern competition 


1,710,969.95 | 


113,738,490.46 


In granting | 


Member Banks of Federal Reserve System 
Show Increase in Net Profits During 1928 


| 
| 





6,249,507.01 | tribution of commodities, through pri- 


| 


| twice as large as at this time last year. 


Refunds 
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Finance 


| Decline in Commercial Transactions 


Adjustments Made « 


Indicated by Volume of Checks Cashed| |y Qverassessments 





Receipts of Cotton Into Sight 


Said to Be Twice as Large as 


At This Time Last Year. 


Commercial transactions during the 
week ended August 17, as reflected by 
the volume of checks presented to the 
banks for payment, showed a decline 
from the previous week but were con- 
siderably greater than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1928, according to the 
weekly statement of the Department of 
Commerce issued Aug. 23 which follows 
in fu text: 

Steel-plant activity showed some re- 
cession from the preceding week but was 
still substantially above the level of last 
year. The production of bituminous coal 
during the latest reported week was 
greater than in either the preceding 
week or the corresponding period a year 
ago. The output of crude petroleum 
showed the first decline from the pre- 
ced'ng week reported in about three 
months, but was still above a year ago. 
The receipts of cotton into sight were | 


Receipts of cattle at primary markets 
showed a decline from a year age, while 
hog receipts showed a gain. The dis- 








(Weeks ended Saturday 


car loadings, was running subsiantially 
higher than at this time last year. 

The general index of wholesaie prices 
showed a further decline from the pre- 
ceding week and was about three per 
cent lower than in the same period of 
1928. Cotton prices averaged higher 
than in the previous week but were 
low-r than a year ago, while prices for 
iron and steel averaged lower than in the | 
preceding week but were higher than} 
last year. Bank loans and discounts | 
were lower than in the previous week | 
but showed a gain over last year. Inter- | 
est rates on time funds showed no 
change from the preceding week but | 
were higher than a year ago. Call- 
money rates averaged lower than in the} 
previous week but were higher than a| 
year ago. The Federal reserve ratio 
showed no change from the preceding | 
week but was higher than in the same | 
period of 1928. Prites for stocks reached 
a new high level during the week, while | 
bond prices showed declines from both | 
the preceding week and the same period 
of last year. Business failures were | 


mary channels, as indicated by freight- | fewer in number than in either the pre-| B- T. A. 919), with respect to t : 
= vious week or the same period of 1928.| @nce as a deduction from the gross sr 


WEEKLY BUSINESS CONDITIONS. 
+ average 1923-25=100). 


Aug. Aug. Aug. July Aug. Aug. Aug. July | 
17 10 3 27 18 11 4 28 S| 
: 1929. 1929. 1929. 1929. 1928. 1928. 1928. 1928. 
Steel operations .............. 122.4 123.7 1263 1263 99.0 95.0 95.0 93.0 
Bituminous-coal production........ ..... 98.2 *94.7 973 919 92.4 89.9 92.0) 
Petroleum production (daily av.)... ..... 139.0 139.8 139.1 117.4 114.7 115.4 114.5! 
Freight-car loadings _. wecvesde sysew socve- Abe, “R168 21623 1680 1604 107.81 
Bldg. cont., 37 States (daily av.)... .....  ..... «... 156.0 1285 122.2 124.3 198.0 
Wheat receipts d 465.6 *470.5 374.9 233.6 254.0 313.0 290.5 | 
COUN: TOURIAE. 0.55 osc. ceescciss 46.9 412 42 22.7 208 16.9 5.0 10.0 
RIMNLO: DOCUIMUR SC (on ss 5 cid Sah slsiens, #5 ao 69.6 78 83.2 924 81.0 1744 13.7 
Hog WOEREERG cv is-2% 3). v\s.y wei Gea Wane > 68.6 68.1 75.7 65.5 68.4 64.3 59.5) 
Price OR A ee Ee Poe 93.8 101.5 100.0 81.4 81.4 88.4 91.5 
Price cotton middlings............. 66.9 66.5 69.5 68.8 70.2 71.0 73.2 17.6) 
Price iron and steel, composite..... 88.2 88.4 88.6 88.6 843 84.3 844 84.5} 
| Copper, electrolytic, price .............. 129.0 129.0 129.0 105.1 105.1 105.1 105.1 
Fisher’s index (1926=100) ........ 97.3 97.6 98.6 99.2 100.1 99.4 99.7. 99.9 | 
Check payments ................. 133.9 144.3 187.4 138.0 117.4 112.7 118.9 ‘112.1 
Bank loans and discounts.......... 135.6 136.4 136.5 135.8 125.9 126.4 126.9 125.6 | 
Interest rates, call money.......... 169.7 206.1 242.4 206.1 154.5 160.6 160.6 133.3 | 
Business TAMUTOE: 6. cccchees OOM “1068 1005 98.3 99.2 115.5 104.2 87.5) 
Stock prices. ................se0+4- 292.3 288.7, 290.4 289.1 195.5 194.3 195.0 194.3 | 
Bond prices CUED seis Seo cuveecese SOR Lee Tee. 106) 1009 1069 For.0 1088) 
Interest rates, time money......... 200.6 200.5 197.1 182.9 148.6 142.9 137.1 137.1} 
Federal reserve ratio.............. 96.3 96.3 96.0 96.4 89.9 89.7 88.5 90.2 


























|Earnings Amounted to $247,532,000 During Last Six | 


| produced by new construction in the | 


| shipyards of other nations. 


Public Ships to Be Sold. 
“At the present time. we have useful 
| ocean services operated privately, or 
publicly, on all of the important trade 
routes which originate or terminate in 
ports of the United States. These serv- 
ices must be, and will be, improved by 
| new construction to be speedily under- 
| pacer in American shipyards. 


private hands before the new construc- 
tion is undertaken, and such transfer 


“In the meantime the Shipping Board 
solicits in behalf of the American ships 
which are now being operated a further 
increase in the generous and patriotic 
support which American business men, 
American planters, American farmers, 
and American travelrs, have accorded 
to ships flying the flag of the country 
in which they have achieved their suc- 
cess. 

“In our fight for an American mer- 
|chant marine we have been criticized 
| by our competitors and by some mis- 





| guided Americans for waving the Amer- | 


|iean flag in a field alleged to be purely 
economic. We have not stopped waving 
our flag, nor do we intend to. If a flag 
is good enough to follow, it is good 
enough to wave.” 

In a statement following its meeting, 
ithe Board explained that contracts for 


|construction of the vessels already have | 


|been made with the New York Ship- 
| building Company, Camden, N. J., and 
that work will proceed without delay. 
Previously, it was explained, members of 
the New Jersey delegation in Congress 


Board, made up of the Secretaries of 
Commerce and the Navy, the Postmaster 
General and the Chairman of the Ship- 


to relieve the unemployment situation 
at the Camden yards. 

The vessels will be capable of sus- 
| knots, it was stated. They will accom- 
;modate 100 passengers. The Export 
| Lines include approximately 20 vessels 


}Black Sea and Meditefranean ports. It 
formerly was owned by the Government 
and was sold to the Export Steamship 





the Merchant Fleet Corporation. 

The ships will be of the shelter deck 
type, 450 feet in length, 61 feet 6 inches 
beam molded, and 42 feet 3 inches in 
depth to shelter deck. They will be of 
approximately 8,200 gross tons and 9,500 


deadweight tons on a draft of 27 feet! 


| 10 inches. 

Plans for the vessels, the Board said, 
| have been approved by the Navy. 
| were submitted to the Department of the 
| Navy for review to ascertain whether 
}or not they meet the requirements of 
the merchant marine act respecting their 
use as naval auxiliaries in time of emer- 
gency, and have been approved. 


| Provisions for Repayment. 

| Repayment of the loan will be made 
in 20 annual instellments with interest 
payable semiannually. The Board, it 
| was stated, maintains its interest in the 
ships through blanket first preferred 
| mortgages on them. It is specified that 
the vessels shall have the highest Ameri- 
;can Bureau of Shivping classification and 
shall be documented under the laws of 
| the United States, so long as any amount 
|remains due on the loan. 


|into the hands of individuals who are 
not citizens of the United States prior 
| to the time the loan is fully repaid, the 
| Shipping Board may declare notes due 
| at once. 





Propulsion Described. 


Besides passenger accommodations, it 
was stated, the ships will have seven 


ping Board, expedite its recommendation | 


tained sea speeds of approximately 14 | 


|operating from the North Atlantic to | 


Corporation, which operated the line for | 


They | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Publicly | 
wned ships are to be transferred to | 


| will be effected as speedily as possible. | 


| 


had urged that the Interdepartmntal | Expenses 





| delay. 


Months of Year. 





The combined net profits of all mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 


tem, amounting to $247,532,000 for the | 
1928 were about | 
$5,000,000 smaller than for the first half | 


last six months of 


of the year but considerably larger than 





thousands of dollars). Last six months of 


with first six months of 1928, B; with last six months of 1927, C; total first six months 


of 1928, D; total last six months of 1927, E: 


1 | The United States Daily of Aug. 23. 
for any earlier half-year period, the Fed- | 


connection with the discussion follow: 
Earnings and expenses of all member banks, June .30, 


eral Reserve Board has stated in a dis- | 
cussion of the earnings and expenses of 
the banks set forth in the Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin for August. The full 
text of the statement was published in 


Tabulations prepared by the Board in 


1927, to Dee. 


n 31, 1928 (in } 
1928, A; increase or decrease 


(*) compared 








‘ ; A B e D £ 
Gross earnings ..........0..00:+: 1,173,683 63,368 90,571 1,110,315 1,083,112 
MEVORBSG Soo 65,3 shiv ces iwaskos 827,141 40,471 50,473 786,670 776,668 
Net earnings ................. 346,542 22897 40,098 823,645 306,444 
Losses on Joans on cteepee 65,588 11,886 *3,833 53,702 69,421 
Losses on investments ...., qatenes 23,773 2,253 4,224 2152 19,549 
All other losses ............... 33,314 14,017 5,016 19,297 28,298 
Total losses ............ 122,675 28,156 5,407 94,519 (117,268 
Recoveries on loans cswaee 13,195 , "112 #297 13,307 ny 13,412 
Recoveries on investments ........ 6,598 1,921 978 4.877 5,620 
All other recoveries .. senna 5,872 “1,154 *1,934 7,026 7,806 | 
Total recoveries .......ccecc- 25,665 ABB *1173 25,210 ~ 96,838 
pe _——— -- - es —______. —--——-- | 
oe en re 97,010 27,701 6,580 69,309 90,450 | 
Net profits 249,532 4804 33,518 254,336 216,014 


. : 
Total losses charged off less recoveries on assets previously charged off. 


Earnings and expenses of member banks during 1928 (i 
nses anks 28 (in thousands of dollars). All 
member banks, A; national member banks, B; State member banks, C: - 


Gross earnings: 
Interest earned 
All other earnings 


ONES 0a) Lich sae Ce WTR eae ead 
I aM ie BO ee ee oy 
Losses 

Recoveries 


Net losses 


ei mA 8 ox gin laine Es Bala ote te Maden cpa v ik 


*Loans and investments 
+Capital funds 


| Gross earnings: 


Interest earned 
All other earnings 


Total 


Expenses 


Net earnings 


Losses 
Recoveries 


Net profits . 


Leena mee Tamesaehbe Eiko Sor latinas ane 


Capital funds 


“Averages of amounts from reports of 























A B 0.4 

re 1,905,728 1,211,259 694,469 | 

pains 378,270 190,212 188,058 | 

aa | 2,283,998 1,401,471 882,527 | 

sa teues 1,613,811 987,739 626,072 | 
eae 670,187 413,732 256,455 

—S} sr —-  s | 

teins 217,194 158,254 58,940 | 
50,875 35,282 15,593 

ee 166,319 122,972 43,347 | 

503,868 290,760 213,108 | 











84,721,879 21,858,250 12,863,629 | 








<a 5,622,312 3,543,609 2,078,708 | 
156,720 104,017 52,703 
DN ALiG 7/001 8157 1156 
Re 163,721 112,174 51,547 
teas 98,107 68,923 29,184 
65,614 43,251 22,363 
ate acanate 8,501 10,029 1,528 
an 254 255 509 
saeavns 8,755 9,774 1,019 
nea cae 56,859 33,477 23,382 
1,965,909 ‘1,508,688 457,221 
459,610 289,102 170,508 


condition for five call dates, Dec. 31, 1927, 


to Dec. 31, 1928; loans and investments exclusive of bills sold with indorsement. +Capital, 


surplus, and undivided profits, including re 











approximately 30,000 cubic feet. The 
propelling machinery of each vessel will 
consist of one set of triple expansion 
turbines operating a single propeller 
through single reduction gearing. 


The full text of the Board’s statement ! 


follows: 

Loans to be used in aid of constructing 
four combination passenger-cargo ves- 
sels for the American Export Lines, 


| which 
If control of the corporation passes | are operated between New York 


and Mediterranean and Black Sea ports, 
were granted to the Export Steamship 
Corporation, New York, owners of the 
lines, by the Shipping Board Aug., 23. 


| Contracts for construction of the vessels 


already have been made with the New 
York Shipbuilding Company, Camden, 
N. J., and work will now proceed without 
The loans will amount to three- 


| cargo holds, one of which will be fitted | fourths of the construction cost of the 


(for refrigerating cargo with space- of |ships and interest will be charged at the period for which the loan is made. 


serves for dividends and contingencies, and 


excluding reserves for taxes, interest, and other expenses accrued. 








lO 


minimum rates provided in the merchant 
marine act of 1928. 

| The vessels are to be combination pas- 
senger and cargo ships designed especi- 
lally for the trade routes covered. They 


will be capable of sustained sea speeds 
jof approximately 14 knots and accommo-_| 
dations will be provided for 100 passen- 
gers. 

Plans for the vessels were submitted 
to the Navy Departmeat for review and 
they have received the approval of the 


| Secretary of the Navy, as well as that 


of Shipping Board experts. 


Repayment of the loan will be made in 
payable semiannually. The Shipping 
|payable semi-annually. The Shipping 
Board maintains its interest in the ships 
through blanket first preferred mort- 
gages on them, and it is provided that 
the ships shall remain under United 
| States registry throughout the 20-year | 





| Tenn. 


On Three Estates 


Revenue Bureau Submits Re- 
funds in Two Cases and 
Abatement in 


Third. 


Refunds of taxes to the estate of Annie 
M. Dustin (John F. Archibold, executor), 





| New York, and the estate of Henry A. 


Marting (Nellie M. Lowry, administra- 
trix), Ironton, Ohio, and an abatement 
in favor of the estate of William P. 
Halliday (Mrs. Ann R. Halliday, execu- 
trix), were announced Aug. 23 by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. Following 
is the full text of the announcement: 

Estate of Annie M. Dustin (John F. 
Archibold, executor), New York. An 
overassessment of estate tax in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined in the 
amount of $57,136.70. 

The entire overassessment is due to a 
decision of the United States Circut 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
in the instant case (30 Fed. (2d) 774) 
affirming in part the decision of the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals (8 

x allow- 


tate, for estate tax purposes, for prior 
taxed property under section 403 (a) 
(2), Revenue Act of 1921, although ex- 
pénses of administration (deductible un- 


| der section 403 (a) (1) and (3) were 


paid from a commingled fund consist- 
ing of the proceeds from the sale of 
such prior taxed property and other es- 
tate funds, the residue in the fund after 
such payment being in excess of the 
prior taxed property. 


Refund to Ohio Estate. 


Estate of Henry A. Marting, Nellie 
M. Lowry, administratrix, Ironton, Ohio. 
An overassessment of estate tax in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined in the 
amount of $27,225.34. 

A hearing was held July &, 1929. The 
overassessment results from the elimina- 
tion of the value of certain property 
erroneously added to the value of the 
estate as reported in the return in a 
prior audit as a result of which a de- 
ficiency in tax was assessed, since after 
field investigation and consideration in 
the Bureau, it is determined that such 
property was transferred by gifts not 
made in contemplation of or intended to 
take effect in rossession or enjoyment 
at or after the decedent’s death. Sec- 
tion 402(c), revenue act of 1918. Ap- 
peal of Philip T. Starck, executor, 
estate of Philip A. Starck 3 B. T. A. 514, 

Mrs. Ann R. Halliday, executrix, 
estate of William P. Halliday, Memphis, 
An overassessment of income tax 
in favor of the taxpayer is determined 
as follows: 1919, $60,809.66. 


A hearing was held March 27, 1929. 


|The entire overassessment is due to a 


recomputation of the taxable profit de- 
rived from the sale of shares of the stock 


of various domestic corporations acquired- 


before and after March 1, 1913, resulting 
in the elimination of certain additional 
profit added to the reported income in a 
prior audit of the case as the result of 
which a deficiency in tax was assessed 


j under the provisions of section 274 (d) 


of the revenue act of 1924. 


After a thorough examination of the 
taxpayer’s books of accounts and records 
and investigation of all of the relevant 
facts, it-is ascertained that the valuations 
used in such prior audit were materially. 
overstated. Revision is made in ac- 
cordance With the provisions of section 
202 (a) (1) and (2) of the revenue act 


| of 1918, and article 1561 of Regulations 


45. Heiner v. Crosby (24 Fed. 2d) 191); 
Birmingham Trust and Savings Com- 


| pany, Executor, Estate of Young v. Com- 


missioner 5 B. T, 245. 


Refinery Output of Gold 
Increased During 1928 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


issued the following statement of the 
final estimate of refinery production of 





gold and silver in the United States dur- 


ing the calendar year 1928: 














Gold, Ounces, Value. 
Alaska : 330,604 $6,834,200 
Arizona Re a Re ahaa 189,519 3,917,700 
California ....,...., 513,249 10,609,800 
SOUNUNONO Siaxc coc cae 258,564 5,345,000 
Georgia oo... fc cect 34 700 
Idaho i WONe Nie ighte wie pre 20,351 420,700 
Illinois ...........4. esvseg teat, Spee 
MAGMIGAR vo. s'coni diad'n uaincdauk ck See 
Missouri ....... Svpse: ens 3 eno tiekien 
Montana ee 59,661 1,233,300 

| Nevada .. 177,730 3,674,000 
New Mexico 34,961 722,700 
North Carolina ..... 131 2,700 
Oregon A te ord 11,865 245,300 
Pennsylvania __...., 987 20,400 
South Carolina ..... 10 200 
South Dakota 318,095 6,575,600 
| Tennessee .....,:... 537 11,100 
Texas 556 11,500 
Utah Sas 211,418 4,370,400 
Washington 16,414 339,300 
| Wyoming a 34 700 
| Philippine Islands .. 88,521 1,830,100 

Total . 2,283,251 $46,165,400 

*Silver, 

Alaska 486,859 $284,812 
Arizona =< 6,564,933 3,840,486 
California ... 1,467,088 858,246 
Colorado . 4,384,072 2,564,682 
Georgia 5 3 
Idaho 8,949,716 5,235,584 
Illinois 2,677 1,566 
Michigan 18,707 10,944 
MieseOlh 5.8. d. caves 158,280 92,594 
Montana . . 10,681,675 6,248,780 
Nevada ape 3,107,877 
New Mexico SS ia 925,449 541,388 
North Carolina ..... 19,141 11,197 
Oregon 31,858 18,637 
Pennsylvania ......, 7,428 4,345 
South Carolina ..... ... ial) Jere 
South Dakota ....,.. 91,697 53,643 
Tennessee . 75,907 44,406 
Texas ... 1,894,665 815,879 
Utah .. © inca since 10,283,350 
Washington ........ 103,907 60,786 
Wyoming . : 13 8 
Philippine Islands 36,503 21,354 

Totals . . 58,462,507 $34,200,567 

“Value at 58.5 cents an ounce, the ay- 


erage New York price of bar silver. 





Approval Given Proposal _ 
For Telephone Merger 





The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
on Aug. 28, announced its action, by di- 
vision 4. in an uncontested case on its 


| finance docket as follows: 


Report and certificate authorizing pur- 
chase by the New York Telephone Co 
pany of the properties of Our Own Tel 
phone Company, Finance Docket No; 


| 7710, approved. 
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Patents 


sition to Use 


Of Term ‘Hookless’ 


Dismissed on Appeal! 


Petition for Cancellation Re- 
fused When It Does Not 
Show Use of Mark 
By Opposer. 


Tue G. E. PRENTICE MANUFACTURING 


CoMPANY V. HOOKLESS FASTENER Com- | 
PANY. OPPOSITION No. 8418, ASSISTANT | 


CoMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 


- 


the opposition to the notatio 
less” for separable fasteners, 
an opposition to registration w 
missed where the notice of 

does not show a use of the mark by the 
opposer even though the mark includes 
a word alleged to be descriptive of the 

ods made by the opposer. 

errt was further held, however, that 
the mark, consisting of the word “Hook- 
less” and a representation of a streak 
of lightning lying beneath and crossing 
it, is a composite mark and not merely 
descriptive of the separable fasteners. 

Appeal from examiner of interference. 

Roberts, Cushman and Woodberry and 
Cushman, Bryant and Darby for the G. 
E. Prentice Manufacturing Company; 
and Julian S. 
Fastener Company. ; 

The full text of the opinion of Assist- 
ant Commissioner Moore follows: 

The opposer, the G. E. Prentice Man- 
ufacturing Company, appeals from _ the 
decision of the acting examiner of in- 
terferences, dismissing its opposition to 
the registration by the applicant, Hook- 
less Fastener Company, of its trade 
mark for separable fasteners, especially 
of the slider-controlled type, said mark 
consisting of the word “Hookless and 
a representation of a streak of lightning 
lying beneath and crossing said word. 
“The ground on which the opposition 
was dismissed is that the notice of op- 
position contains no allegation of use 
of said mark by the opposer, and there 
is no proof of such use by the opposer, 


n “Hook- 
held that 
ill be dis- 
opposition 


and that the opposer, therefore, would | 


not be damaged by the registration of 
said mark. 


Opposer Makes Fasteners. 


In the notice of opposition it is stated 
that the opposer is a manufacturer of 
fasteners, including separable fasteners 
of the slider-controlled type; that sep- 
arable fasteners of said type have been 
continuously made and sold by the op- 
poser, and fastener manufacturers gen- 
erally, since a date long prior to the 
date of use claimed by the applicant; 
that the name “Hookless” is a  de- 
seriptive name used by the trade and 
public generally to describe, order and 
call for separable fasteners of the 
slider-controlled type regardless of the 
manufacturer thereof; and that the 
registration by the applicant of said 
mark will interfere, embarrass and con- 
trol the opposer and its customers in 
the free and lawful use of the descriptive 
name “Hookless” by which said fast- 
eners are and long have been known, or- 
dered and called for, and will result 
in damage to the opposer in making it 
prima facie unlawful to use said term 
to describe its said fasteners. 

The primary question presented for 
decision, as stated by the opposer, is 
“whether or not use of a descriptive 
mark by an opposer or petitioner in 
cancellation proceedings is essential to 
sustain such proceedings.” 

This question is deemed to have been 
settled in Andrews Radio Co v. Tim- 
mons Radio Products Corporation (345 
O. G. 798; C. D. 1926, 39), and the de- 
cisions therein noted. 

Question Has Been Studied. 

The question as to whether the facts 
presented in this case are such as would 
justify the Commissioner in exercising 
the powers vested in him by section 7 
of the said trade mark act, and refus- 
ing to register the applicant’s mark, 
has been considered. (Arkell Safety Bag 
Co. v. Safepack Mills, 314 C. G. 3; 289 
F. 616.) 

The applicant’s mark dodes not con- 
sist of the word “Hookless” alone, but 
is a composite mark, as above _indi- 
cated. The representation of a streak 
of lightning is suggestive of the flash- 
like manner in which the fastener may 
be operated, and is regarded as a ma- 
terial part of the applicant’s mark. 
Without passing upon the question as 
to whether the word “Hookless,” stand- 
ing alone, is descriptive of the appli- 


cant’s fastener, it is held that said mark | 


is not so clearly unregistrable as to 
justify’ action under said section. 

The decision of the acting examiner 
of interferences is affirmed. 

Aug. 14, 1929. 


Cancellation of Mark 
For Fasteners Denied 


Use or Injury by 
Found Not to Be Shown. 


THE G. E, PRENTICE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY V. HOOKLESS FASTENER COM- 
PANY. APPLICATION FOR CANCELLATION 
No. 1686, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF 
PATENTS. 

HE dismissal of the petition for the 

cancellation of the trade mark 

“Hookless” for fasteners especially of 
the slider-controlled type, for the reason 
that it did not contain any allegation 
of use or injury by the petitioner, was 
affirmed by the Assistant Commissioner 
of Patents. 

Appeal from 
ences. 

Roberts, Cushman & Woodberry and 
Cushman, Bryant and Darby for the G. 
E. Prentice Manufacturing Company; 
Julian S. Wooster for Hookless Fastener 
Company. 

The full text of the opinion of Assis- 
tant Commissioner Moore follows: 

The petitioner, the G. E. Prentice Man- 
ufacturing Company, appeals from the 
decision of the acting examiner of in- 
terferences dismissfng its petition for the 
cancellation of trade mark registration 
No, 198412, consisting of the word “Hook- 
less,” for fasteners especially of the 
slider-controlled type, the said registra- 
tion belonging to the Hookless Fastener 
Company. 

The petition for cancellation was dis- 
missed by the acting examiner for the 
reason that it does not contain any al- 


Examiner of Interfer- 


legation of use by the petitioner of the | 


notation “Hookless” to obtain therefrom 
the function of descriptiveness; that to 
intervene between the office and a reg- 


HE Assistant Commissioner of Pat-| 
ents, in affirming the dismissal of | 


Wooster for Hookless | 
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Trade Marks 


Oil Burners 


Interference Held to Be Sufficient 
To Excuse Delay in Filing of Claims 


Ex PaRTE Lewis L. Scort. APPEAL ‘No. 
1690, BoARD OF TAX APPEALS OF THE 
PATENT OFFICE. 

EISSUE Patent No. 17405 was 
granted Aug. 138, 1929, to Lewis L. 

Scott for oil-burning heating system, on 

| Application No. 612866, filed Jan. 15, 

1923. The original patent, No. 142770, 

was granted Aug. 22, 1922. 

Claims 24 to 36 of the application 
were allowed, but claims 39 to 40 were 





The claims had been rejected by the 
examiner on the ground, first, that they 
are broader than any claim of the patent, 
although not filed within two years of the | 
grant of the patent; and, second, that 
| they are not covered by the statement of 
errors in the oath. | 
| The original patent was issued in Au- 
;gust, 1922. The reissue was applied for | 
|in January, 1923. The interference pro- 
lceeded from December, 1923, until June, | 
|1927, and new broadened claims were in- 


held unpatentable. 


Broad Allegation of Reissue Oath Found to Extend to Fea- 
tures of Newly-inserted Demands. 


1928, and continued till June 7, 1927, that-| 
this time should be deducted from the 
|ex parte prosecution period. We believe | 
this is not unreasonable since it is a well | 
established rule of practice that applica- | 
tions are not open to ex parte prosecu- | 
tion while they are involved in interfer- | 
ence. Ex parte Neidich 1911, C. D. 198. | 

If the time consumed by the interfer- | 
ence proceeding—three and a half years— | 
be deducted it leaves one year and a half | 
after the issue of the patent during | 
which the case could have been prose- | 
cuted ex parte. We consider the inter- | 
ference proceeding to be evidence on the | 
record why claims could not have been | 
presented during that time and to consti- 
tute sufficient showing why the new 
claims could not have been presented 
during the last part of the two year 
period. The new claims were presented 
promptly after the office letter of Juiy 
22, 1927, notifying applicant of the re- 
jection of claims as a result of adverse 





|serted in August, 1927. The Board of 
| Appeals held that the duration of the in-| 
|terference was sufficient to excuse the 
|delay in filing the new broadened claims | 
beyond two years from the date of the 
original patent. 

It was further held that a broad alle- 
| gation of the reissue oath extends to the 
|features of newly-inserted claims even | 
though the particular details involved | 
'were not particularly pointed out as| 
;errors in the oath. A supplemental oath | 
may be filed adding a reference to these | 
features, it was stated. 

Bruce S. Elliott for applicants. 

The full text of the opinion of the| 
|Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- | 
|sioner Moore, and Examiners-in-Chief 
Skinner and Redrow) follows: 

This is an appeal from the action of 
the examiner finally rejecting claims 24 | 
through 40. Claims 24, 32 and 39 are 
\illustrative and are as follows: | 


‘Claims Concern 
Oil Burning System | 


“24. In an oil burning system, elec- | 
trically operated means for projecting | 
jfuel into a zone of ignition, means for 
jigniting the fuel, a high voltage circuit 
including said fuel projecting means, a} 
|low voltage circuit, an electrically con-| 
|trolled device in said low voltage circuit | 
'for making and breaking the circuit of | 
said fuel projecting means, and a safety | 
device cooperating with said electri-| 
cally controlled device which acts, in the | 
case of failure of combustion, to cause 
the electrically controlled device to stop 
the electrically operated means. 

“32. In an oil burner for heating aj} 
heat-absorbing medium, means for pro-| 
jecting spray fuel into a zone of ignition, 
means for igniting the fuel, a thermostat 
adapted to receive a small amount of | 
heat from the flame of combusion, said | 
|heat being transmitted to said thermo- 
stat before the flame of combusion has 
|passed over the heat-absorbing medium | 
and means associated with said thermo- | 
stat and rendered operative thereby upon 
projection of said fuel without ignition 
|to render inoperative said fuel projecting 
means. 
| “39. In a doemestic oil burner, electri- 
cally operated means for projecting fuel | 
into a zone of ignition, said electrically | 
operated means getting its current sup- 
ply from an alternating current feed 
wire, an electric jump spark ignition de- | 
vice for causing ignition of the fuel, said 
jump spark being furnished its current 
through a transformer operating from 
the alternating current power line, a 
room thermostat for controlling the 
operation of the fuel projecting means.” 

The references relied on are: Doble, 
1283109, Oct. 29, 1918; Squires, 1307797, 
June 24, 1919; Doble, 1359042, Nov. 16, 
1920. 

This is an appeal on the rejection of 
the above named claims of this reissue 
application on the ground first, that they 
are broader than any claim of the patent 
jalthough not filed within two years of 
| the grant of the patent; and second, they 
are not covered by the statement of 
errors in the oath. 


|\Reissue Was Filed 
Within Five Months 


Concerning the matter of dates the 
original patent issued Aug. 29, 1922, this 
reissue application was filed Jan. 15, 1923. 

| The claims on appeal were not contained 
|in the reissue application as filed but 
| were presented by amendment of Aug. 5, 
|1927. The situation is, therefore, that 
the reissue was filed within five months 
|of the date of the patent, but the claims 
|on appeal were not filed until after five 
| years after the date of the patent. 

| It is contended on the part of appli- 
cant that since an interference involving 


' 
| 





this application was set up on Dec. 10, | 


istrant it is essential that injury to the 
petitioner be made to affirmatively ap- 
| pear; that the petitioner is not injured 


| use by the petitioner of the mark is es- 
sential to sustain a cancellation pro- 

ceeding. 
I have examined the petition for can- 


cellation but without finding any state- | 


ment to the effect that the petitioner 
has used the word “Hookless” in its 
business. In fact, in the petitioner’s 
brief on appeal it is stated: 

“As pointed out above, the plaintiff 
in this case by reason of respondent’s 
registration has refrained from securing 
the benefit of using “Hookless” in ad- 
vertising and correspondence * * *,” 


After a careful consideration of the| 


| question this office has determined to 
follow the practice outlined in Andrews 
Radio Company v. Timmons Radio 
Products Corporation (C. D, 1926, 39) 
based upon the decisions therein noted, 


to the effect that the right of a petitioner | 


to intervene is dependent upon a show- 
ing of interest in the subject matter 
from which damage might be inferred; 
that if he has not used the mark as a 
trade mark upon goods of a like de- 
scription he can suffer no damage by 
| its registration by another; and that the 
petition must contain a statement of 
fact on this jurisdictional question suf- 
ficiently full to show that the petitioner 
has been injured by the registry of the 
mark he seeks to have cancelled, (Mce- 
Ilhenny’s Son v. New Iberia Extract of 
Tobasco Pepper Co., Ltd., 133 O. G. 995; 
1/33 App. D. C. 337; Battle Creek Sani- 
'tarium Co., Ltd., v. Fuller, 134 O. G. 
1299; 30 App. D. C, 411.) 


|of interferences dismissing the petition 
for cancellation is affirmed, 
August 14, 1929, 


i 


| age—12 
{elements of the plant, an alternating cur- | 


|oil pump, both actuated by the motor; 
|spark coil for creating a Jump spark for | 
|ignition purposes supplied with low volt- 


|A and B on the main switch panel of | 


}eontrols the safety switch to be “in the 


| same combination as claims 32 to 38, but 


The decision of the acting examiner | 


decisions in the interference. We con- 
sider that the showing is sufficient to ex- | 
cuse the late presentation of the broad- 
ened claims. 
Merits of Invention | 
Considered in Second Ground 
Consideration of the second ground of 
rejection involves the merits of the in- | 
vention. Broadly the application dis- | 


closes an electrically driven oi] burning | 


heating plant of the type commonly used 
in heating residences. These plants must | 


; be largely automatically controlled. The 


essential elements of applicant’s plant | 
include the usual source of house supply | 
of alternating current, a transformer to | 
supply supplemental current of low volt- | 
volts—for actuating certain} 


rent motor taking current directly from 


|the house supply, a main blast fan and | 


“ ' 


age current, a room thermostat actuated | 
by low voltage current, and a safety | 
thermostat using low voltage current in | 
the burner, which actuates a _ circuit 
breaker for the motor. This thermostat 
stops the motor and hence the fan and oil | 
pump if the flame accidentally goes out. 
It thus appears that the motor driving 
the blast fan and oil pump uses house 
current directly while all of the supple- 
mental automatic control devices operate 
on low voltage from the transformer. 

Two claims, 18 and 19, of the patent 
were directed to the low voltage feature 
as applied to the room thermostat and 
ignition devices, but derived ultimately | 
from the high voltage house current. The | 
reissue was stated to be for the purpose 


|of broadening this feature to eliminate | 


the low voltage limitation. Claims 20 
and 21 were presented in the reissue di- | 
rected to the ignition device and room | 
thermostat operated broadly from the 
house current. | 


Patent Is Claimed 
To Be Defective 


It was also alleged that the patent was 
defective in not having claims similarly | 
broad as to the actuation of the room 
thermostat and the electrically controlled 
device for making and breaking the cir- 


|cuit to the fuel projecting means and to | 
|the fuel projecting means and ignition | 


device. This is taken to refer to the 
switches controlled by solenoids marked 


Figure 1 and claims 22 and 23 were pre- | 
sented to remedy this defect. | 

The new claims may be divided into 
three groups. Claims 32 to 38, except 
No. 34, are directed to the same features 
as claims 1 to 7, but slightly broadened 
in not requiring the thermostat which 


path” of one of the elements of combus- | 
tion. Claims 24 to 31 are directed to the 


limited to the use of low voltage means 
to actuate the safety switch and combus- | 
tion thermostat. Claims 39 and 40 are 





| directed to the ignitian system, including 


a spark plug and transformer operating 
| from the house supply in distinction to a | 
| spark coil and battery. 

We consider that the broad allegation 
of the reissue oath extends to the fea- 
jtures of the above claims, even though 
jthe particular details involved in these 
|claims were not particularly pointed out 
}as errors in the oath. A supplmenta! 
|oath may be filed adding a reference to 
these features. While such supplemental 
|Oath will necessarily bear date beyond | 
|two years after the date of issue of the | 
patent, we think it not inadmissible since 
|the claims to which it relates have been 
cued not to be barred by the two year | 
| rule. 

It is our opinion that the delay in pre- 
senting claims 24 to 38 beyond two years 
| is sufficiently excused by the interference, | 


| 
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Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 
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Library-Index and File Cards usually employed i libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. | 


SHIPPING: Carriage of Goods: 
Limitation of Time Within Which to 


Contracts of Affreightment: Actions: 
Bring Action—Whereé a bill of lading 


provided that the carrier or vessel should not be liable for any claim or 
demand if an action was not commenced within six months after the de- 
livery of the goods to the carrier; and, having commenced on Mar. 1, 1925, 
the delivery to the carrier was completed on Mar. 3, 1925, and an actign, for 
damage to cargo was brought on Sept. 3, 1925, heldr-eThe actiort “was 
brought within the prescribed time, since the shipment was 4n entire contract 


and the delivery of the goods to the 


carrier was not complete until all the 


goods were delivered on Mar. 38, 1925.—American Sugar Refining Co. v. 


New York & Porto Rico Steamship C 
ern District of New Yotk).—Yearly 
Aug, 24, 1929. 


o. et al. (District Court for the East- 
Index Page 1502, Col. 6 (Volume IV). 


SHIPPING: Carriage of Goods: Contracts of Affreightment: Limitation 


of Liability: Harter Act: 


Seaworthiness of Vessel.—Even though the Har- 


ter Act is incorporated in a bill of lading, in order to avail themselves of it 


for the defense of negligence in the 


management of the vessel, the char- 


terer and owner are bound to show either that the ship was seaworthy at 


the commencement of the voyage, or t 


vessel seaworthy.—American Sugar Refining Co. v. 
(District Court for the Eastern District of New York). 


Steamship Co. et al. 
—yYearly Index Page 1502, Col. 6 (V 


hat due diligence was used to make the 
New York & Porto Rico 


olume IV). Aug. 24, 1929. 


Patents and Trade Marks 


PATENTS: Patentability: Antici 
reference it is not enough to meet 


pation—Where there is no good basic 
a proper combination claim that one 


feature may be found in one reference and other features in another.—Ex 


parte Bennett. (Board of Appeals 
Page 1503, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


of the Patent Office)—Yearly Index 


Aug. 24, 1929. 


Bennett for Superpotential Discharge Installations, claims. 1 to 10 of. ap- 


plication allowed, but claim 12 unpatentable.—Ex parte Bennett. 


(Board 


of Appeals of the Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 1503,’ Col. 1. (Volume 


IV). Aug. 24, 1929. 


PATENTS: Reissue: 
August. 1922; reissue applied for Jan 
December, 1923, till June, 1927; new b 
interference was sufficient to excuse 
beyond two years from date of orig 


Delay in Applying For.—Original patent issued 


uary, 1923; application in interference, 
roadened claims inserted August, 1927; 
delay in filing new broadened claims 
inal patent.—Ex parte Scott. (Board 


of Appeals of the Patent Office)—Yeariy Index Page 1502, Col. 2 (Volume 


IV). 
PATENTS: 


Aug. 24, 1929. 


Reissue: 


Delay in Applying For: 


Supplemental Oath.— 


Where broad allegations of reissue oath extend to features of newly inserted 


broadened claims but particular deta 


ils were not pointed out as errors in 


oath, supplemental oath to these features may be filed where delay in filing 


new claims is excused.—Ex parte Scott. 


Office).— Yearly Index Page 1502, Col 


(Board of Appeals of the Patent 
. 2 (Volume IV). Aug. 24, 1929. 


PATENTS: Oil-burning Heating System.—Patent Re .17405 to Scott for 
Oil-burning Heating System, application claims 24 to 38. allowed but claims 


39 and 40 unpatentable.—Ex parte Scott. 


Office).—Yearly Index Page 1502, Col 


(Board of Appeals of the Patent 
. 2 (Volume IV). Aug. 24, 1929. 


PATENTS: Patentability—Where prior art teaches that high frequency 


signalling current can be transmitted over transformers if cou 
potential side it was not invention to couple high frequency signa’ 


to low potential side when it was not 
Ex parte Sindebad et al.—(Board of 


Index Page 1502, Col. 4 (Volume IV 


PATENTS: 


owe to high 
ling current 
necessary to design new apparatus.— 
Appeals of the Patent Office).—Yearly 
). August 24, 1929. 


Communicating System for Power Transmission Lines.— 


Patent 1724112 to Sindebad for communicating system for power transmis- 


sion lines, claims 1 to 4 and 7 to 11 
Sindebad et al. (Board of Appeais 
Page 1502, Col. 4 (Volume IV). 


TRADE MARKS: 


of application unpatentable.—Ex parte 
of the Patent Office)—Yearly Index 


Aug. 24, 1929. 


Cancellation Dismissed.—Petition for cancellation of 


trade mark dismissed when it does not show that petitioner is injured when 
he has not used the mark.—G. E. Prentice Mfg. Co. v. Hookless Fastener 


Co. 
(Volume IV). Aug. 24, 192% 


TRADE MARKS: Opposition Dis 
where notice of opposition does not sh 


(Assistant Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 1502,°Col. 1 


missed.—Opposition will be dismissed 
ow use of mark by opposer even where 


mark includes word alleged to be descriptive of goods made by opposer.— 


G. E. Prentice Mfg. Co. v. Hookless Fastener Co. 
of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 1502 


TRADE MARKS: Marks Subject 
Mark consisting of word “Hookless” 
ning lying beneath and crossing it, i 


scrip 


Mfg. Co. v. Hookless Fastener Co. ( 


Yearly Index Page 1502, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


Instead of High Potentia 


EX PARTE SINDEBAD ET AL. APPEAL No. Oct. 26, 1915; Bodemuller (Canadian), | 


347, BoARD OF APPEALS OF. THE PAT- 
ENT OFFICE. 


13, 1929, for communicating systems 
for power transmission lines, on applica- 
tion No. 354602, filed Jan. 28, 1920. 


The examiner was upheld in his re- 


| jection of claims 1 to 4 and 7 to 11 as| 
| being unpatentable in view of the prior | 
| art. 


The claimed invention relates, it is 
stated, to a system wherein signalling 
currents of relatively high frequencies 
may be transmitted between stations 


lover the ordinary electric power lines 
|connecting these stations. 


Albert G. Davis.and Alex D. Lunt for 


| which consumed three and a half years, | applicants. 


jand that a supplemental oath may now 


Petitioner | unless he has used the mark; and that|be filed to support the features of alleged 


|error relevant to these claims, | 
| Patentable Novelty 


| Not Presented in Claims 
| We find that claims 39 and 40 fail to 
|present any patentable novelty over the 
| state of the art. The essential features 
|of these clainis is the combination of a! 
transformer with a jump spark ignition 
device—a spark plug—and a motor, all 
deriving current ultimately from the 
house current. The motor takes current 
directly from the power line, as is cus- 
tomary with other motors used about the 
house, so that the only feature of possi- 
ble novelty of these claims is the asso- 
ciation of a transformer and spark plug. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that 
transformers may be used to generate 
any desired voltage. 

In applicant’s system eurrent is taken 
from the house current to operate the 
|main transformer, then low voltage cur- 
rent is taken from that transformer and 
run through another transformer to in- 
crease the voltage to such value that it 
will jump the spark gap of the spark 
plug. The utility and efficiency of these 
two opposite steps over stepping up the 
voltage of house current direetly by one 
properly wound transformer is not ob- 
vious, however, as an electrical feature 
it is believed to be too elementary and 
obvious, if it is desired to do so, 
amount to patentable novelty. 

It is very clear that no invention is in- 
volved in the features of claims 39 and 





| 
to 


jclaims 1 to 4 and 
|Claims 1 and 7 will serve as examples. 





40 over what is disclosed in Squires in 
view of general common knowledge. The 
| diagrammatic indication of a source oi 


current in Squires as a battery is not | 40 is affirmed, 


The full text of the opinion of the 
board of appeals (Assistant Commis- 
sioner Moore and Examiners-in-Chief 


| Smith and Landers) follows: 


This is‘an appeal from the decision of 


|the primary examiner finally rejecting 


7 to 11, inclusive. 


These claims read as follows: 


“1, A combined power and _intelli- 
gence conveying system comprising in 
combination, a source of alternating cur- 
rent power of a_ predetermined fre- 
quency, a step-up power transformer 
having its low tension windings con- 
nected to said source and its high tension 
windings connected to a power transmis- 
sion line, transmitting mechanism coup- 
led to the power system on the low ten- 
sion side of said transformer for super- 
imposing upon the transmission system 
a signaling current of a different fre- 
quency from the power frequency, a re- 
ceiver coupled to said line and respon- 


| sive to the signaling frequency only, and 


means for preventing current of power 
frequency from affecting said receiver.” 

The references relied upon are: Bedell, 
715537, Dec. 9, 1902; Vahey, 1158086, 
necessarily construed as such. It would 
be read by persons skilled in the art as 
any source of current, even of alternat- 
ing current, 
purposes work effectively on alternating 
current, as evidenced by the spark coils 
of Model T Fords which operate on alter- 


|nating current, so that the presence of 


the coil does not indicate battery current. 
The rejection of claims 24 to 38 is re- 
versed. The rejection of claims 39 and 


/ 


Induction coils for ignition | 


(Assistant Commissioner 
2, Col. 1 (Volume IV). Aug. 24, 1929. 

: . 
to Ownership: Deseriptive Word.— 
and representation of streak of light- 
s composite mark and not merely de- 


tive of separable fasteners of the slider-controlled type.—G. E. Prentice 


Assistant Commissioner of Patents).— 
Aug. 24, 1929, 


Change in Method of Transmitting Signals 
Over Power Line Held to Show No Invention 


Current Coupled to Low Potential Side of Transformer 


l as Formerly Was Done. 


' 174086, Dec. 26, 1916. 
| The 


| power lines connecting these stations. It 
contemplates the provision of both send- 
ing apparatus and receiving apparatus 


at one station and a receiving apparatus 


| only at the other station. The sending 
| 


;quency current. This high frequency 


Frespectively in figures 1 and 7. Like- 
| wise the receiving apparatus may “be 
| coupled to the power line at the high 
| potential side of the step-down trans- 
former T’, as illustrated in figure 1, or on 
the low potential side of said trans- 
former, as illustrated in figure 7. 


Invention Concerns , 


Signaling Currents 


| As shown in figure 8 the sending cir- 
cuit is provided with a microphone M 
through which the high frequency cur- 
rent is modulated by voice frequency 
current. The telephone receiver 6’ in the 
receiving circuit is’ connected in series 
with a crystal detector or other ‘suitable 
rectifier D’, An inductance “4°and ca- 


|ling coil C in the transmitting circuit 
and are designed or adjusted to be anti- 
resonant at the frequency of the genera- 
tor G. Similar impedances are placed 
in the receiving circuit and the latter is 


G. The impedances have substantially 
no effect on the flow of a signaling cur- 
rent but practically all of the low fre- 
quency power current introduced into 
the local circuits of the windings C and 


pacity by virtue of the comparatively 
low_impedance of the latter at the power 
frequency. ‘ 
the patents to Vahey. and Bedell as a 
basic reference for the’ rejection'of claims 
1 to 4 and 11, and he has also rejected 
claims 7 to 11 on Bodemuller in view of 
Vahey. 

Appellants contend that the patent to 
Vahey is nonanalogous art and does not 
disclose an “intelligence conveying sys- 
tem” within the meaning of this expres- 





invention relates to .a system | 
| DATENT No. 1724112 was issued Aug.| wherein signaling currents of relatively 
| high frequencies may.be transmitted be- | 
| tween stations over the ordinary electric | 


at each of the stations, although, for the | 
sake of clearness, in some of the views | 
there is shown a sending apparatus only | 


apparatus includes a generator G, fig- | 
| ures 1 to 8, which generates the high fre- | 


|current may be imposed on the power | 
circuit either at the high potential side | 
of the transformer T or the low potential | 
side of the said transformer as disclosed | 


pacity 5 are connected across the coup- |, 


tuned to the frequency of the generator | 


C’ passes through the inductance and ¢a- | 


The examiner has relied upon. each of | 


AvrHorizen StaTeEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, me 
PustisHep Witnout COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DA 


Completion of Cargo Delivery Starts 


| AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING COMPANY, 
| LIBELLANT, V. THE New York & Porto 
| Rico STEAMSHIP COMPANY, RESPOND- 
ENT, AND CALLABASAS STEAMSHIP CoM- 
PANY, CLAIMANT. ADMIRALTY No. 8306, 
DISTRICT COURT FOR THE EASTERN DIs- 
TRICT OF NEW YORK. 


A* ACTION is brought within the 
prescribed time, the District Court 
|for the Eastern District of New York 
| held, when the bill of lading provides 
that all actions for damages to cargo 
shall be commenced within six» months 
after delivery to the carrier, where the 
delivery to the carrier, having com- 
menced on’ Mar. 1, 1925, was finished on 
| Mar. 3, 1925, and the action was brought 
jon Sept. 3, 1925. The shipment was an 
entire contract, the court explains, and 
| the delivery of the goods to the carrier 
| was not complete until all the goods 
| were delivered on Mar. 3, 1925. 

| Even though the Harter Act is in- 
corporated in a bill of lading, the court 
‘explains, in order to avail themselves 
of it for the defense of negligence in 
the management of the  vessel,. the 
| charterer and owner are bound to show 
jeither that the ship was ‘seaworthy ,at 
| the commencement of the voyage or that 
|due diligence was used to make the 
| vessel seaworthy. 

|_ Theodore L. Bailey for the libellant; 
| Burlingham, Veeder, Masten & Fearey 
_for the respondent; Shearman & Sterling 








| for the claimant. 
| The full textof the opinion of Dis- 
| trict Judge Campbell follows: 
| This is a suit in admiralty to recover 
| for cargo damage, brought by the con- 
| Signee of certain bags of sugar, against 
| The New York & Porto Rico Steamship 
| Company, the charterer, as respondent, 
| and in rem against the steamship Calla- 
basas, the Callabasas Steamship Corpo- 
| ration having subsequently appeared and 
| filed a claim to said steamship. 
| On Mar. 3, 1925, a bill of lading dated 
| that day was issued by The New York 
| & Porto Rieu Steamship Company, the 
charterer, for 27,650 bags of sugar, -in 
| good order and condition, consigned to 
| the libellant at Baston. 


| Sugar Said to Have 
‘Been Damaged in Hold 


| On Mar. 14, 1925, the steamship Calla- 
| basas having arrived at Boston, 415 bags 
|of sugar were discharged, damaged by 
|sea water and oil. The damaged bags 
|eame from the bottom of hold No. 3. 
|_ The loading of the sugar at Porto Rico 
had commenced on Mar. 1, 1925, and con- 
tinued on the second and third days of | 
March, 1925, when it was completed and | 
| the ship sailed. 

The sugar on the bottom of hold No. 
3 was loaded on Mar, 1, 1925, the:bill of 
| lading for the whole 27,650 bags of sugar 
was dated Mar. 3, 1925, when the load- 
ing of that whole shipment was con- 
| cluded. 

Two defenses were urged by both re- 
| spondent and_claimant on the trial. 

(1) Failure to file suit within six 
months as provided in the bill of lading. 

(2) That the damage was caused by 
negligence of the officers or crew in the 
|management of the vessel under the 
| Harter Act. 


‘Cause of Damage 
Is Given. as Problem 


If the damage was caused by the un- | 
| seaworthiness of the ship, the claimant 
was liable for damage, if any, if suit 
was commenced in time. 

The bill of lading which. constituted 
| the contract of carriage of said bags of 
sugar contained the following paragraph: 
|. 22. If there is opportunity to discover 
| by examination, before removal of the 
goods, that loss of contents or shortage 
of, or damage to the goods exists or may 
exist, the carrier or vessel shall not be 
liable for any such loss, shortage or 
damage, unless notice of claim therefor | 
be presented in writing to the carrier | 
or to the master or agent of the vessel 
before removal of the goods. If there 
is no opportunity to discover, before re- 
moval, that such loss, shortage or dam- 
| age exists or may exist, then the carrier 
or vessel shall not be liable therefor 
unless such notice of claim be so pre- 
sented within 48 hours after removal 
of the goods. The carrier or vessel shall 
not, in any event, be liable for any 
claim e. demand arising under this bill 
of lading or in respect of the goods, 
unless notice of the claim be presented 
in writing to the carrier within 30 days 
after delivery of the goods to the carrier, 
nor unless suit therefor is, commenced 
within six months after delivery of the 
goods to the carrier, and the lapse of | 
such period shall be deemed a complete | 
bar to recovery in any such suit or pro- 
ceeding not sooner commenced, notwith- | 
standing the carrier may be a nonresi- | 
dent or a foreign corporation. Noth-| 








sion as used in the claims under consid- 
eration. He corresponding current in 
Vahey is a#/high frequen¢y current which 
is sent over the power line at the same 
time a power current is being trans- 
mitted. It is referred to in the patent as 
a signaling current and is used to detect 
grounded points or other faults in the 
power line. A telephone receiver, 31, is 
connected to the exploring coil, 30, which 
| may be held in inductive relation to the 
{power distributing system on the low 


| potential side of the step-down‘ trans- 








| former, 49, as illustrated in figure 3 of 
{ the patent. 


Earlier Patent Said 


To Show Different Art 


It is believed Vahey’s system for 
transmitting signaling currents is an in- 
telligence conveying system. Certainly 
information is conveyed to the listener 
| at the telephone receiver. In this patent 
| the transmitting apparatus for the high 
frequency current is coupled to the power 
line directly, instead of to the low poten- 
tial side of a step-up transformer. How- 
ever, as pointed out by the examiner, the 
signaling frequency passes through the 
ordinary transformer, 51 and 52, at the 
|sending station, and also through the 
ordinary transformer, 49, in the power 
| circuit at the receiving station. 

The patent to Bodemuller is perhaps 
the most pertinent reference. It discloses 
a three-phase alternating current trans- 
|mission line over which high frequency 
signaling currents are transmitted. A 
|microphone is provided in the sending 
| circuit for modulating the high frequency 
| signaling current and a wireless detector 
|D which may be a crystal, gas valve, 








[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.) > 


Period in Which Suit May Be F iled 


Contract for Shipment Found Not to Be Ended Until All 
Of Goods Is Unloaded. 


ing shall be deemed a waiver of the 
provisions of this article except a writ- 
ten express waiver sighed by the car- 
rier.” 

Notice of claim was given in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the bill of 
lading. 

The instant suit was commenced on 
Sept. 3, 1925. 


The time stated within which the suit 
must be commenced is a reasonable time. 
A 90-day period having been held rea- 
sonable by the Supreme Court (Mo., 
Kans. & Tex..Ry. v. Harriman, 227 U. 
S. 657), and a three-months period hav- 
ing been held reasonable by the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals of _ this 
Circuit (Schnell v. United States, 
30 Fed. (2d) 676). 

It was not necessary for respondent 
and claimant to set up as a defense by 
answer the alleged failure of the libel- 
lant to bring suit within the time stated 
in the bill of lading, as the commence- 
ment of the suit within the time stated 
in the bill of lading is a condition prece- 
dent to the right to sue, and failure 
to comply with this provision is a bar 
to the suit. 

Respondent and claimant seek to di- 
vide the shipment into parts and set 
the ‘me for the commencement of the 
suit running from different periods, but 
that does not seem to me to be the 
proper construction of paragraph 22 of 
the bill of lading above quoted. 


Suit Began in Six 
Months After Delivery 


Libellant’s shipment of 27,650 bags of 
sugar was an entire contract, and the 
“delivery of the goods to the carrier” 
was not complete until all was delivered, 
which was on Mar. 3, 1925, when the 
carrier receipted by the bill of lading 
for the delivery to it of the 27,650 bags 
of sugar; and the commencement of the 
suit on Sept. 3, 1925, was a compliance 
with paragraph 22 of the bill of lading, 
the suit being “commenced within six 
months after delivery of the goods to 
the carrier.” 


According to the testimony of the 
master of the steamship “Callabasas” the 
cause of the damage was “leaking in 
the margin plates from the No. 5 tank.” 

No. 5 tarfk was in No. 3 hold. 


And also, according to the testimony 
of the master of the steamship “Cal- 
labasas,” in reply to a question, “Did 
you have any damage to the vessel dur- 
ing this voyage?” he answered, “Well, 
she was leaking in the margin plates.” 


Claimant’s Contention 
On Cause Is Cited 


Claimant contends that the damage 
was causéd by pumping water into the 
double. bottom tanks of the vessel at 
Boston, before all of the cargo was dis- 
charged, but the testimony of the mas- 
ter does not sustain this contention be- 
cause in answer to the question, “Before 
the cargo was discharged did you give 
orders to fill the double bottom tanks?” 
the master answered, “No.” 


With the double bottom tank in a 
leaky condition as to its margin plates, 
the vessel was not in a seaworthy con- 
dition as she was not reasonably fit to 
carry the cargo she had undertaken to 
transport, The Silvia, 171 U. S. 462, 464. 

It is true that the Harter Act was 
incorporated in the bill of lading, but in 
order to avail themselves of it for the 
defense ,of ,negligence in the manage- 
ment of the vessel, the respondent and 
claimant are bound to show either that 
the ship was seaworthy at the com- 
mencement of the voyage, or that due 
diligence’ was used to make the vessel 
seaworthy; but they have failed so to 
do, as no evidence was offered in sup- 
port of either seaworthiness or dv> dili- 
gence. Herman v. Compagnie Generale 
Transatlantique, 242 Fed. 859. The Gov- 
ernor Powers, 243 Fed. 961, The John 
Twohy, 279 Fed. 343. 


Vessel Held to Be 


Liable to Cargo 
The respondent and claimant had the 
best opportunity to know how the dam- 
age occurred, and the burden of proof 
as to those facts was upon them, The 
America, 1927 A. M. C. 1263, The Bur- 
goudjer, 1928 A. M. C. 1635, and an in- 
ference arises against them from the 
nonproduction of the engine-room log 
and sounding record, although noticed 
to produce them, and from the non- 
production of the chief engineer and 
carpenter as witnesses. The Cedarhurst- 
Trojan, 1929 A. M. C. 365, The Sus- 
pearco, 1929 A. M. C. 421,.The New 
York, 175 U. S. 204, The Fastchester- 
pet ee. A. M. C. 1092, The 
residen cKinley-Tug Oregon, 1925 
A. M. C. 1630. . . . 
The cause of the damage was: the 
leaky and unseaworthy condition of the 
No. 5 double bottom. tank situated in 
No. 3 hold, and the vessel is liable to 
cargo. The Mongolian Prince, 1928 A, 
M. C..1201, affd. 1929 A. M. C, 828, The 
Asuarca, 291 Fed, 7%, The City of Dun- 
kirk, 10 Fed. (2d) 609, The Laconia, 
1927 A. M. C. 1514, The Leordam, 1925 
A. M. C, 1625, The Mursa, 1925 A. M. 
oat 
e claimant is rimarily liable. 
Luckenbach vy, McCahar Sugar a 248 
U. S. 139, The Fort Gaines, 1929 A. M. 
C. 608, 
A decree may be entered in favor of 
the libellant against the claimant as 


primarily liable, and against the re-. © 


spondent as gecondarily liable, with 
costs-and the usual order of reference, 
Aug. 18, 1929, 
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Combination of Devices Is Patentable 


Although Parts Are Found in Prior Art 


Rejection of 10 Claims for 


Electrical Apparatus Is Re-| 


versed by Board of Appeals. 


EX PARTE CHARLES E. BENNETT. APPEAL 
No. 1293, BoARD OF APPEALS OF THE 
PATENT OFFICE. 

ATENT No. 1724820 was issued Aug. 

13, 1929, to Charles E. Bennett for 
superpotential discharge installations, on 

application No. 676565, filed Nov. 23, 

1923. 

On appeal claims 1 to 10 of the ap- 
plication were allowed, but claim 12 was 
held to be unpatentable. 

What appellant claimed, according to 
the opinion on appeal, is a superpoten- 
tial discharge installation involving a 
string of detachable connected insulator 
units having as a feature thereof means 
fotming a current flow path through the 
units. This path includes a vaporizable 
liquid adapted to be vaporized by the 
heat energy of the current flow there- 
4@hrough. 

In overruling the rejection by the ex- 
aminer of some of the claims, it was held 
that it is not\ enough to meet a proper 
combination claim that one feature of 
the claim may be found in one reference 
and other features in other references. 

Howson & Hewson for the applicant. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
board of appeals (Assistant Commis- 
sioner Moore, and Examiners-in-Chief 
Henry and Ruckman) follows: 

This is an appeal from a final rejec- 
tion of claims 1 to 13 inclusive. The 
appeal has been withdrawn as to claims 
11 and 13. As to these claims the ap- 
peal will be dismissed. Of the remain- 
ing claims those numbered 1, 3 and 8 are 
reproduced as typical: 

1. In a superpotential discharge in- 
stallation, a string of detachably con- 
nected insulator units, and a_ current 
flow path through said string including 
vaporizable fluid, the path through the 
liquid comprising areas adapted to be 
vaporized by the heat energy of the cur- 
rent flow therethrough. 

“3. In a superpotential discharge in- 
stallation, a suspension insulator hay- 
ing spaced metallic suspension members, 
and a conducting path between 
members comprising fluid adapted to be 


vaporized by the current flow there- | 


through. 


. 


8. A grounded structure, means for) 


suspending .a power cable from said 


structure, a suspended, gap-interrupted | 
said cable | 
and grounded structure, and means in| 


electrical connection between 


said connection for interrupting the flow 
of current.” 

“8. A grounded structure, means for 
suspending a power cable from said 
structure, a suspended, gap-interrupted 
electrical connection between said cable 
and grounded structure, and means in 
sai connection for interrupting the flow 
of current.” 

The eferences cited are: Halsey, 888,- 
235, May 19, 1908; Austin, 1233296, July 
17, 1917; Sonneborn, 1312646, Aug. 12, 
1919; Schweitzer, 1358180, Nov. 9, 1920; 
Creighton et al., 1394971, Oct. 25, 1921; 
Bennett, 1494945, May 20, 1924. 


Liquid Is Adapted 
To Be Vaporized 


.What appellant is claiming is a super- 
potential discharge installation involv- 
ing a string of detachable connected in- 
sulator units having as a feature thereof 
means forming a current flow path 
through the units. This path includes 
a vaporizable liquid adapted to be va- 
porized by the heat energy of the cur- 
rent flow therethrough. Superpotential 
discharge devices including a vaporiza- 
ble liquid are not broadly new. 

Examples are found ‘in appellant’s 
prior patent No. 1494945 cited by the 
examiner and the Halsey, Schweitzer 
and Creighton et al. patents also cited 
by the examiner. These references 
show single large arrester structures re- 
quiring separate foundation work for 
their installation.* 

According to appellant in these prior 
art installations "it was necessary to 
build many different sizes of apparatus 
to take care of superpotential discharges 
on various power lines carrying widely 
varying voltage. In the system or in- 
stallation covered by the appealed claims 
there is substituted for the large ar- 
rester structure such as is shown by the 
prior Bennett .patent a small unit, “the 
number of small units being multiplied 
as required for the protection of the 
line, dependent upon the normal line 


voltage which the installation is called | 


pon to handle.” 
The above matter is quoted from .the 
brief on appeal. In appellant’s construc- 


tion the units heretofore mentioned com- | 


Whine structural features securing not 
only a superpotential discharge function 
but also the function of an_ insulator. 
The units having the combined functions 
noted form part of a suspended gap in- 
terrupted electrical connection between 
a grounded structure and the power line 
to be supported. Such further details of 
construction as are necessary to an un- 
derstanding of the invention will be dis- 
cussed in connection with the considera- 
tion of the claims, 

Of the references cited by the examiner 
the patents to Halsey, Schweitzer, 


Creighton et al. and Bennett all show | 


superpotential discharge devices employ- 
ing a vaporizable liquid but embodying 
large single units requiring separate 
foundations and lacking the capability 
of adjustment required for power lines 
carrying currents of widely varying volt- 
age. These single units are not sus- 


pended and do not embody in their con- | 
insulating and the) 


struction both the 
superpotential discharge functions. 

The Sonneborn patent is cited by the 
examiner to show a structure embodying 
in its make up both the insulating fea- 
ture and the superpotential discharge 
féature. Only a single unit is employed 

Pand that is not suspended but is sup- 
ported by a pole engaging the lower por- 
tion thereof. The upper portion of the 
device carries or engages the power line. 
So far as the superpotential discharge 
feature is concerned, it is not that dis- 
closed by appellant. The spark gap. is 
surrounded by an insulating rather than 
a conducting liquid as in appellant’s con- 
struction. The Austin patent shows a 
fixed support or tower with a string of 
insulators connected thereto and sup- 
porting a powerline, There is no super- 
potential discharge device included in 
the Austin system. 

The examiner groups claims 1 to 10, 
inclusive, and rejects them on the com- 
bination of Halsey, Bennett or Creigh- 
ton et al. with Sonneborn. In reality for 
most of the claims of the group under 
consideration it is necessary to bring in 


another reference, the patent to Austin. | 


Thus claims 1 and 2 require in & super- 
potential discharge installation, a string 
of detachably connected insulator units 
having certain structural character- 
istics. Neither Bennett, Schweitzer, Hal- 
sey, Creighton et al. nor Sonneborn dis- 
closes a string of detachably connected 


4 


said | 


insulator units. 
closes this but Austin fails to show the 
superpotential discharge feature. 


The main trouble with the rejection of 


claims like claims 1 and 2 is that there 


is in the prior art relied on no good basic | 
It is not enough to meet a! 


reference. 
proper combination claim that one fea- 


ture of the claim may be found in one | 


reference and other features in other 
references. The novelty and_ utility of 
claims 1 and 2 are clear. 


solved in favor of the appellant. 
Invention Is Found 
In Three Other Claims 

Claims 3, 4 and 5 are directed to the 


specific construction of one of the in-| 
discharge | 


sulating and _ superpotential 


units included in claims 1 and-2. The 


examiner in the statement on appeal does | 
not discuss claims 3, 4 and 5 separately. | 
Each of the claims under consideration | 


calls for spaced metallic suspension mem- 


bers together with the special form of | 


superpotential discharge device hereto- 
fore mentioned. 


The Austin patent dis- | 


On the ques- | 
tion of invention we think there is no) 
doubt, but if there were, it should be re- | 


In a broad sense the | 
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HIS vast prganization has 
-Beaever been .wstadied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
’ 1909-1913. 





of the Government are shown 
contacts of the various bureaus 


search, 


Austin patent may show spaced suspen- | 


sion members but we do not think the | 
other references would teach the incor- | 
poration in the Austin construction of | 


|the special form of superpotential dis- 
|charge device called for by the claims. 


}ganization should also be allowed. 


Claims 6 to 10 inclusive are in some | 


respect broader than claims 1 and 2, in 


that they do not include a string of con- | 


|nected insulating units having associated 


|therewith or incorporated therein a su- | 
The | 


|perpotential discharge device. 
‘claims of this group, however, do include 


in some form or other a suspended svu- | 


|perpotential ground connection. All of 


| them also include in the connection some | 
means for interrupting the flow of cur-| 
rent and claims 6, 7, 9 and 10 limit this | 


means to vaporizable liquid. 
that in the present case a suspended 


swered by the pole supported connec- 
tion of the Sonneborn reference. More- 


tion that discloses the 


|a suspended power cable and a grounded 
| structure with means in the connection 
| for interrupting the flow of current. Ac- 
cordingly we think claims 6, 7, 8, 9 and 
| 10 should be allowed. 

Twelfth Claim Held 


To Be Too Broad 


| Claim 12 is a broad claim which seeks | 
| to distinguish from the Sonneborn refer- | 
ence by stating that the pathway for | 


|current flow includes a conducting fluid. 
\It is our ‘view ‘that this claim is so 
| broadly drawn that it fails to reach ap- 


pellant’s invention and is not patentably | 
| distinguished from the Sonneborn refer- | 


j ence, 
| Appellant proposes 
|ments to claims 1, 2, 3 


9 My Vy 


certain 
4 and 12. 
with respect to the claims. 


|ments 


Appellant also presents for our con- |! 
claims num- | 
|bered 14 and 15 and asks that we recom- | 
mend them for admission and allowance. 
|We have had no report from the ex-| 


sideration two additional 


jaminer concerning these claims and do 
|not know if the original search would 


cover them. The proposed claims should | 
|have been submitted to the examiner in | 


the first instance (ex parte Moore, 1923, 
13)., Accordingly we decline to recom- 


|mend the admission of proposed claims | 


1/14 and 15. 


The appeal is dismissed as to claim 11 | 
The action of the examiner re- | 


jand 13. 
|specting claim 12 is affirmed and his ac- 
tion touching claims 1 to 10 inclusive 
is reversed. 

Limit of appeal to Court of Appeals 
40 days. Rule 149. 


Method of Sending Signals 
Is Held to Lack Invention 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
audion, ete., is provided in the receiving 
circuit. Bodemuller’s sending apparatus 
and receiving apparatus are coupled with 
a high potential power line instead of at 
the low potential sides of step-up and 
step-down transformers in the power 
line. His system corresponds in this re- 
spect to appellant’s arrangement as dis- 
closed in figure 1, instead of the arrange- 
ment as disclosed in figure 7, 

It is urged by the appellants that they 
were the first to appreciate that signal- 
ing currents of high frequency might be 
transmitted through the ordinary trans- 
formers used in power circuits. They 
therefore contend that it required inven- 
tion over Bodemuller to couple the send- 
ing and receiving circuits to the low po- 
tential sides of the transformers. 

Bodemuller preferably tunes his send- 
ing and receiving circuits to resonance 
|at 20,000 cycles although any frequency 
|above or below audition may be used. 
He states in the specification that the 
high frequency current is insulated ef- 
fectively from ground by the high im- 
pedance offered by the transformers to 
20,000 cycles. it is urged that this state- 
ment confirms the views of appellants 
that Bodemuller does not teach that high 
frequency signaling current can _ be 
transmitted over ordinary power trans- 
formers. 

None of the claims is specific to the 
transmission of signaling currents hav- 
ing the high frequency of 20,000 cycles. 
Claims 1 to 4, inclusive, and 11 do not 
state what the frequency of the signal- 
ing current is and the remaining claims 
define it as being at least 5,000 cycles. 

The patent to Bedell discloses another 
combined system for transmitting power 
currents and signaling currents. Bedell 
contemplates the use of telephone. trans- 
|mitters and receivers for the transmis- 
sion of messages. This patent also dis- 
\closes that in the arrangement shown in 
| figures 17, 18 and 19 high frequency sig- 
naling currvat may be transmitted 
through the transformer T, The patentee 
further discloses a by-pass arrangement, 
figures 20 and 21, to create a more pow- 
erful inductance between ‘te j.1mary 
and secondary, as illustrated in figure 20, 
or a conductive «onnection, as shown in 
figure 21. The provision of the by-pass 





| Moreover, holding as we do that counts | 
}1 and 2 for the general organization are | 
|allowable we think that claims 3, 4 and | 
|5 calling for a novel feature of that or- | 


We cannot agree with the examiner | 


superpotential ground connection is an- | 


over, Sonneborn does not employ a vapor- | 
izable liquid as a feature of the super- | 
| potential ground connection of the claims. | 
While claim 8 is broad we find no refer- | 
ence in the prior art called to our atten- | 
combination | 
|claimed including a suspended, gap-in- | 
|terrupted electrical connection between | 


amend- | 
The | 
amendments are largely formal and do! 
jnot affect the conclusions noted above | 
We approve 
the admission of the proposed amend- | 


L lurgical Advisory Committee is 
and is always given careful 


the membership of this Committee a 


number of the.country’s leading metallurgists, and the 
Committee can justly be said to represent a fair “cross 


section” of industrial metallurgical 
ing throughout the country. 


which have been urged by technical 


Bureau itself. 
industrial interest. 


O 


* * * 


out’ in direct’ cooperaiion, by the 


necessity for the conservation of 


ranks as one of the foremost of strategic raw ma- 
terials, so far as metals are concerned, constitutes an 
additional important reason for this study. 
stitution of lead-base pearing alloys, particularly the 
| newer alloys, the “alkali-hardened” lead alloys, for the 
! 

| 


| 


tin-base alloys would effect an enormous economy in 


the use of tin. 


»- * * 


relates to the use of gages. 
made.of a hardened alloy steel. 


not even have to be hardened, provid 


The reliability and permanence of metals in service 
important 
peculiar cases of special importance have arisen par- 
ticularly in relation to the aircraft industry. 


That of sheet duralumin, the high-strength light 
aluminum alloy: which is widely used as an aircraft 
structural material, which under some conditions, may 
become quite weak and brittle during service, is a good 
Y An extended study of this material carried 
out in cooperation with the various Governmental agen- 
cies interested in aircraft—the National Advisory Com- 


are, of course, always 


example. 


mittee for Aeronautics, the Bureau 


dn these.articles presenting a Topical Survey 


The present series deals with Industrial Re- 


By H. S. Rawdon, 
Chief, Division of Metallurgy, Bureau of Standards. 


N PLANNING the metallurgical activities of the 
Bureau of Standards, the advice of the Metal- 


In generai, the various current metallurgical projects 
at the Bureau of Siandards include some undertaken 
at the request of other Government departments, others 


industrial groups, as well as those initiated by the 
Practically all of them have a distinct 


NE of the most important industrial problems in 
metals is that of deterioration by wear. 
ject of suitable alloys for bearing purposes is only one 
particular phase of this general problem. 
deal of attention has been given at the Bureau of 
Standards to the study of bearing bronzes such as are 
in wide usage by railroads, the work being carried 


plan, With largé ‘manufacturers of these materials. 


This line of study has recently been extended, at the 
request of the War Department, to include the white 
bearing-alloys, the so-called “babbitts.” 
base of the most important class of babbitts and the 


NOTHER phase of the “wear” problem under study 

Ordinarily gages are 
How 
work now in progress indicate that very superior re- 
sults can be obtained with ordinary steel which does 


of the gage is electroplated with chromium. 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


the practical 
and divisions. 


M 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for | 
them. Such a survey will be useful to | 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 

sions here and abroad. 


Properties of Metals Studied to Determine 
New Uses and to Improve Resistance to Wear | 


Topical Survey of the Government 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


Topic 46—Industrial Research 
Seventh Article—Studies of Metals. 


in service can be reduced to a minimum and that | 
this material is entirely safe for this use. 


A similar study of magnesium and its important al- 


loys is now under way with the aim of showing to 
what extent this material, which is distinctly lighter 


industry. 
SA 


continually sought 
consideration. In 
re included a large 


conditions obtain- in service. 


than the aluminum alloys, may be used by the aircraft 


2 * * 


FETY in the operation of steam boilers is closely 
related to whether of not the fusible tin boiler 
plugs function properly. 
should melt and relieve the steam pressure if the water 
level drops below a certain point. 
previous work on these plugs, which clearly showed the 
necessity of using very high-grade tin in such plugs, 
a study has just been completed on their reliability 
Numerous cases of deterioration in serv- 
ice, well within the time limit permitted in current 


The tin filling of these plugs 


As a supplement to 


practice, were found and changes in the existing speci- 


organizations and 


fications to ensure the proper functioning of this val- 
uable safety device have been drawn up. 


Probably the various forms of corrosion attack con- 
stitute the largest source of loss in the field of metals 
of any of the different forms of deterioration. 


The 


study of the various factors underlying the different 
forms of corrosive attack with the aim of formulating 


The sub- 


A good 


research associate 


Tin forms the 
portance. 


this metal, which alloy steels. 


The sub- 
materials. 


ever, the results of 


ed that the surface 


matters. Some 


increased. 


of Aeronautics of 


the Navy Department, and the Army Air Service—as 


contitions underlying this 
duralumin. 


oe rr 


| however does not negative the fact that! 
| Bedell appreciaiec that the system was | 
| operative’ without such means. 

In the patent to Vahey the signaling | 
current has a frequency of about 600 
cycles. This is much lower than the 20,- 
000 cycies preferred by Bodemuller or | 
the 5,000 cycles recited in claims 7 to 10, 
inclusive. However,..it is fully respon- |} 
sive tothe frequency’of appellants’ sig- 
naling current as defined in the other 
claims on'app2ai and 1s commensurate to 
the signaling current used by appellants 





in the transmission of telegraph mes- . 


sages. 


It is believed the claims were prop- 
erly, rejected. It does not appear that 
appellants have found it necessary to 
design any new apparatus in order to 
enable them to transmit high frequency 
signaling currents over ordinary power 
circuits when the signaling and receiving 
circuits are coupled at the low potential 
sides of the power transformers. Va- 
hey and Bedell teach that high fre- 
quency signaling currents can be trans-| 
mitted dover transformers. Appellants! 
have doné at the best no more than fol- 
low the -stggestions contained in these} 
patents. That is they have coupied the 
sending and receiving circuits in such a| 
system as disclosed by Bodemuller at| 
the low potential sides of the power 
transformers and found by tests that | 
signaling currents will be transmitted | 
when the-sending and receiving circuits 
are turned to as high a frequency as 
5,000 cycles. It is believed there was 
nothing inventive in what,appellants did 
in this respect and especially so in view 
of the teaching of ‘Vahey and Bedell. 

Several additional: claims have been| 
submitte@“in appellants’ brief. For the| 
reasons above stated these additional | 
claims are riot deemed patentable. They | 
accordingly: will not be entered. 

The cecision of the examiner 
firmed. 

Limit of appeal to Court of Appeals) 
40 days. Rule 149, | 


is af- 


Navy Orders 


Lieut. Comdr, John I. Meigs, det. com- 
mand UW. @. S, Maury; to treatment Nav. | 
Hosp., Washington, D. C, 

Lieut.: Boederick O, Goldsmith, det. Nav. 
Sta., St.’ homas, Virgin Islands, about | 
Oct. 1; to U.S. 8. Bridge. 

Lieut. (jg) Robert, S. Bertschy, det, 
S. S. Vega about Aug. 24; to U. §S, 
| Milwaukee. | 
|} Lieut. (ig) Robert G. Norman, det. VU. 
iS. 8S. Vega about Sept. 7; to U. S. S. 
) Bainbridge. 

Lieut, (jg) Louis Roedel, det, U. S. 8. 


Uv. 


5. 








well as the leading manufacturers, has made clear the 
undesirable behavior 
The work has clearly shown the necessary 
remedial measufes so that now the aircraft industry 
can rest assurred that the impairment of duralumin 


| Corps, 
| District of Chicago, Chicago, 


of 


Milwaukee about Aug. 23; to U. S. S. Vega. 

Lieut. (jg) Walter C. Russell jr., det. 
U. S. S. Ludlow about Aug. 24; to U. 8S. 
S. Holland. 

Lieut. (jg) 
aide on staff, 
about Aug. 27; 
Dist. 

Lieut. Comdr. Carlton L. Andrus (M. C.), 
det. Nay. Hosp., San Diego, Calif., about 
Sept. 25; to University of California Med. 
School for four months, thence to duty U. 
S. S. Relief. 

Comér. Marion E. Harrison (D. ©.), det. 
U. S. S. Wyoming; to Navy Yard, Phila., 
a. ’ 

Lieut. Comdr. Albert Know (D. C.), det. 
Nay. Torp. Sta., Newport, R. I, about 
Sept. 6; to Nav. Trng. Sta., Newport, R. I. 

Lieut. Harold R. Lehmann (S. C.), det. 
U. .S. 8. Vestal about Aug. 20; to treat- 
ment, Nav. Hosp., Newport, R. I. 

Lieut. Chester B, Peake (S. C.), det. Rec. 
Ship, San Francisco about Aug. 1; to Qm. 
Corps Subsistence School, Chicago, Ill. 
Ens. James 8. Bierer (S. C.), det. U. 8. 
Utah about Aug. 15; to U. 8S. S. Vestal. 
Lieut. Comdr. Paul W. Hains (C. C.,), 
det. Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H., about 
Oct. 1; to aide on staff, Comdr, Control 
Force. 


Richard C. Scherrer, det. 
Comdr., Fit. Base Force 
to aide to Comd, 15th Nav. 


Ss 


| 
Lieut. Harold Larnor (C, C.), det. staff, 


Comdr., Subm. Divs., Battle Fit.; to Navy 
Yard, Portsmouth, N. H. . 

Rad. Elec. Edgar J. Des Rosier, det. 
Off. in Chg., Nav. Rad. Sta., Cayey, Porto 
Rico, about Aug, 14; to Nav. Res. Lab., 
Bellevue, D. C. Bret 

Despatch orders received from CinC 
Asiatic Fit.. dated Aug. 19, 1929: Capt. 
Halsey Powell to command U. 8, 8S. Pitts- 
burgh: Capt. David C. Crowell (S. C.), 
from aide on staff, Comdr. in Chief, Asiatic 
Fit., to U. S.: and Lieut. Frederic N. 
Pugsley from Marine Detachment, Peking, 
China, to U. 8S. 


| Marine Corps Orders 


Aug. 15 to Aug, 19, 1929: No changes 
were announced, 

Aug. 20, 1928: Brig. Gen. Charles L. Me- 
Cawley, retired as of Aug. 24, 1929. 

Lieut. Col. Frederick A, Barker, de- 
tached M. B., N. ¥d., New York, N. Y., to 
Asiatic Station, via U. 8. 8S. Chaumont, 
scheduled to sail from San Francisco on 
or about Sept. 23, 1929. 

First Lieut. Irving E. 
United States, assigned to duty at Marine 
Corps Base, San Diego, Calif. 

First Lieut, Robert H. Rhoads, detached 
M. B., Norfolk Navy Yard, Portsmouth, 
Va., to M, B., N. Yd., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Virst Lieut. Willard R. Enk, about Oct. 
20, 1929, detached Headquarters Marine 
Washingtun, D. C., to Recruiting 
1. 

Aug. 21, 1929: Maj. Alfred A. 
ham, on discharge Naval Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. ¢ 
rine Corps to M. B.; Washington, D. C. 

Capt. Roy C. Swink, detached M. B., 
N. O. B., Key West, Fla., to Garde d’Haiti, 


Odgers, on arrival 


One of the latest metal projects, undertaken at the 
request of and in cooperation with manufacturers, re- 
lates to the extension of the uses of bismuth. 
claimed that this element can be produced in much 
jarger amounts and at substantially lower cost if im- 
yortant new uses for the metal can be developed. 
Likewise new uses for old materials may often be de- 
veloped, particularly if the purity of the metals can be 
The properiies of very pure metals such 
as those of the platinum group, of nickel 
thorium, have been determined and others will be taken 
up as the necessary pure, metals become available or 
as methods for their purification are developed. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of Aug. 26, C. E. Waters, Chemist of 
the Bureau of’ Standards, will discuss the 
chemical work being done by the Bureau as 
an aid to industry. 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 
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tached Garde d'Haiti, to M. B., Quaniico, 


satisfactory corrosion tests by which the corrodibility 
of a metal may be determined as well as the conditions 
responsible for the attack be controlled has occupied 
a great deal of time. 5 
this field, which are admittedly of restricted applica- | 
bility but of direct interest to all householders, relates 

to screen wire cloth. The relative merits of different 
types of screens used as a protection against insects 

are being determined. 


An interesting series of tests in | 


* Pd | 


factorily withstand rather high temperatures while 
under stress are of rapidly increasing industrial im- 
Many such materials are of the nature of 
In many, however, alloying has been car- 
ried to such an extreme that only by analogy can the 
materials be termed “steels.” j 
are the most important alloying constituents in these 
A great deal of time has been devoted to 
the determination of the mechanical properties of these 
materials at high temperatures and in the Electrical 
Division their electrical properties have been studied. 


TRUCTURAL metallic materials which must satis- 


Chromium and nickel 


Other current projects which may be briefly men- 
tioned are, the machining of metals by the‘new tung- 
sten carbide tools, which in many respects stand “head 
and shoulders” above the best high-speed steels, and 
the study of dental alloys, special attention being 
given to the contraction of such alloys, hence their 
ability to fit exactly into a prepared cavity. 


It is 


and of 


‘Cunningham, Christy. 


| Officers’ Training Camps. 


| camps 
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New Books 


Received by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


eign languages, official documents 


Fiction, books in for- 
and children’s books are excluded. 


Library of Cangress card number is at end of last line. 


Beecher, Walter Julius, ed. The junior in- 
structor for the teacher, parent and child; 
providing for diversified instruction in 
harmony with school methods, and having 
the purpose of bringing the home and 
school into closer relations with each 
other; containing suggestions and meth- 
ods prepared especially for it by noted 
writers and specialists in their various 
departments, edited by Grace B. 
Faxon, Hildegard Blumenstiel, Miriam 
Brubaker, Bertha M. Hamilton, Laura 
Hassenstein, Kathleen Scott. 2 v., illus. 
Chicago, D. C. Kreidler co., 1929. 29-15753 
Berman, Jacob Kohn. Nursing in emer- 
gencies, by . .. with one hundred nine 
illustrations. 160 p., illus. St. Louis, 
The C. V. Mosby co., 1929. 29-15750 
Biddle, Anna Eleanora. An analytic study 
of one class in high school. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—University of Pennsylvania, 1928. 
“Reprinted from the Psychological clinic, 
vol, xvii, nos. 4-5.”) p. 97-118. Phil., 
1928. 29-15756 


| Blackstone, Earl Glen. Typewriting for per- | 


sonal use. 58 p., illus. N. Y., The Gregg 
publishing co., 1929. 29-15942 
Brosius, Lewis Walton. Genealogy of Henry 
and Mary Brosius and their descendants, 
with other historical matters connected 
therewith, also some short accounts o 
other families bearing the Brosius. name. 
472 p. Wilmington? Del., 1928. 29-15865 
Burton, Margaret Ernestine. Mabel Cratty, 
leadéY in the art of leadership. 284 p 
N. Y., The Womans press, 1929. 
Conlon, Anastasia E. The moss-rose, and 
other poems. 61 p. Baltimore, “Read- 
Taylor,” 1929. 29-15923 
Connor, J. Hal. 


for toastmasters, jokes, stunts, 
menus, etc., by J. Hal Connor. 
Franklin, 0O., Eldridge 
house, 1928. 


108 p. 
entertainment 


(The Stratford poets.) 27 p- 
Stratford co., 1929. 29-15924 
The Dominion educator; editors in chief, 
James Laughlin Hughes, Ellsworth D. 
Foster.- Extensicn ed. [Issued also un- 
der title: The American educator.) 8 v., 
illus. Toronto, P. D. Palmer & company, 
1929. 29-15926 
Dunne, Peter M. Mother Mary of St. Ber- 


nard.of the Society of the helpers of the | 


holy souls. Ricks 


& sons, 1929. 
Gregg, John Robert. Gregg shorthand; 
key to manual. Anniversary ed. 55 p. 
N. Y., The Gregg publishing co., 1929. 
29-15943 


145 p. P. J. Kenedy 


29-15941 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office | | 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-28330. 
Federal Trade Commission. 


Federal Trade Commission are entitled only 
to fees and mileage for the time and dis- 


j tance necessary to travel between place of 


residence to which the subpoena was ad- 
dressed and place of hearing and fees for 
time consumed at the hearing. If both are 
in the same city and hearing is canceled 
before the date set, no fees or mileage are 
payable notwithstanding that witness may 
have actually received subpoena while on 
visit to another place and rcturned home 
earlier than intended. 26 Comp. Dec. 570. 
(August 17, 1929.) 

A-27900. (S) Veterans’ Bureau—Insur- 
ance—Disability Compensation—Members of 
Civilian members 
second officers training 
established and maintained under 
section 54 of the act of June 3, 1916, 39 


of the first and 


compensation. (August 17, 1929.) 

A-28161. District of Columbia—Damage 
claims. Claims against the District of Co- 
lumbia for damages which come within the 
purview of the act of February 11, 1929, 
45 Stat. 1160, must be settled by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia un- 





v & &£ 


Roads, Sept. 18. 

Capt. Donald Spicer, on Sept. 12, 1929, 
detached 2nd _ Brigade, Nicaragua, to 
Garde d’Haiti. 

Capt. Samuel C. Cumming, on Sept. 12, 
1929, detached Headquarters Marine Corps, 
to M. B., N. S., St. Thomas, V. IL. via U. 
S. S. Kittery, sailing Hampton Roads, Sept. 
18. 

Capt. Walter Sweet, detached M. B., N. 
S., St. Thomas, V. IL, to M. B., N. Yd., New 
York, N. Y. 

First Lieut, Edwin J. Farrell, detached 
M. B., Quantico, Va., to Staff American 
High Commissioner, Port au Prince, Haiti, 
via U. S. S. Henderson sailing Quantico, 
Sept. 14. 

First Lieut. 
tached 
Island, 

First 


Ralph W. Culpepper, de- 
Garde d’Haiti, to M. B., Parris 
& <. ; 


Lieut. Williem E. Maxwell, de- 


a. 
First Lieut. John M. Greer, detached M. 
B., N. A., Annapolis, Md., to M. B., N. S., 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, via U. S. 8. Kit- 
tery, sailing Hampton Roads, Sept. 18, 1929. 


Army Orders 


Lt. Col. Donald C. Cubbison, Field Art., 


der the act and reported to the Congress for 


Kittery, sailing Hampton | an appropriation, and may not be paid from 


the appropriation for “Contingent and Mis- 
}cellaneous Expenses, D. C.,” notwithstand- 
|ing that it contains a provision for “dam- 
jages.” (August 17, 1929.) 





Harold G. Fitz, Organized Reserves, 471st 
Field Art., East Orange, N. J.; Capt. Percy 
G. Black, 83d Field Art., Fort Benning, Ga.; 
Capt. Cyril Bassich, 7th Field Art., Fort 
Ethan Allen, Vt. The name of Maj. Fitz 
is removed from the detached officers’ list. 

Capt. Benjamin F. Harmon, Coast Art. 


Art. 

Capt. Walter E. Seamon, Inf., from Fort 
Benning, Ga., to 24th Inf. 

Capt. Ernest T. Jones, Inf., from 
Inf. to Fort Benning, Ga. 

Capt. Waine Archer, Inf., from present 
duties at Fort Benning, Ga., to Infantry 
School, Fort Benning, Ga. 

The following first lieutenants of the 
Medical Corps will report to the Army Med- 
ical School, Washington, D. C., for training: 
Daniel J. Berry and Clyde L. 


Paul Hayes and Earl Maxwell, Station Hos- 
pital, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 
2d Lt. George Selman, Air Corps (Inf.), 
from Air Corps at Fort Sam Houston, Tex., 
to 29th Inf., Fort Benning, Ga. 
Capt. James William Musser, 


at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 





to Washington Promotion Examining Board. 
Maj. Clyde L, Eastman, Signal Corps, from 


|New York General Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
| to Army Transport Service, Brooklyn, N. Y 
}as port signal officer, in addition to his 


other duties. | 

Maj. Jens A. Doe, Inf., to 16th Inf., at 
Fort Jay, N. Y. 

ist Lt. Charles F. Colson, Inf., to 5th Inf., 
Fort Williams, Me. | 

Each of the following officers is assigned 
to the regiment and station after his name, 
following the completion of foreign tour: 
Capt. Will H. Gordon, to 7th Inf., Van- 
couver Barracks, Wash.; Ist Lt. Willis G. 
Cronk, to 7th Inf., Vancouver Barracks, 
Wash.; 2d Lt. Murray E. McGowan, to 4th 
Inf., Fort George Wright, Wash. 

Ist Lt. George van Studdiford, 34th Inf, 
from Fort Eustis, Va., to Panama Canal De- 
partment. 

ist Lt. Carl A. Stevenson, 65th Inf., from 
San Juan, Porto Rico, to Fort Screven, Ga. 

2d Lt. Francis E. Howard, 34th Inf., from 
Fort Eustis, Va., to the Panama Canal De- 
partment. 

Ist Lt. Joseph E. Monhollan, 38th Inf., | 
from Fort Bouglas, Utah, to Panama Canal 
Department. 

2d Lt. Felix A. Todd Jr., 9th Inf., from 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to the Philippine 
Department. 

Capt. Theodore J. Sledge, Inf., from Or- 
ganized Reserves of 6th Corps Area, 101st 
Division, at Milwaukee, Wis., to the Ha- 


| waiian Department. 


Cunning- | 


| 


2d Lt. Thomas A. Lane, Eng., from duty 


as assistant to the district engineer at 


‘., detached Headquarters Ma- | Detroit, Mich., to Fort Humphreys. Va. 


Each of the following officers will report 
to the Air Corps Tactical School at Langley | 
Field, Va., for the 1929-30 course: 


|cialist reserve, 


Lt. Col. Homer N. Preston, Inf., is retired 
from active service. 

1st Lt. Harold Philip Whitenight, spe- 
to active duty with Ord. 
Dept., at Philadelphia, Pa. 


Orders Inquiries 


Sree comms une | S on over 8,000 
different lines usiness, No matter 
= a, a3 =, this book you 
Ww e@ num your prospec- 
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use the mails to secure orders and in- 
quiries for your products or services is 


given. ’ 
Write for FREE Copr 
cut & Foun & co., Beteskt, Mich. 
Word, Be: in Princieat em 
Majling compl piers Business tatistics 
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| H 


29-15937 | 


Bright bits for banquets, | 
containing general suggestions, drag-ins | 
toasts, | 


29-15920 | 
. The blizzard. | 
Boston, The 


Witnesses—Fees and mileage-- | 
Witnesses sum- | 
moned to appear before an examiner of the | 


Stat. 194, did not acquire a status to entitle | 
|} them to war risk insurance and disability 


. , | 
Corps, from Fort Monroe, Va., to 61st Coast 


24th | 


Brothers, | 
Fitzsimons General Hospital, Denver, Colo.: 


| 
specialist 
| reserve, to active duty with the Air Corps | 


Harned, William E. New 
studies, elementary course. 115 p., illus. 
Boston, Ginn and co., 1929. 29-15944 


Hathaway, Kenneth A. A. C. radio guide 
a practical treatise on alternating current 
radio tubes and sets and dynamic loud 
speakers. 121 p., illus. Chicago technical 
society, 1929. 29-15858 
ufeland, Otto. ... A check list of books, 
maps, pictures, and other printed matter 
relating to the counties of Westchester 
| and Bronx. (Publications of the West- 
| chester County historical society, vol. vi.) 
320 p. White Plains, N. Y., Pub. for 
Westchester County by the Westchester 
| County historical society, 1929. 29-15863 
Jennings, Judson Toll. Voluntary education 
through the public library. 28 p, Chi- 
cago, American library association, 1929? 
| 29-15945 
Jones, William Samuel. A study of the 
resistance of metallic chemical engineer~ 
ing materials to corrosion by phosphoric 
acid. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Ohio state uni- 
| versity, 1924.) 42 p., illus. Columbus, 
H. L. Hedrick, 1929. 29-15861 
|Judson, Mrs. Clara (Ingrem). Child life 
| cook book. 48 p., illus. ., Rand, 
| MeNally & co., 1929. 29-15859 
| Kip, Abraham Lincoln. The seven types of 
| humanity and other essays. 218 p. N. 
Y., The “Knickerhocker press, 1929. 
29-15939 
|Laden, Goldie. Dreams of youth. “Sixth 
edition.” 100 p., illus. Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Paragon printing co., 1929. 29-15925 
| Lancaster, Henry Carrington. A history of 
French dramatic literature in the seven- 
teenth century. (Semicentennial publica- 
tions of the Johns Hopkins university, 
1876-1926.) 1 v. Baltimore, Md., The 
Johns Hopkins press, 1929. 29-15917 
acdonald, Alice Edith (Middleton) lady. 
The fortunes of a family (Bosville of 
New Hall, Gunthwaite and Thorpe) 
through nine centuries, by Lady Macdon- 
ald of the Isles. 2d ed. 264 p. Edin- 
| burgh, Printed by T. and A. Constable, 
| 1928, 29-15866 
| Mellon, Evelyn Emig. Two prize plays and 
| four others, ea in one act, by... 141 
| p. Boston, Walter H. Baker co., 1929. 
29-15922 
| Mersereau, Edward Burkhart. Observation 
| manual for high school student teachers, 
| 55 p., illus. Waco, Tex., Baylor univer- 
| sity press, 1929. 29-15754 
| Morton, Claire. The perfect baby, by ... 
| with a foreword by Dr. Murray H. Bass. 
154 p. N. Y., The Vanguard press, 1929. 
29-15748 
| Mulliner, Mary Rees. Mechano-therapy; a 
| text-book for students, by .. . illustrated 
with 57 engravings. 265 p., illus. Phil., 
| Lea & Febiger, 1929. 29-15751 
| Norton, Frederick Harwood. The creep of 
| steel at high temperatures. ist ed. 90 
| p., illus. N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 
} 1929. 29-15857 
|Reu, Johann Michael, Dr. Martin Luther’s 
Small catechism; a history of its origin, 
its distribution and its use; a jubilee of- 
fering, by M. Reu, with eighteen plates. 
426 p. Chicago, Ill., Wartburg publishing 
| house, 1929. 29-15940 
| Rutherford, Joseph F. Life; the infallible 
| proof from the Word of the Creator that 
He has provided the way for man to en- 
joy everlasting life upon earth, and that 
the earth is to be transformed into a 
paradise. By ... 1,000,000 ed. 358 p. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., International Bible stu- 
dents association, Watch tower Bible and 
tract society, 1929. 29-15938 
Smith, Clayton Sidney. Practical materia 
medica; an introductory text to the study 
of pharmacology and therapeutics  de- 
signed for students of médicine, by . .. 
and Helen L. Wikoff. 300 p. Phil., Lea 
& Febiger, 1929. 29-15749 
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Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtuinable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the car.. numbers, should be given. 


| Soil Survey of Cherokee County, Alabama— 
No. 2, Series 1924, Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils, Department of Agriculture, in 
cooperation with the Alabama Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Industries. 
. Agr. 29-1209 
Soil Survey, Harrison County, Ilowa—No. 26, 
Series 1923, Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, Department of Agriculture, in co- 
operation with the Iowa Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Agr. 29-1210 
Trends in Japan’s Trade and Industries—T. 
I. B. No. 642. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce. Price, 10 cents. 29-26740 
Cotton Production in the United States 
Crop of 1928. Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce. Price, 10 cents, 
(25-26795) 
Relating to the Navy—Supplement 
1929. Compiled by George Melling. Price, 
3.25. (23-26189) 
Aeronautics—Fourteenth Annual Report of 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, 1928. Price. $1.25. 
(16-26395) 
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First Paper Mill 
In Nova Scotia to 


Begin Production 
Plant Located on Tide-| 
water Will Have Initial 

Capacity of 250 
Tons Daily. 


Nova Scotia’s first paper mill, now 
under construction near Liverpool, along 
plans which call for an initial capacity 
of 250 tons daily, probably will be com- 
pleted by Oct. 1, the Department of | 
Commerce has just announced. 

About 300 men will be employed in the 
mill, and from 500 to 1,000 in forest op- 
erations, it was stated. Approximately 
200 electric motors of varying horse- 
power will be installed, according to an- 
nounced plans. 

A review of the project, prepared by 
the Consul General at Halifax, T. 
Jaeckel, and appearing in the current 
issue of the Department’s Commerce Re- 
port, follows in full text: 

Work on Nova Scotia’s first paper , 
mill, which is being constructed near 
Liverpool, is being pushed rapidly, and 
at the present rateyof progress it is ex- 
pected that the plant will be completed 
and the first machine installed on or 
about Oct. 1. The site of the mill is 
located on tidewater, about 600 miles 
from New York. A switch rail extends 
from the main railway line to the water 
where the shipping and loading wharves 
are. About 300 men will be employed 
in the mill, while from 500 to 1,000 will 
be kept busy at different times through- 
out the year in forest operations. The 
plant will have an initial capacity of 
250 tons (short ton of 2,000 pounds) 
per day. 

Equipment Described. 

The plant’s ground-wool mill will con- 
sist of 12 continuous grinders, using 
pulp stones of 54 inches face by 67 
inches diameter. These grinders will be 
driven with more than 100 electric mo- 
tors, the largest being 2,600 horsepower 
synchronous machines 
than 25 tons. In addition the plant will 
be equipped with 100 or more other mo- 
tors, varying in size from 1 to 400 
horsepower. 

The sulphite mill will have three 7 by 
54 digesters with a capacity of about 
15 tons per cook. The daily capacity of 
the ground-wood mill will be about 220 
tons, while the sulphite mill will have 
a capacity of from 90 to 100 tons. The 
two mills will be screened in one room 
by means of large quiller pulp screens, 
after which the stock will be mixed by 
means of a Trimbey metering and pro- 
portioning system. 


The boiler house will be of the very | 


latest design and equipped with 400-inch 
pressure boilers, using pulverized fuel | 
and air preheaters. In connection with | 
the 400 pressure steam used, there will | 
be a steam turbogenerator capable of | 
producing about 5,000 horsepower as a| 
by-product 
ducing the 400 pressure 
machine working pressure. 

Newsprint to Be Produced. 


to paper- | 


The paper-machine room will contain | | 


two 234-inch Dominion newsprint paper 
machines, each capable of running 1,200 
feet per minute and producing 125 tons | 
of paper per day. A third machine will 
prebably be added in 1930, bringing the | 
total capacity of the plant up to 375 tons 
daily. The newsprint rolls will be 
wrapped in heavy wrapping paper by 
means of an automatic wrapping ma- | 
ehine, and then carried by a conveyer to 
a warehouse on the wharf, whence they 
will be shipped by boat to the market. 
Besides this shipping wharf the plant 
will have a receiving wharf, at which 
all its coal, limestone, and sulphur will 
be landed, as well as any pulpwood re- 
ceived by boat. 

The wood supply will come not only 
from the company’s own land, but also 
from Crown lands, in accordance with 
the terms of an agreement made with 
the Province. One provision of this 
agreement requires that all the wood | 
used or purchased from the Province | 
shall be manufactured into newsprint 
within the Province. The provincial gov- 
ernment has agreed to sell to the com- 
pany, on a stumpage basis, 1,000,000 
cords of wood over a period of 30 years. | 
The rate of payment is based on a sliding | 
scale for 10-year periods, beginning at 
$1 per cord, increasing to $1.50 for the 
second 10-year period, and at the end 
of 20 years to $2. 

Power Plant Being Built. 

The hydroelectric power development 
of the Mersey River, which was under- 
taken by the Nova Scotia Power Com- 
mission as a complement to the Mersey 
Paper Company’s undertaking and 
which was designed to supply the latter 
with 20,000 horsepower required by it, | 
in accordance with the agreement en- 
tered into with the provincial govern- 
ment, is likewise making rapid progress. 

The construction of dams and walls 
at various points on the river is con- 
verting the river area draining Lake 
Rossignol and First and Second Lakes 
into one basin, which within the next 
nine months will be flooded to provide 
105,000,000 kilowatt hours per annum 
to the paper mill. More than 1,200 
men are engaged on the work. 


Radio Hearing Is Called 
On Situation in Florida. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Ifotel and take testimony relating to the 
broadcasting situation in that State as a 
result of requests by both broadcasters 
and listeners, 

Commenting on his proposed trip Com- | 
missioner Sykes said: “A number of sta- 
tions in Florida are dissatisfied with their 
present frequencies and complain of in- | 
terference in serving their proper area. 
Also the Commission is aware of the 
fect that Florida has much more than 
its share of vadio facilities under the | 
law and it may be necessary to take! 
some of them out of the State for pur- 
poses of assignment to States that are 
not yet enjoyine their pro trata quota 
under the law.” 

In order to get a true picture of the 
situation Commissioner Sykes has ex- 
tended an invitation to all Florida sta- 
tions to attend the hearing and introduce 
testimony as to the nature and character | 
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Summary of All News 


| 


| Accounting 


| 
| Taxation 
Bureau of Internal Revenue rules cost 
| of property to joint tenants is basis for | 
computing gain on sale of property by 
survivor of tenants Page 4, Col. 1 
Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals promulgated Aug. 23. Pa 
Page 4, Col. 5| 


Bureau of Internal Revenue an- 


nounces adjustments in three estates | 
where overassessments had been made. | 
Page 7, Col. 7 | 

Government files brief in opposition | 
to granting a petition for writ of cer- | 
tiorari by Supreme Court in tax case. | 


(Universal Battery Co, v. U. S.) 


Page 2, Col. 4 | 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax | min 
| Commission 


4. 


Communication 


Postal Service 
Post Office Department completes 
arrangements for handling mail car- 
ried by the Graf Zeppelin. 


Decisions on page 


United States Line is denied mail 


contract, in letter by Postmaster Gen- | 
Page 1, Col. 7 ; 


eral. 


Radio 


to be held Aug. 26, Federal Radio Com- 
mission announces. Page 1, Col. 4 


Permission is given RCA Com- 
munications, Inc., to communicate with 
the Graf Zeppelin on Pacific flight; 


other applications granted by Radio | 


Commission. Page 2, Col. 1 


List of foreign delegates and repre- 
sentatives of American companies thus 
far designated to attend meeting of 
International Technical Consulting 
Committee on Radio Communications 
at The Hague is made public by De- 
partment of State. Page 2, Col. 4 


Distribution 


Aviation 
Construction of airports is said to be 
factor in progress of aviation, by Di- 
vision of Airports and Aeronautics. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Exporting and Importing 


Canadian automotive exports for first 
half of 1929 doubled exports for same 
period in 1928, according to Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Page 1, Col. 1 

Meat exports by Irish Free State are 
expanding, according to Department 
of Commerce. Page 5, Col. 6 


_ Exports of dyes by Switzerland have 

increased in recent months, Depart- 
ment of Commerce is advised. 

Page 5, Col. 6 

Imports of wheat into Japan in- 

creased in year ended June 30 over 

preceding vear. Page 5, Col. 1 


_ Imports of newsprint from Canada 
increase, says specialist of Department 
of Commerce. Page 1, Col. 5 


Highways 
Aerial cable-way is opened in Harz 
mountains in Germany, Department of 
Commerce announces. Page 6, Col. 6 


Bridge regulations on Schuylkill and 
Delaware rivers extended to include 
bridge at 34th Street, Philadelphia, 
and Tacony-Palmyra Bridge. 

Page 6, Col. 6 

Road improvements made last year 
totaled 29,252 miles, states Bureau of 
Public Roads. Page 1, Col. 1 


Development of Factories and Increased Use of Materials 
Is Said to Be Feature of Expansion. 


; in England, 


| Seaboard Air Line. 


. ‘ pln _. | Commission. 
Radio hearing on situation in Florida 


Motor Transport 
New garage in London acommodates 


1,000 machines, according to Depart- | 


ment of Commerce. Page 5, Col. 4 


Motor bus lines connect 18,000 towns 
Page 6, Col. 2 


Railroads 
United New Jersey Railroad & Canal 
Company authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to issue $6,020,- 
000 of bonds; Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company permitted to assume liability 
as lessee. Page 6, Col. 1 


Kentucky & Indiana Terminal Rail- | 


road Company granted $511,000 bond 


issue in reimbursement for capital ex- | to 
| over opposition of firm which was not | 
| using mark in G. E. Prentice Manufac- | 


penditures, Intrestate Commerce Com- 
mission announces. Page 6, Col. 1 
Examiner for Interstate Commerce 
makes recommendations 

on two schedules of coal rates. 
Page 6, Col. 2 


Prince 


sion for issuance of bonds for sale to 
Page 6, Col. 5 


Decisions in rate cases made public 


| by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
Page 2, Col. 1} 


sion. Page 6, Col. 7 


Rate complaints filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 6, Col, 7 


George & Chesterfield ap- | 
| plies to Interstate Commerce Commis- 


single element in each of several: prior 
patents, (Ex parte Bennett.) 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Court of Appeals of Patent Office 
sustains rejection of nine tlaims for 
method of sending signa!s cver power 
‘line as being anticipated. (Ex parte 
Sindebad.) Page 8, Col. 4 


See Special Index and Digest 
| Decisions on page &. 


Tariff 


Plans for action of minority members 
of Senate Finance Committee,on tariff 
bill discussed. 


Trade Marks 


Registrat‘on is granted trade mark 


of 





| turing Co. v. Hookless Fastener Co., by 
| Assistant Commissioner of Patents. 
Page 8, Col. 1 


Assistant Commissioner of Patents 


that use or injury by petitioner was not 
shown. (The G. E. Prentice Manufac- 
turing Company v. Hookless Fastener 
Company.) Page 8, Col. 1 
and Digest of 


See Special Index 
Decisions on page &. 


| Finance 


Calendar of the Interstate Commerce 


Page 6, Col. 7 


Upward revision of class rates from 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Louis, 
westbound, is suspended by Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Page 1, Col. 5 


Shipping 
Panama Canal tolls showed increase 


during July, office of Panama Canal 
reports. Page 6, Col. 4 


Extension of $6,675,000 credit to the 
American Export Lines for construc- 
tion of four vessels approved by Ship- 
ping Board. Page 1, Col. 1 


Executive 


M anagement 


Business Conditions 


Decline im commercial transactions 
indicated by volume of checks cashed, 
states Department of Commerce. 

Page 7, Col. 5 


Weekly review of business, agri- 
cultural and,» marketing conditions in 
foreign countries issued by Commerce 
Department. Page 5, Col. 2 


Decisions Affecting 
Business 


District Court for Eastern District 
of New York rules that completion of 
delivery of cargo and not commence- 
ment of delivery starts period in which 
suit may be filed. (American Sugar 
Refining Company, Libellant v. The New 
York & Porto Rico Steamship Company, 


| Respondent, and Callabasas Steamship 


Page 8, Col. 6 


and Digest of 
Decisions on 


Company, Claimant.) 


Index 
Court 


See 
Latest 
page 8. 


Special 
Federal 


See Accounting, Taxation, 


Patents 


Board of Appeals of Patent Office 
rules that interference is sufficient to 
excuse delay in filing of claims. (Ex 
parte Lewis L. Scott.) Page 8, Col. 2 


Board of Appeals of Patent Office re- 
verses rejection of 10 claims for electri- 
cal device, holding combination of ele- 
ments is not anticipated by presence of 


Introduction of Western Customs Given 
As Factor in Growth of Chinese Commerce 


Banks and Banking 


Chart showing organization of Fed- 
eral Reserve System. Page 6 


Senate investigation of banking sys- 
tem urged by Senators Fletcher and 
| King. Page 1, Col. 7 


Member banks of Federal Reserve | 
System show decrease in net profits for | 


last six months of 1928, states Federal 
Reserve Bulletin. Page 7, Col. 5 


Financial conditions in Czechoslova- ! 


kia improved last year, according to 
(report of National Bank of Czecho- 
slovakia received by Federal Reserve 
| Board. 


Corporation Finance 


nounces action in uncontested finance 


case. approving merger of tclephone | 


companies, Page 7, Col. 7 


| 
Government Finance 

Comptroller General, in denying claim 
for compensation for property loss sus- 
tained in Philippines in 1900, rules that 
damage done by Army in time of war 
imposes no legal liability on Govern- 
ment, Page 4, Col. 6 
Daily decisions of the General Ac- 
| counting Office. Page 9, Col. 6 
Daily st:.tement of the United States 
Treasury. Page 7, Col. 4 


International Finance 
Foreign exchange rates on the New 
York market. Page 7, Col. 
State Finance 


Net indebtedness of West Virginia 
showed increase in 1928 over figure for 


1927, Department of Commerce states. | 


Page 7, Col. 1 
‘Production 


Agricultural and Food 
Products 
New method of mechanical milking 


developed in Department of Agricul- 
ture is said to reduce cost of production | 


of milk and to give cleaner product. 
Page 3, Col. 5 


Fish canning 


began to awaken to its production pos- 
sibilities. Gradually railroads and steam- 
ships began to replace wheelbarrows and 


man power in the traffic of some sec- | 
|tions. Foreign merchandise was carried | taels to the value of her exports. The) pansions and increased consumption of 
interior, and outlets combined value of metal and mineral ex: | 
| provided for larger amounts of products | ports in 1927 totals 25,000,000 taels. | 
Har- China was not only supplying iron for 


farther into the 


from the more remote provinces. 


Page 1, Col. 3 | 


| dismissed petition to cancel trade mark | 
“Hookless” for fasteners on ground | 


Page 7, Col. 2! 


| Purchasing 


Interstate Commerce Commission an- | 


i auction of surplus materials. 


Marketing Institute of Geogray hy a 
| | 


| Foreign Markets 
1 | 


industry at Trieste, | 


« 
“Pee 


Baily — 


———— 


Contained in Today’s Issue o 


} ae 
Italy, is assuming an important posi- | 
tion, according to Department of Com- 
merce. Page 5, Col. 1} 


| Warning to farmers to guard against | 

spread of Hessian wheat fly given by | 

| Department of Agriculture. 
Page 3, 


tives of fruit and vegetable growers’ 
cooperative associations. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


Retailing 
Cooperative marketing is said to be 
permanent factor in modern agricul- 
ture, states division of cooperative 
marketing. Page 5, Col. 2 


Col. 1) 


Forest Products 
| Department of Agriculture issues | 
| pamphlet of instructions on propaga- | 
| tion of trees. Page 5, Col, 7. 





Trade Practices 
Federal Trade Commission files brief 
opposing granting of writ of certiorari 
, by Supreme Court in case of Royal 
Construction Baking Powder Co. y. Federal Trade 
Extension of $6,675,000 credit to the | CO™™mission. Page 10, Col. 7 
: American export lines for construction ° 
| of four vessels approved by Shipping | Service and 
| Board. Page 1, Col. 6 
Increased efficiency in farm. struc- Personnel 
| tures is sought in nation-wide survey 
| of farm buildings by the Division of | ° 
| Agricultural Engineering. Education 
Page 1, Col.2' Indian children to be transferred 
; : |from Indian schools to public schools 
Metals and Their — ed ee a of 
| customs of white population, Depart- 
Products | ment of the Interior announces. 

Studies of Metals.—Article by H. S.) Page 1, Col, 2 
Rawdon, chief, division of metallurgy,) New books received by the Library 
Bureau of Standards. Page 9! of Congress. Page 9, Col. 6 

Gold production by refineries during | Government books and publications. 

| 1928 increased, states Bureau of the Page 9, Col. 7 
Mint. Page 1, Col. 6| 
Susi General 

Paper and Printing Area of forests burned this year 

First paper mill in Nova Scotia will; shows increase over same period last 
be compicted Oct. 1, Department of! year, states Forest Service. 

Commerce is advised. Page 10, Col. 1| Page 3, Col. 7 

Imports of newsprint paper from! , Shipment ef Japanese veetle para- 
Canada are increasing while domestic | sites received dat office of Bureau of 
production is @eclining and consump-} Entomology, Moorestown, N. J. 
tion rising, Says specialist of Deprt-! Page 1, Col. 4 

; ment of Commerce. Page 1, Col.5| Studies of Metals.—An article by H. 
|S. Rawdon, chief, division of metal- 

Stone, Clay and Glass | lurgy, Bureau of Standards. Page 9 
Products | ¢Maj. Glen Edgerton to conclude five 

Decrease in output of crude gypsum ee Whtdeee Pewan eee ie 
for 1928 shown while output of certain | \; ‘ ie a 
products manufactured from wypeut | “i ae Oe ee er, oe 
Secueled growth, Saiiiytmedii at tam. gineering at West Point. Page 2, Col. 5 
merce states. Page 6, Col. 2 | 


Department of State describes trial 
and conviction of two Russians in Ger- 
|many for forgery of charges of bribery 
against Senators Borah and Norris. 
Page 2, Col. 2 

Government Supplies | Departments of War and of Justice 
Navy Department announces public have found legal basis for transfer of 

; Army disciplinary barracks at Leaven- 
| worth, Kans., to use of Department of 
Justice, it is announced in behalf of 
Production Statisties | President Hoover. Pagé 1, Col. 5 


Statistics on cotton ginning prior to|__New Minister from Republic of 
Aug. 16, and consumption, eek im- | Honduras tells President Hoover that 
ports and exports and world produc-| his. country has been established on 
tion for July, issued by Census Bureau. | S°lid foundation of progress and_ cul- 

Page 5, Col, 7| ture. Page 2, Col. 5 


S li nd | Aya Lawrence Martin, of the Library 
| of Congress, named as delegate to First 
é Ing a General Assembly of the Pan American 
nd History. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


Italian Government abolishes  en- 

' trance fees t» public buildings, Depart- 
;ment of State is advised. 

Page 3, Col. 4 


Page 6, Col. 3 


Weekly review of business, agricul- 

| tural and marketing conditions in for- 
eign countries issued by Commerce De-| yaijy engagements of the President 

partment. Page 5, Col. 2 | at the Executive Dffices. Page 3, Col. 7 


Rising market for trucks is shown | : 
| in Argentina, according to Department | National Defense 
Progress made in discussions of plans 


of Commerce. Page 5, Col. 7 ; 
for armament conference according to 


Demand for American office. appli- . 
ances increases abroad, states Depart- White House re Lc 
. ge 1, Col. 5 
ment of Commerce. Page 1, Col. 4 | wa anes brs Peake 
rige ener 
| Introduction of western customs into Pa . Reubiiant of War. 
| China has aided in parental trade Page 2, Col. 7 
with Orient, says specialist of Depart- | Qudaes enact i 
7. ‘ ‘ders issued to the personnel of the 
ment of Commerce. Page 10, Col. 2 War Department. Pare ® Col. 5 
. Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Government Aid and | Navy Department. Page 9, Col. 3 
Control of Marketing | Orders issued to 
Farm Board confers with representa- | Marine Corps. Page 9, Col. 4 





and machinery for its cotton, flour and 
paper mills, as well as for its iron works 
and printing offices. The introduction of 
automobiles paved the way for road ex- 


crease her exports by more than 38,000,- | 
/000 taels, while her production of raw 
cotton, which had arrived of noteworthy | 
importance in 1910, added 47,000,000; 


gasoline. 

Notwithstanding exports of raw and 
manufactured cotton in 1927, foreign cot- 
ton textiles and materials sold to Chinese 


the personnel of the ||| 


Annual Cumulative Index , 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each volume. 


This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 
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Review of Ruling 
In Baking Powder 
Case Is Opposed 


‘Trade Commission Answers 
| Petition for Consideration 

| Of Opinion in Su- 
| 


preme Court. 


| The Federal Trade Commisison has 
|just filed a brief in opposition to the 
| granting of a petition for a writ of cer@ 
|tiorari by the Supreme Court of the 
| United States in the case of Royal Bak- 
ing Powder Co. v. Federal Trade Com- 
mission, No, 221. 

The brief states that the question in- 
volved in this case is whether the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia 
‘erred in refusing to order the Federal 
Trade Commission to refrain from fur- 
ther prosecution of the proceedings 
known as “Docket No. 540,” in which 
the Commission. had entered an order 
dismissing the complaint against the 
petitioner, 

On Feb. 4, 1920, the brief declares, a 
complaint was issued by the Commission 
|against the petitioner charging it with 
a violation of Section 5 of the Federal 
Trade Commission act. This proceeding 
| was subsequently dismissed but counsel 
for the Commission filed a motion to 
set aside and vacate the order of dis- 
missal which was later granted. 

On Oct, 21, 1926, the brief continues, 
this case was instituted by petitioner 
in the Supreme Court of the District of 
|Columbia as a petition for a writ of 
certiorarj to prevent the Commission 
|from continuing with further proceed- 
|ings against the petitioner. On the 
Commission’s motion the court quashed 
{the writ on the ground that it would not 
lie to review the atts of an administra- # 
tive officer or body. 
| A bill in equity was then filed by the 
petitioner, the brief points out, but the 
court dismissed it. On appeal to the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia the lower court’s actions were 
affirmed. 
| Says Writ is Not Allowable. 


_ The Commission now takes the position 
jin its brief that since it exercises only 

administrative functions and not judi- 

cial powers, a writ of certiorari may not 
|be used for the purpose of reviewing its 
| orders, 

With reference to the injunctive relief 
sought, the brief declares that it is well 
settled that an injunction will not issue 
|to restrain the Commission from enfore- 
ing orders which are not final in their 
nature. In the case at bar the Commis- 
|sion has taken no final action, the brief 
, asserts, and it is not elearly shown by 
| petitioner just what the Commission. pro- 
posed to do. 

Since the petitioner’s rights may be 
|fully protected in the further proceed- 
|ings contemplated by the Commission 
and as the case presents no question of 
|general importance, the brief submits 
that the petition should be denied. . 
| 


Further Steps to Control 
Spread of Beetle Taken 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
| Dr. Quaintance pointed oat, may also 
contain new varieties of Japanese beetle 
parasites, He explained that the office 
of the Bureau of Entomology at Yoko- 
jhama sends a few new varieties with 
practically every shipment made, 
Territory infested by the Japanese 
beetle, Dr. Quaintance announced, is 
gradually extending, in spite of the quar- 


j}|antine placed around this area by the 


| Department of Agriculture. The quaran- 
tine, however, he explained, has pre- 


i}; vented long jumps of the pest, such as 


to Canada, Ohio, or Florida. 

Dr. Quaintance explained that the pest 
has cost large private expeditures by 
people who want to keep the Japanese 
beetle from ruining golf courses, lawns 
and other places. 
| There is very little danger, Dr. 
|Quaintance explained, of introducing 
| parasites that will in turn become pests, 
| because the parasites have been used to 
| feeding on a certain host, such as the 
| Japanese beetle, for thousands of years, 
and they will not suddenly turn to some- 
| thing else for their food. The Depart- 
|ment, however, he said, constantly has 


y 


| full text: 


'show that the operation of the stations 


|bor facilities were expanded. By 1927, | her works, pat oening: oonatliacabie quan- 
| ts iti ther countries, While mines In 
31 additional treaty ports had been | tities to 0 mun 

opened with ranking importance conceded | South China had become the main —— 
to Shanghai, Dairen, Tientsin, Canton | for the world’s supply of antimony an 
and Harbin. New wants at home and | Hunan tin mines had become famous. 
abroad had stimulated the production of | In the same ~ year Amer ica’s fone 
| Chinese goods for foreign markets, as ‘alone, consumed 80 per cent of tne tota 


: : Ke - China’s w i hic 1 
yell as the i te . foreic’ is | amount of China’s wood oil which founc 
well as the importation of foreign goods | its way to foreign’ markets, iargely 


into China. Large areas were also opened ee ere oe a 
for development and new. agricultura! | through Hankow, to the value of 22, 
, Sake 1 | 000,000 taels. China was also ‘supplying 
products introduced. | Weve , ” ? 
After 1900 the volume and value | neighboring rs Lge ane sane 
After 1 : me 2 2 | ctuffs as mi ; m, *kwheat anc 
both exports and imports increased by | tufts Se Sea ete of | 
| leaps and bounds, reflecting jee ee) peanuts walnuts, oil seeds egg products, 
change which had been and is still being |’. > hi ides { > and 
gradually effected throughout China’s ex- geciokine, Sees one eee dee 
panded intercourse with the western) fi . 
world. In 1867 entries for exports were | ; . : 
|confined to less than 70 items, consid- | trade since the eas veherne of 1867 
ered of sufficient importance to be listed | Standards Were Raised. 
jin the abstract of trade for that year.| It is upon the import side that the pie- 
| Sane wneed De — fuel m ee | ture prove Lor ue - reeee 
seed to 33,000, taels for tea. Si traders in ina. ousands of students 
products and tea accounted for nearly | as well as wealthy Chinese travelers, re- 
sone See of os sotas vont apes | turning from western countries, were de- 
n 1927 these 70 items, despite the tre-| 
mendous expansion in the value of each) 
commodity except tea, accounted for only | 
50 per cent of the country's total ex-| 
| ports. Practically one-half. or 436,100,- | 
000 taels, worth, of Chinese exports con- | 
sisted of more than 400 products which} 
either did not enter into its trade in 
1867, or were considered of such insig- | 
nificant imports as to be included under | 
| miscellaneous items amounting to a total 


Borrowing impetus from the introduc- 

tion of Occidental necessities and lux- 
uries, China’s foreign trade expansion | 
displaced medievalism with modernism, 
and created an import field of importance 
to Western nations, according to a re- 
view by Janet H. Nunn, of the Far 
Eastern Section, Department of Com- 
merce just made public. 
_ Consistent gains in both exports and 
imports by China were made within the 
last half century or more, the review 
shows, exports in 1927 amounting to 15 
times the 1867 total, and imports rising 
in the same period by 1,400 per cent. 

The development of Chinese factories, 
and the nation’s increased use of raw 
cotton, kerosene, electrical equipment 
and other products almost unknown in 
the Orient 50 odd years ago are signifi- 
cant facts in the country’s development 
aS an important market for Eastern 
goods, the review points out. 


The Department’s summary follows in 


eralizations difficult. These factors pre- 
clude, therefore, any assumption of ab- 
solute accuracy in the presentation of 
China’s trade figures. 

Surveyed, however, from the stand- 
point of customs returns, which easily 
constitute the most reliable barometer 
available, China’s trade has unquestion- 
ably made a remarkable advance in the 
last half century or more. Chinese prod- 
ucts exported directly to foreign coun- 
tries in 1867 aggregated a total value 
of but 57,895,000 taels ($89,738,000, the 
tael at that time was worth $1.55). 
Sixty years later they amounted to more 
than 15 times that amount, or 918,620,- 
000 taels ($633,848,000, the tael in 1927 
equaling $0.69). In a similar manner 
imports expanded from 69,330,000 taéls 
to 1,012,932,000 taels, an increase of ap- 
proximately 1,400 per cent. In terms of 
United States currency, however, Chi- 
nese exports during this period increased 
only 606 per cent and imports were only 
505 per cent greater, owing to the steady 
decline in gold value of the tael. 

Considered from the standpoint of 
either currency, the growth in China’s 
foreign commerce during those years 
has been indicative of her progress from 
a mediaeval to a modern country, a coun- 
try interested in the development of its 
industries and natural resources and in 
raising the standards of living of its 
people. In 1867 Chinese commercial 
transactions with the outside world were 


of 


sities and luxuries. Foreign residents 
and tourists acted as levers in raising 
standards. Further impetus was added 
by the establishment of hospitals, the re- 
organization of schools -and_ colleges 
along modern lines, and the extension 


Statistics showing the direction of 
China’s international trade, dependent 
upon her financial and industrial de- 
velopments over any considerable period, 
are more meager than for most other 
countries and the fact that China carries 
on a considerable trade by junks and 


i : women. Gradually there drew up, par- 
other carriers not recorded in the cus- , 


ticularly in important trade centers, a 
general demand for better homes, better 


| acquired an important place in the world | 


sirous of enjoying both Occidental neces- | 


of educational and social privileges to | 


markets constituted 23 per cent of the|this in mind and makes sure that it is 
country’s total imports. Chinese fac-| not introducing a parasite that will be- 
tories were also absorbing large quan-|come a pest. 

tities of foreign dyes and leather belting,| The real danger, explained Dr. Quain- 
while mandarins and coolies alike smoked | tance, lies in the possibility of introdue- 
enormous quantities of cigarettes, either| ing a parasite of the parasite. He said 
manufactured abroad or in China, largely | that these parasites have parasites that 
from foreign tobacco. While foreign|in turn prey upon them. The, Depart- 
fresh fruits, canned and dried fruits, veg- | ment, Dr. Quaintance stated, takes par- 
etables and milk had become popular ticular pains in screening the parasites 
articles of diet among the wealthier | before they are turned loose in the Jap- 
class, the workman enjoyed his foreign) anese beetle territory so that no para- 
sugar and raisins; and foreign flour sup-| sites of the parasite will be introduced. 
planted the native rice in many areas in| ait 
China, north of the Yangtze River. | rode Status of Honduras 


United States Line Denied | Said to Show Improvement 
Contract to Carry Mail ‘ [Continued from Page 2.1 
|casions has lent its disinterested co- 
[Contineed from Page 1.} operation for the best solution of our 
mittee’s decision to withhold ocean mail| great problems, will not on this occasion 
contracts from the United States Lines, deny. the support of its immense moral 
Inc., as explained in Mr. Brown's let- | Prestige. . 
ter, was apparently due to a healthy Please, Most Excellent Mr. President, ” 
financial condition of the lines; that they accept the wishes that the Honduran 
needed no assistance under the 1929 S°vernment and people make that your 
merchant marine act. | sean counley, STene on tenth its 
Sa ; ; . well-known statesmen, of its spirit of 
wan Shining Beard, © — BrPlained | initiative and the civie devotion of its 
Aug. 23, has not been consulted officially servant will always hold in the regard 
about wail - eomtrasts for the’ ‘United of the world the highest seat of honor 
States Lines. , and that es 3 Government apd your 
, |name of Chie agistrate may ere- 
_ Tt was ponied out, cn, wader the pint | see cited as is now cited the name of 
Visions of e  Jones-White merchant/Mr, Hoover in his private doings, as 





toms returns may tend to make gen- 


of but 4,000,000 taels. Coincident with | 
the development of Manchuria was the 
{heavy output of soya bean products, 
| which found such ready markets abroad 
that in 1927 China’s exports of beans and 
| bean products, valued at 185,000,000 taels, 
| stood first on the list, outrivalling raw 
}and manufactured silks, although those 
last had increased 9 fold in the 60 years 
surveyed. Bean products did not appear 
as specific items in the abstraet of 
China’s trade until 1900 and proved of 
little consequence until about 10 years| middle of the 19th century. With the 
later. advent of the 20th century, foreign coun- 

In 1927 China’s factories were turning| tries were supplying lumber and steel for 
|out cotton manufactures sufficient to in-| constructing modern buildings in China, 


food, more of the conveniences of life 
and improved means of communication. 
Kerosene became a general necessity 
throughout the country shortly after 
1900. Later, electrical lighting plants 
were installed. Telegraph lines and tele- 
phones came into use and electrical ap- 
pliances of various kinds were introduced. 
Meanwhile, wages advanced, especially in 


conducted through 14 treaty ports along 
the eastern coast from Newchang, on the 
, [ | southern border of Manchuria, to Can- 
anxious to be informed regarding the} ton, a distance of nearly 2,000 miles. 
troubles and problems, if any, of the va- | Shanghai, with a total trade valued at 
ous stations, and especially to hear ma- | 74,000,000 taels, controlled the major 
terial testimony which would tend to part of the business. Canton ranked 
second in importance with 18,000,000 
taels to its credit, while Tientsin ae- 
counted for less than 2,000,000 taels of 
by Maj. Van Nostrand, Supervisor of | the total foreign trade. Dairen had no 
Radio at Atlanta. All the testimony | importance as a port for Manchuria was 
taken at the hearing by Commissioner | then economically undeveloped. 

Sykes will be submitted by him to his | Mills Come in 1890. 

colleagues upon his return for whatever, Little change was noted until 1890 
action they see fit. | when China erected its first mills and 


of their programs, their equipment, and | 
also anxious to be informed regarding the 


is in the public service. 
The Florida meeting is being arranged chasing power of the Beople opened mar- 
kets for merchandise undreamed of in the 





the large cities, while the imereased pur- | 


marine act, the Postmaster General must | edifying examples of human virtue and 
certify to the Board what ocean mail| Jove. To those wishes, Excellency, I 
routes, in his opinion, should be estab-| most sincerely join my own, 

lished or operated for carrying mails. | ——-—-_— = 


The Board, the law provides, as s00n mails on a “flat rate” basis as offered by 
as practicable after receipt of such cer- the Postmaster General, it was ex- 
tification from the Postmaster General,| plained. This is the same arrangement 
shall determine and certify to him the| under which mails are carried by cll 
type, size, speed and other character- American vessels which have not been 
istics of the vessels which should be em-| accorded mail contracts under the 1928 
ployed on each such route, and _ other act. The Postmaster General, however, 
| Zacts which bear upon the capacity of | gives preferential rates of 80 cents per 
the vessels to meet the requirements of | pound to Amer‘can flag vessels carryin 
| the service stated by the Postmaster | mails, as against a rate of approximately 
General. |25 cents per pound for foreign-flag 

The United States Lines now handles vessels, 

- 





